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THE REVERSION TO TORYISM. 


Mr. Crampernatn’s determination to support sectarian schools for 
South African reasons has ensured the passage of the Education 
Bill. The extreme Nonconformists have promoted their Parlia- 
mentary defeat by the fundamentally bad tactics they have adopted. 
They have argued too arrogantly. They have threatened too soon. 
In denouncing “clericalism”’ and “sacerdotalism,” the “ parson” 
and the “ priest,” Dr. Clifford and his friends have attacked the 
religious feeling of a large part of the nation instead of resisting 
political measures upon political grounds. What would they think 
if their opponents should reply to the terminology of Titus Oates by 
reviving that of “‘ Hudibras ” and sweetening the tone of the educa- 
tional controversy by the ancient allusions to ‘' Little Bethel” and 
‘“‘ canting conventicles.”” No cause, least of all that of public educa- 
tion, can gain any good by the flinging of epithets which, however 
justly descriptive they may seem to some, must appear as mere 
insult to others. Nor to many who desire to judge Mr. Balfour's 
measure upon considerations of national interest alone, has anything 
been more painful and repellent than the employment, in the name 
of Liberalism, of the catchwords of sectarian antipathy. It is 
necessary for those who hate all verbal expectoration on the part of 
the sects against each other to speak plainly about it. It is the 
experience of all of us that the finer types among the Anglican or 
even the Roman Catholic clergy are not clerics in the offensive sense, 
while the cruder types of the dissenting pulpit may be “ clerics ” 
of the narrowest and most Philistine order. Until we return to pure 
Aryan principles with every man’s hearthstone for his own altar, 
the position of Nonconformist ministers, from the purely secular 
point of view, will continut to be as professional as that of parsons 
and priests—not more and not less. They have no right to claim, 
as they have tacitly done in this controversy, superior sincerity and 
enlightenment as a body unless they deliberately elect to provoke the 
retort that bitterness can always moke to bitterness. 
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The threat to refuse payment of rates under the present Bill is a 
very different matter. Mr. Chamberlain laid it down in his Radical days 
that minorities have no real right except the right of turning themselves 
into majoritiesif they can. The one practical question for the leaders 
of the Free Churches is whether or not defiance of a temporarily 
existing law would not only force on an appeal to the country but 
would improve their chances of obtaining control of the House of 
Commons as a result of that appeal. The question is one to which no 
politician of experience will give rash and ready answers. But this 
at least is certain, that from time to time the symbolic act in politics 
becomes an epoch-making thing of which no man can calculate the 
power. Englishmen are peculiarly indifferent to abstract argument, 
but by personal resolution, personal courage, above all, the courage 
of resistance, they are liable to be peculiarly moved. That is not 
necessarily a merit of British temperament, but that is the case. 

If Dr. Clifford and the leaders of dissent who agreed with him were 
ill-advised in prematurely pledging themselves to the stern extremity, 
they could not now retreat without inflicting a blow upon the political 
prestige of Nonconformity from which it never could recover. The 
humiliation would be too ignominious, the injury would cut too deep 
into the whole reputation of the Nonconformist mind in public 
life for ability and nerve. If the attempt to secure non-payment 
of rates should prove a fiasco, the entire cause of Liberalism in 
education would be overwhelmed with ridicule. The Government 
is committed to a policy of “ no compromise” in Parliament. The 
Nonconformists are irrevocably committed to a policy of “no 
compromise ” in the country. This is the wretched ipasse we have 
reached. It is ruinous for the moment to national, as distinguished 
from sectarian, interests in educational reform. The whole 
imbroglio is of a piece with Mr. Balfour’s unhappy and inevitable 
genius for the mishandling of the Education Question. "When we 
remember the series of strange failures which have dogged his steps 
since 1896, we shall be tempted to say, with a slight adaptation of 
Melbourne’s inquiry, “‘ Why can’t you let it alone?” The present 
situation is one in which no one who cares for education can rejoice. 
It was avoidable. It is the direct result of the Prime Minister’s 
management. No worse result could have been secured by any 
management. 

In one word, as force is no remedy, closure is no settlement. 
Unionists must look beyond the immediate Parliamentary situation. 
That Liberal Unionist opinion exists is ignored in this measure. 
It is in every line from beginning to end as purely Conservative a 
Bill as could ever have been introduced by the most purely Con- 
servative administration. For the first time the forces of the 
Unionist coalition are to be used to carry for Conservatives a mea- 
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sure which Conservatives alone never could have carried for them- 
selves. 

If there is any factor of practical certainty in political calculation it 
is that England will not endure distinctively Tory legislation, no 
matter how defensible may be that kind of legislation from that 
kind of standpoint. All political parties have their own reason of 
being, and their creeds are always convincing to themselves. The 
popular decision between them is never determined by pure 
argument. It depends upon differences resting upon ultimate 
instincts that are quite beyond the sphere of argument. Things are 
to us as we see them. Our fate, says Voltaire, is our tempera- 
ment. It is as certainly true that, unless under some special 
pressure of circumstance, our temperament is our party. The 
prevailing frame of mind in this country remains Liberal, in spite of 
the events which have temporarily confused the old distinctions since 
the disruption upon Home Rule. The Education Bill may be 
defended upon certain assumptions. But they are Conservative 
assumptions, not Liberal assumptions. They are the reverse of all 
Liberal assumptions. The more logical is a case from the Conserva- 
tive point of view, the less must be its chance of appeal to those who 
begin by rejecting that point of view. In apparent unconsciousness 
of the fact that Unionism must exist by compromise with Liberalism, 
or cannot exist at all, Mr. Balfour has revived unawares the funda- 
mental antagonisms of English politics. In the Manchester speeches, 
before the reopening of Parliament, the Prime Minister was at his 
weakest in argument, where he was most uncompromising in his 
conclusions. Not one phrase or word of these speeches or of 
any of Mr. Balfour’s speeches on education, goes to the heart of the 
question or lights up the imagination of the country. By fastening 
upon the absurd and trivial excrescences of Nonconformist argument 
the mere unessentials of the genuine Liberal case against this measure, 
he secured the cheapest and thinnest of dialectical successes. He made 
no attempt to grapple with the real strength of the Opposition case. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s method at the Birmingham Conference was 
significantly different. The Colonial Secretary, to do him justice, does 
not pretend to be enthusiastic. He repeated his preference for the 
purely secular view of national education—“ an ideal which [I still 
believe to be the right one.” He supports the Bill in spite of the fact 
that “it will not perhaps exactly carry out my own view of the situa- 
tion.” Then again take the following passage :— 


“‘Now I come to the crux of the situation. I come to the point of real 
importance, and it is upon your answer to the question that I am going to address 
to you that will depend the success of this meeting, the success of any compromise, 
if we are to use that word, of any agreement or amendment that may be come to. 
This is my question. Suppose that, by amendment, perhaps suggested by our- 
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selves, but at any rate absolutely satisfactory to you, we make it perfectly clear, 
beyond contention, that the whole of the secular education of those denominational 
schools is, for the first time, brought under popular representative control; will 
that satisfy you ?” 


This ingenious inquiry reminds us of nothing so much as the 
observation in Middlemarch that “any one may put their remarks 
in an interrogative form.” Mr. Chamberlain puts the question as to 
what will satisfy his audience. The answer was given in the un- 
authorised resolution adopted at the end of the Birmingham 
Conference :— 

“‘ Are you in favour of the proposal that the majority of the management com- 
mittee of each of the voluntary schools, so far as secular instruction is concerned, 
should be popularly elected ?” 

This searching question, according to The Times report, was 
answered in the affirmative “‘ by a large majority, the number of noes 
being two.” That is the accurate expression of Liberal Unionist 
opinion. It is the view of the case to which the great majority of the 
Liberal Unionist party would respond if a referendum on the Bill 
could be put to the country. The final and spontaneous expression 
of opinion on the part of Mr. Chamberlain’s meeting neatly knocks 
the bottom out of the case for tle Bill. Nothing can be more 
obvious than that its opinion represents the personal preference of 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. Nor is it easy to escape the suggestion 
that, in the Colonial Secretary’s statement of the hypothetical con- 
eession which would satisfy his audience, he “ spatchcocked ” into his 
speech with inimitable adroitness his personal opinion of Clause 
VII. Even Mr. Chamberlain’s warmest admirers, among whom the 
present writer is numbered, cannot regard his defence of the Bill as 
anything more than an unusually able and audacious essay in special 
pleading. His loyalty to Mr. Balfour and his colleagues upon this 
question is magnificent, but it is not Liberalism. 

What, then, is the case for the Bill? The extreme Noncon- 
formists commit the crudest and most unfortunate of partisan errors 
by pretending that there is no case for the Bill. To maintain that 
the whole face of the measure is blotted with iniquity is the clotted 
nonsense of prejudiced controversy. If we dismiss the exaggeration 
of sectarian feeling upon both sides, we must admit that the measure, 
from a purely national point of view, has a number of unquestionable 
merits. If we endeavour to state them with scrupulous fairness, 
they may bs set out as follows :— 


1. It creates a single authority for educational areas. 

2. It makes the denominational schools somewhat more efficient, 
and must raise in some degree the level of education for 
more than half the children in the country. 
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3. It distinctly increases public influence upon the control of 
sectarian schools. 

4. It gives a real though feeble and unguided impulse towards 
a general organisation of higher education. 


There is no disagreement about the necessity of creating a single 
authority for the control of each educational area, and to tell the 
country that such an authority has been created is to evade the real 
issue. The real issue is whether the single authority has been 
created in the best form. In spite of Lord Rosebery there is the 
gravest doubt as to whether the Cabinet has adcpted the best course 
by extinguishing School Boards, and surrendering education to the 
perfunctory control of municipal committees. 

Devolution is a blessed word, indeed, but it is already suffi- 
ciently difficult to secure in the average locality the efficient 
manning, even of all the existing municipal committees, out of 
the personnel available. Yet the enlarged responsibility for educa- 
tion will make it by far the most complex and onerous of all 
municipal functions, and will not excite the interest of the average 
town or city councillor to a degree at all compensating for the loss 
of the exclusive interest which members of School Boards devoted to 
their business. The public indifference to education will be in- 
creased to the point of something approaching oblivion when the 
whole subject is confounded with general municipal affairs. The 
special zeal and interest in their special work, which are necessarily 
inherent in an ad hoc authority, will be largely lost. The present 
writer must think that the form which it is proposed to give to the 
single authority is a grave error. Education is, in its nature, a very 
specialised subject, separated from the whole remaining sphere of 
municipal routine. There can be no question that it would be best 
dealt with by a strong separate authority. In the larger boroughs, 
where the question of national educational progress is mainly at 
issue, the School Boards and the existing technical education com- 
mittees of municipal councils might have been equally superseded by 
Educational Councils directly elected in each area, though not by the 
Cumulative Vote, and with the duty of co-opting an expert element. 
Charged with the special business of educational progress, these bodies 
in all the important boroughs would be the fly-wheels of the whole 
machinery of educational progress. The municipal committees will 
supply a much weaker and more irregular momentum to the machinery 
of the present Bill. From the Liberal point, the policy of sup- 
pressing rather than promoting the School Boards must be re- 
garded as a profound mistake. From the point of view which 
governs the reversion to Toryism, it is perfectly intelligible. The 
greatest efficiency in education would be secured in the larger boroughs 
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by the ad hoc authority directly elected and fortified by a high pro- 
portion of co-opted experts. If the School Boards are suppressed, it 
is in the interests of economy—not of education. 

The Bill gives an increase of control to the community in return for 
the increase of public expenditure upon denominational schools. But 
no purely Tory Government, drafting an Educational Bill, could have 
proposed a greater increase of public expenditure upon sectarian 
schools with a smaller increase of public control. This is a point we 
shall return to. While there will be some increase of efficiency in 
denominational schools under the present Bill, by comparison with 
Board Schools, there will not be equal efficiency for equal expenc .vre. And 
finally, while the Bill does something for Secondary Education, no 
Rill by comparison with the overwhelming national need in this 
direction could do less for secondary education. In one word, if 
the Bill is an improvement upon the existing system it is the 
minimum of improvement—even upon the existing system! That 
is the point for those who believe our whole Imperial fortunes to be 
at stake in this question. The function of true Toryism in modern 
English politics is not at all to prevent all progress—for that is 
impossible—but to postpone the maximum of progress by supplying 
the minimum of progress. If -that definition is accepted, the 
function of true Toryism in educational matters is without doubt 
admirably performed by the present Bill. 

That the Bill amounts to a form of sectarian endowment, and 
that it places Nonconformists in an inferior position to that of 
members of the Establishment and of the Roman Catholic Church, 
is a proposition that is really not susceptible of dispute to any 
mind willing to examine the measure without prejudice. Denomi- 
nationalists and undenominationalists—if we must use this bar- 
barous terminology—are to contribute equally to the maintenance 
of education. But they are not to share equally in the manage- 
ment of education. Every Anglican vicar, every rector of a Roman 
Catholic mission, will be the principal member under Clause VII. 
of the Council of Six, which is to manage a school supported 
almost exclusively in the far larger number of instances out of 
public money. Nonconformist ministers, as such, will not possess 
the positions of far-reaching influence and authority which all the 
senior Anglican and Roman Catholic clergy will possess by mere 
virtue of their cloth. It is ludicrous to pretend that this is 
equality. It is gross inequality. It unquestionably amounts to 
the promotion of sectarian influence at the public expense. Surely 
this isa mere fact to which no honest and clear-minded denial is 
possible. The fact itself may be defended on Tory principles, but it 
cannot be defended upon any Liberal principles. The sects, to put 
the matter upon the lowest ground, are necessarily competitive. 
The preferential positions of the Anglican clergy and of the Roman 
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Catholic priesthood in the whole national system of State-supported 


and rate-supported schools does not merely mean that the denomina- 
tional character of denominational schools is guaranteed. It means 
much more. It entrenches the clergy of these sects in the possession 
of a far-reaching social influence from which the clergy of the Non- 
conformist sects are absolutely shut out. What is the use of denying 
that this situation must mean the promotion of the Anglican and the 
Catholic cause generally to the relative detriment of the Noncon- 
formist cause generally ? Upon the principles of the Bill equality 
would mean handing over the Board Schools to the Free Churches, 
and providing that there should be a Nonconformist majority upon 
the management of every one. That is a solution which would be 
to the taste neither of the Government or the nation, but it would be 
the ouly method of securing religious equality under the Bill con- 
sistently with the retention of Clause VII. in the present shape. 
So long as the Established Church and the Roman Catholic Church, 
as under Mr. Balfour’s Bill, are secured by statute in a special control 
over half the schools maintained out of public money, while in the 
other half the Nonconformists possess no sort of control which they 
do not share with the whole community at large, it is impossible to 
deny that the system set up by the Bill will be a system of sectarian 
privilege. Upon Conservative principles Mr. Balfour may very well 
refuse to accept the Nonconformist point of view. But a dis- 
tracted failure to realise that, apart from all “ misrepresentation and 
mendacity,”’ his Bill is totally incompatible with Liberal principles, is 
a very dangerous disability in a Prime Minister, who is also the head 
of a Cabinet which could not exist without Liberal Unionist support. 

Religious education under the Cowper-Temple clause may impart 
to Board School pupils the fundamental elements of Christian know- 
ledge and feeling. But it does not in any way promote the attach- 
ment of the pupil to any particular Nonconformist sect. The 
denominational schools, on the other hand, play the strongest part in 
maintaining the whole sectarian organisation of the Established and 
the Roman Catholic Churches. Up to the present the Voluntary 
Schools, by their exclusion from rate-aid, have had to make a sacrifice 
more or less equivalent to the peculiar privilege of receiving State 
support while escaping local control. But now that the denominational 
schools are to be quartered upon both rates and taxes exactly as 
Board Schools are, while retaining in the fullest extent every sectarian 
advantage they previously enjoyed, Mr. Balfour’s Bill unquestionably 
amounts to an indirect but, none the less an immensely important and 
effective system of sectarian endowment. Any one who thinks that 
this is an arrangement which possesses the least chance of being 
accepted permanently or for long by the English people is almost 
certainly mistaken. 

But Mr. Chamberlain suggests that we should think less of the 
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sects and more of the children. It isa false and paltry antithesis. 
Nonconformists alone are prepared at once, as they have always been, 
to separate purely sectarian interests throughout the country from the 
interests of the children in secular education. The contention that 
these things cannot be separated is the contention of the supporters 
of the Bill, and is the reverse of the contention upon which the 
opponents of the Bill rest their case. But let us take up Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case. What of the children? The majority of the 
managers in the case of denominational schools will have practically 
unfettered power in the choice and appointment of teachers. The 
public authority will indeed possess some nominal check. It 
will possess the power of refusing on purely educational grounds 
to confirm the appointment of any teacher. This seems some- 
thing on paper. It will mean next to nothing in practice. It 
will be a Polish veto, which the local authority could not exercise 
without bringing about anarchy and setting up a form of friction 
which would ruin the interests of education and set all the sects by 
the ears. Generally speaking, an authority which has no power to 
make appointments cannot venture to quash them. Were the local 
authority to have any voice in the selection out of a number of 
candidates of the fit and proper person to fill a vacancy, its inter- 
ference would necessarily be constant and effective. But where its 
only power is to sanction or prevent the promotion of a single 
individual, it could not possibly refuse to confirm the person chosen by 
the sectarian managers, except in cases so gross and so few that they 
do not affect the general question at all. The Bill establishes the 
principle that, in @ very extensive sphere of public employment, 
private individuals are to have the power of appointing the persons 
iho will be paid by the community. This is a very glaring anomaly upon 
representative institutions, and it may be doubted whether a parallel 
for it can easily be found. The Nonconformists will have nothing to 
counterbalance the powerful system of educational patronage which is 
thus placed in the hands of the Anglican and Catholic clergy. 
Anglican and Catholic teachers will have open to them all appoint- 
ments in both classes of schools throughout the country. For Non- 
conformist teachers, on the contrary, except in Board Schools, the 
principle of ‘‘No Nonconformists need apply” will rule. It is 
impossible to imagine a more monstrous unfairness which could be 
perpetuated by twentieth-century legislation in a democratic country. 
Again, if we are to defend things let us defend them under their honest 
names. Upon Tory principles Mr. Balfour may well refuse any con- 
cession to Nonconformist principles and Liberal Unionist principles, 
But it is puerile and unworthy to pretend that from a Nonconformist 
or a Liberal point of view no conceivable injustice can exist under 


the Bill. 
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For the rest, if we leave entirely apart the question of Church 
privilege and Nonconformist wrong, we come to the aspect of the 
Prime Minister’s measure, which is deserving of far more serious and 
searching attention than it has generally received. Is Clause VII. 
calculated, as a matter of fact, to secure the maximum of efficiency 
in the education of the children in denominational schools? Few 
persons acquainted with the practical working of these institutions 
will reply in the affirmative. It is intended by the Bill, as we 
are assured by the authors of the measure, that secular education 
shall be absolutely under the “control” of the local authorities. 
They will be charged with the direction and supervision of it. 
This means, in practice, it may be supposed, that the local committee 
will have the right and duty in the case of every denominational 
school of prescribing the syllabus of instruction, of having the time- 
table submitted to it for its instruction throughout the year, and of 
seeing that its orders and wishes in this respect are adhered to. 
These are the powers over denominational schools already possessed 
and exercised by Whitehall and by H.M. Inspectors. Instead of the 
chance visits of the Government Inspector we may suppose that the 
methods of conducting secular education will be more closely checked 
by the frequent visits of the minority-managers representing the local 
authority. But we shall deceive ourselves if we are induced to 
imagine that any mere supervision of this sort can really place the 
management of secular education in denominational schools under 
public control. What is efficient management? It is a question 
not of drawing up the best scheme of method, but of getting hold of 
the best men to vitalise that scheme. In other words, what is good 
teaching? It is a question of good teachers. This part of the 
problem of elementary education is more important than all the rest 
of it put together. It is what really goes to the root of the matter. 
Of two Board Schools or two denominational schools working under 
the same code and by the same time-table, one may have excellent 
results and the other inferior. The difference depends upon whether 
the right type or the wrong or mediocre type of teacher is in 
charge. Representative committees and clerical managers are liable 
to have conflicting ideas as to what is the right type of man for a 
schoolmaster. Nothing but the power of appointing the teachers 
could place in the hands of the local authorities the really vital part 
of the control of secular education. Nothing else could secure the 
maximum of efficiency in secular education. "We know what happens 
now and will continue. to happen under the opposite system. 
Sectarian choice of teachers must be deeply influenced by sectarian 
reasons. The teacher can have no real singleness and independence 
of mind. His Sunday is not hisown. He is under tacit obligations 
to play a useful and edifying part on Sundays. These duties, indeed, 
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are not in the written bond, but upon his exemplary discharge of 
them the teacher’s prospects of promotion, as he is only too well 
aware, absolutely depend. He cannot have a mind of his own and 
venture to show it without being fatally suspected of a want of 
proper respect for the clergy, and this, in the opinion of the clergy, 
is the surest sign of a corrupt principle. In denominational schools 
it by no means follows that the warm and vigorous character and 
the assertive intelligence of the kind of teacher who exercises the 
most stimulating influence over children, will have the best prospect 
of promotion. 

Much more is that prospect assured to the judicious mediocrity of 
subservient docility and respectful manners. This demeanour may 
mean weakness of character or it may mean consummate prudence of 
character, But whatever it means it is apt to be a passport to the 
approval of clerical managers. Thus we cannot have a security 
under Clause VII. that the clergy would appoint the very best 
teachers if they could. But could they appoint them if they would ? 
The present writer thinks not. The average teacher throughout the 
country, no matter of what sect, hates clerical control with the peculiar 
mental, moral and social restrictions which it involves. In the 
epoch of the bicycle and the free Sunday, what we have called the 
tacit obligation to be useful and edifying on that day is becoming 
increasingly irksome. At present the best teachers are drawn away 
to the Board Schools and will continue to be drawn away. The denomi- 
national schools will fail to keep them so long as the clergy, possessing 
the controlling voice in the appointment of teachers, regard those 
teachers as the servants of a sect, rather than as the servants of the 
public, and treat them, which is notoriously too often the case now, as 
a superior kind of valets. Even with the more equal pay which the 
Bill will enable the local authority to secure for the staffs of denomi- 
national schools, the most valuable teachers will prefer the Board 
Schools. The more their social and intellectual status rises, the more 
they will seek to escape from clerical control and Sunday duty. The 
local authority may direct secular education to be carried on upon 
any given theoretical system in both classes of schools, but can have 
no power, in the case of denominational schools, to secure the best 
working of that system. The local authority, to adopt Douglas 
Jerrold’s reputed jest, can make all teachers row in the same boat, 
but cannot make them row with the same siwi/s. The Bill gives 
denominational schools equal support with Board Schools from public 
money, both as to State-aid and rate-aid. But it does not scew 
equal efficiency for equal expenditure. Let us repeat, in summing up 
the main objections to this measure :— 


(1) Both in respect of primary and of higher education it offers 
the minimum of progress—the accepted Conservative method 
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of preventing the maximum or at least the adequate 
measure of progress, which is now likely to be longer post- 
poned than if no Education Bill at all had been introduced 
in the present Session. 

(2) The Bill gives a preferential position of authority and 
influence to the Anglican and Catholic clergy in one of the 
most extensive and important spheres of public administra- 
tion. It unquestionably amounts, therefore, to an indirect 
but perfectly effective form of sectarian endowment. 

(3) It places in the hands of private persons the appointment of 
those who are to be paid by the community. 

(4) It throws open employment in all the public elementary 
schools to Anglican and Catholic teachers, but excludes 
Nonconformists from employment in at least half those 
schools. 

(5) By suppressing School Boards and School Board elections, 
and confounding the essentially national matter of educa- 
tion with the whole multifarious routine of merely municipal 
affairs, the Bill establishes the single authority in the form 
most calculated to incre&se the public indifference to 
education which is already the greatest of all the 
disadvantages under which education labours. 

(6) While the Bill provides for equal expenditure upon Volun- 
tary Schools in respect of secular education, it does not 
guarantee an equal standard of efficient teaching. 


These matters of fact, in their broad bearing, are not susceptible, 
as the writer imagines, of disproof. Every philosophic politician 
must recognise that the facts may be defended upon Conservative 
principles. Only let us call things by their names. Mr. Balfour’s 
Education Bill is a reversion to Toryism which cannot be supported 
among Liberal Unionists except by perversion to Toryism. it 
violates every historic Liberal tradition, and nothing can be more 
certain than this, that if this Bill could be considered with honesty 
and independence of mind upon its intrinsic merits, apart from the 
questions of Home Rule, South Africa, and the existence of the 
Government, Mr. Balfour’s measure would be repudiated by at 
least 90 per cent. of Liberal Unionist opinion throughout the 
country. 

Unionist policy cannot be permanently or usefully conducted on 
the principle of subordinating all conviction upon concrete mea- 
sures concerning this country to a “nebular hypothesis” of what 
may happen in Ireland or South Africa, unless bad Bills continue 
to be accepted by a discontented Party. The country is nauseated 
by these ad misericordiam appeals and excuses, absolutely destruc- 
tive of all free and vigorous thought upon the domestic issues that 
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have arisen since 1886. The latest attempt to secure the passage of 
a large Government measure upon principles totally irrelevant to the 
merits of that measure, is one which helps to crystallise very sharply 
an idea which has long been working in the most progressive and 
active minds among the Liberal Unionist Party. Is there any real 
reason why those who regard the Education Bill as a feeble and 
jejune measure in most respects, and as a deeply mischievous measure 
in others, should stay their hands through fear of the spectral sug- 
gestions that the defeat of this Bill might revive the risk of Home 
Rule and jeopardise the settlement in South Africa? With regard 
to Ireland, at least, every practical politician is more than ever con- 


vineed that the most familiar stock property of Unionist stage- . 


management must be laid by. It no longer produces the desired 
effect of making the country’s flesh creep. 

The truth about the Home Rule danger is that there is no 
longer any danger in Home Rule, which never can have any 
possibility of passing unless as a result of a new Tory alliance with 
the Nationalist Party. Till then, and that is to say for as much of 
the future as practical people are concerned with, the House of Lords 
will continue to be an absolut@ and impregnable barrier to Home 
Rule. It will always reject that measure and will always be 
supported by the country in rejecting it, even though the constitu- 
encies should have returned beforehand an Opposition majority upon 
other issues. What are we afraid of upon this matter? It is 
certain that Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, Sir 
Edward Grey, and the Liberal Imperialists who generally agree 
with them, will be no parties to a Home Rule Bill which would 
satisfy the Irish party or approach the scope of Mr. Gladstone’s 
last measure. Such a Bill would wreck any Liberal Cabinet which 
might decide by a bare majority to introduce it. If it ever reached 
the House of Commons and became the subject of public controversy 
the remembrance of the attitude and the speeches of the Irish 
party during the war would be revived throughout the country with 
overwhelming effect. Any Liberal Imperialist secession would 
destroy the measure in the House of Commons. But if it secured 
a third reading it would be thrown out by the Upper Chamber, and 
the Radical Cabinet would have again the alternative of ignominious 
submission—in the long run the most disastrous as well as the most 
disgraceful course—or of an immediate appeal to the constituencies, 
which would result in a triumphant return of the Unionist Party to 
power. Itis hard to perceive any flaw in these calculations. The 
Liberal Party cannot get an effective majority without the Irish 
vote. But it cannot possess any moral authority in the country or 
any chance against the House of Lords if dependent on that vote. 
Add to this that upon the Irish question the Liberal Imperialists 
possess the balance of power within the Liberal Party. No Liberal 
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Cabinet, in short, would desire to bring in a Home Rule Bill, and no 
such Cabinet could carry a Home Rule Bill. The spectre of that 
peril is laid, and the return of a Liberal majority to power would be 
the final demonstration of the success of the Unionist cause. It 
would result not in carrying Home Rule but in proving finally that 
Home Rule cannot be carried. 

The Irish question is by no means exhausted, but the suggestion 
that Home Rule can, under any circumstances, become the danger 
that it was in 1886 or in 1893, is a spectre of the sheet-and-broom- 
stick order. It belongs to the mechanical platitudes, the understood 
conventions of Party argument, but it no longer influences the politi- 
cal action of any sentient creature in this country. Apart from 
banal sophistry of that sort, the difficulty with which Mr. Chamber- 
lain is really concerned—the South African difficulty—is one which 
is not so easily disposed of in any serious mind. There is some 
danger in the South African direction, and in that alone. Let us 
try to estimate the practical measure of that danger. No Liberal 
Unionist can think that the destinies of South Africa, during the 
next few years, can be quite as safe in any other hands as in those of 
the Colonial Secretary. The existence of a Unionist Government, 
and of a Unionist majority in the House of Commons, is a complete 
safeguard of Imperial interests in South Africa, Under any other 
conditions, even of temporary duration, the safeguard would be some- 
what less incomplete. Let that be admitted. But on the other side 
let us dismiss the mere hysteria of nervous apprehension. The South 
African difficulty is not going to weigh like the incubus of a night- 
mare upon British domestic politics, and need not be allowed to 
paralyse their natural action. The alternative to a Unionist Govern- 
ment is not a pro-Boer Government. There could be no such thing. 
Any Radical Cabinet that could be formed would be of mixed com- 
plexion, and, as in 1892, it could not be formed except upon the con- 
dition that Roseberyism should be allowed to prevail in Imperial and 
Colonial policy. The King would send, in the first instance, not for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but for the last Liberal Prime 
Minister. If Lord Rosebery declined the task of forming a Cabinet, 
or failed in the endeavour to form one which would fairly represent 
nine-tenths of the Liberal Party, it is certain that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman would fail equally. The only possible alter- 
native to a Rosebery Cabinet would be a Ministry under Lord 
Spencer, bringing the right and left wings of the Opposition under 
the same umbrella. What, then, should we expect to happen in South 
Africa ? Is it to be supposed that any Liberal Cabinet including Lord 

Rosebery or Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward Grey or 
Mr. Haldane, would propose within itself to recall Lord Milner or could 
decide upon that measure without such resignations as would wreck 
the Cabinet? The Unionist party, if it should lose office at all, will 
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be an immensely powerful Opposition, quite able to steady the South 
African policy of a Radical administration in every respect. The 
Colonial Secretary in any Liberal Government, whether under Lord 
Rosebery or Earl Spencer, would have to be a politician like Sir 
Henry Fowler, Sir Edward Grey, or Mr. Haldane—a politician that 
is, of a type distinctly opposed to all that is known as pro-Boerism. 
If Lord Milner should resign upon his own initiative it would be a 
great misfortune, but not a fatal one. In India for more than 
a century we have been able in four cases out of every five to replace 
one strong pro-consul by another, and it is childish to suggest that 
Lord Milner is the only man who does or can understand the South 
African question, and that if Lord Milner retired the Empire in 
that part of the world would be lost. If the Unionist Govern- 
ment went out of office and a Radical administration were formed, 
matters in South Africa would go on to a surprising degree as they 
did before, and there is no need to be nervous about them. 
By comparison with the unnatural sentimentalism which prevailed 
upon the subject of the South African settlement after the peace 
of Pretoria, the present situation may be disappointing to minds 
which are not cool. But to any other kind of mind it must be apparent 
that matters are proceeding as well as they could ever have been 
reasonably expected to proceed. Nay, more. There is no single instance 
of a struggle of equal severity and duration having left a less embittered 
situation behind it. But in any case there never was a moment 
when a Government could not suggest the generally fatal con- 
tingencies which would follow its overthrow upon a particular 
measure. The only sensible course in all these matters is to leave the 
future to the future. The future has, after all, a habit of taking care 
of itself in spite of the fact that politicians continue, as Lord Beacons- 
field would say, to indulge “the imagination of evils that never 
happen.” If the South African situation should pass out of the hands 
of the Colonial Secretary and Lord Milner, there would be a certain 
risk. But it is not a risk of such magnitude and urgency as should 
induce Liberal Unionists to support domestic legislation of a 
character they abhor in spheres as important to the future of this 
country as the South African question itself. 

It is impossible not to reflect with some bitterness that the whole 
situation, so ruinous to education and so threatening to the foundations 
of the Unionist position in the country, was entirely avoidable. 
Elementary education could have continued to wait, as it has waited. 
The Cabinet ought to have been as sedulous to isolate the sectarian 
difficulty as are the Great Powers to isolate a Balkan quarrel. Upon 
the really urgent national question, the need of a large measure 
dealing with the organisation of higher education, the country was 
at one. Such a measure might have been introduced with complete 
unanimity. The whole intelligence and goodwill of the House of 
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Commons would have co-operated in the improvement of any Bill of 
that kind. The Cabinet would have strengthened its position by a 
great Secondary Education Bill as much as the reputation of the first 
Unionist Government was fortified by Free Education. There would 
have remained for subsequent treatment a narrow debatable land 
between the spheres of elementary and secondary education. There 
would have been some small gaps to be subsequently filled, some 
overlapping to be rectified, some inconsistencies to be harmonised in 
the ultimate work of co-ordinating primary and secondary education 
under one control, But there would have been one great gain. The 
system of higher education would have been settled in this country 
by national consent, and all that is good in Mr. Balfour’s Bill would 
have escaped the taint and reek of sectarian controversy which Clause 
VII. fastens upon all the other clauses. Then the question of the 
future of denominational schools could have been dealt with separately, 
as a smaller and much less complicated matter than it now appears, 
when it has exposed the whole fabric of educational interests from top 
to bottom to a tempest of agitation. 

From 1886 to 1892, with Mr. Chamberlain as “the spokesman 
of our party”? upon social issues, Liberal Unionists standing 
outside the Conservative Cabinet with which they were allied had all 
the advantage of the situation. That was a fruitful period by which 
the prestige of the coalition in domestic legislation has existed ever 
since. The position has been different since 1895. While Mr. 
Chamberlain has become the “spokesman of our party” upon 
Imperial and Colonial questions, and has paradoxically ceased to be the 
oracle upon domestic issues, Liberal Unionists have felt that the 
situation was steadily turning against them. The composition of 
the Cabinet, the failure to force army reform against caste obstruction, 
even the inability to face the only possible solution of the social 
problem in Ireland the total abolition of dual ownership—all this 
means the reversion to Toryism. The Education Bill has carried the 
process to a point at which the situation becomes intolerable to 
Liberal Unionists. Their Liberalism has no more influence upon 
Imperial administration and domestic measures than if it did not 
exist and had never existed. What is the alternative? The pale 
and tepid doctrines of Lord Rosebery’s neo-Whiggery, are not in 
themselves very attractive or effective. But no Liberal Government 
that could follow the present administration would be likely to last 
very long or to have the power of inflicting any deep mischief upon 
Imperial interests while it, did last. And on the whole, the 
Education Bill must convince all Liberal elements remaining in the 
coalition that what the Unionist Party needs above all is the 
enjoyment of that adequate opportunity for reconsidering its whole 
position which only relief from the restrictions of office can afford. 

A Disstpent Unionist. 











THE NEW ASPIRANTS FOR AFRICAN FAME AND 
WHAT THEY MUST BE. 


Srnce the discovery of the course of the Congo, the long neglected 
heart of Africa has been the object of great interest to the intelligent 
world. Religious, philanthropic, commercial and political bodies have 
been excited to the keenest rivalry in regard to it. One of the 
greatest consequences of the discovery was the partition of Africa into 
spheres of influence and protectorates among the European Powers, 
and the allotment of the larger portion of the Congo basin to the 
King of the Belgians as a just due for the unprecedented munificence 
with which he had set about to redeem it from its terrible degradation. 
The necessity of establishing government in each of the spheres 
started a host of energies which changed the destinies of scores of 
millions of people who hitherto had existed in a world of “ massacre, 
murder and wrong.” 

Scarcely twenty-five years have, elapsed and the results have been 
beyond all prevision and calculation. The shores of the Atlantic and 
the Oriental Ocean are studded with custom houses, where German, 
British, French, Belgian and Portuguese officials exact the duties with 
as much zeal and impartiality as the much blamed collector at New 
York is said to show. For thousands of miles inland the routes are 
lined with garrisons, river shores are dotted alternately with fortlets 
and religious mission establishments, railways connect the oceans 
with inland navigation, fast steamers on the rivers and lakes daily 
remind the natives of the extraordinary energies and resources of the 
white men, and far-reaching future lines of travel are indicated by 
new constructive works at the head of navigation. Thus out of 
the chaos which involved the whole of Africa in the past, each Power 
has competed with more or less success in establishing forms of law, 
order and enterprise such as have generally conducted to civilisation. 

Those who may be disposed to assist in the development of Africa, 
by seeking that knowledge of its condition, resources, natural history, 
etc., which rouses the interest and stimulates others, will do well to 
try and realise the great change that has come over the continent. 
Transport by carriers is almost a thing of the past along the main 
lines of travel. African humanity now aspires to higher uses than 
to hire themselves out like beasts of burden. Men are no longer 
hunted for the slave market, for the slaver has been stamped out of 
existence. No savage potentate can block the highways of traffic, 
and the native blackmailer meets with sharp rebuff from the 
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administrator ; native communities are no longer harassed by the 
visits of the roving depredator, and the smallest caravans may travel 
in safety without fear of molestation. Vast tracts are reclaimed 
from the wilderness for cultivation, and the white planter is daily en- 
larging his plantations, free from anxiety and fear under the aegis 
of the police agent. 

During these twenty-five years of strenuous bustle and endeavour, 
other duties belonging to civilised administrations have not been 
neglected, especially that of discovering with scrupulous exactness 
the boundaries of the various regions under their control. With that 
view explorers have been sent by each Government to map out its 
domains and define its limits. Thus we have had the various British 
and German Protectorates so surveyed that the pioneer’s occupation is 
quite gone. The Congo State possesses a map so full of geographical 
information that it tells the tale of knowledge acquired at a single 
glance. The French have emulated the Belgians, and even the 
Portuguese are fairly well informed concerning every tribal com- 
munity under their protection. 

It has been suggested to me that many young enterprising spirits 
of like temper and disposition to the old explorers desire to 
know what fields remain in Africa where their skill, talents and 
courage might find congenial tasks. As will be gathered from the 
above remarks, I am of the opinion that we have seen the last of the 
old style of pathfinders. The reading public, during the last quarter 
of a century, has been pampered with the novelties of African dis- 
covery and the exploits of exploration, and the new generation 
demand something else, and the surest way to its favour must be 
sought for by the quality of what is supplied to it rather than by the 
quantity. There are no more great lakes, or great rivers, or snowy 
ranges to discover; but, as was said two thousand years ago, there is 
always something new to be found in Africa, and Ross, who found 
the deadly mosquito, has acquired an extraordinary reputation ; and 
Johnston, who discovered a new antelope, has stirred anew the public 
interest. Hence we may learn that whatever new or striking thing 
contributes to knowledge, is sure of public favour. 

Now—fortunately for the wishes of the resourceful, elastic minded 
and courageous youth of the twentieth century—Africa is a very big 
continent, about 34 millions of square miles larger than the whole of 
North America, and it must needs require an incalculable amount of 
varied energy before it becomes intimately known. The great con- 
tinental mass is subdivided into immense areas of somewhat monoto- 
nous extent: its Sahara, its river-basins, its Karoo, its central plains, 
its longitudinal terraces, and its forests, are on a generous scale; but 
each division, as well as each of its thousand tribes, and its fauna and 
flora, when closely examined, offer an infinite variety of matter to 
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seekers after knowledge. And it is those who possess the special 
moral and physical aptitudes for research in this old, yet new, con- 
tinent that interest me at present. 

Between the vast Sahara Desert and the white man’s land Cape- 
ward there lies an area which might be subdivided into about 114 
squares of territory of the size of the State of New York, and each 
of these squares offers profitable fields for original research. 

What numberless opportunities are here found for ethnologists and 
anthropologists! Tribes uncounted from the pigmy of the Ituri, 
the cannibal of the Aruwimi, the ichthyophagous Wenya, the trog- 
lydyte of Katanga, the undersized Watwa, up by many degrees to 
the advanced races of Uganda and Moubuttu! Representatives of 
natural man from the earliest prehistoric period down to the present 
may be found here. There are manikins and unusually tall peoples, 
types of exceeding variety, coal-black and several shades of brown, 
coppery and fawn-yellow, woolly and frizzy-haired, but it would be 
tedious to enumerate the many varieties offered for study. The 
countless differences in the somatic character of African tribes sug- 
gest that as much blending and amalgamation of races has taken 
place on the Dark Continent as in the others. 

The sociological character of African man is of great interest. It 
has not yet been treated scientifically. Travellers have confined 
themselves mainly to such novelties as they happened to meet. An- 
thropophagy is extensively practised by some of the tribes near the 
Equator, and it would be well to know why the practice is more 
general there than elsewhere. Another curious thing to know is, 
whether stature is influenced by environment, climate, or diet. The 
tallest men I found lived in high altitudes, from 5,000 feet above 
sea-level and upward ; the sturdiest, from 3,000 feet to 5,000 feet ; 
the shortest, excepting the pigmies, from sea-level to 3,000 feet. It 
deserves study, as well, as to what effect the different diets of tribes 
have on their physical systems. Some live on wild berries and fungi, 
ground vermin, others on fish, others wholly on milk, or on meat, or 
grain, or solely on vegetables; and I was often tempted to pursue 
the question as to whether such specific foods affected the strength 
or intelligence of tribes who thus limited themselves to one kind 
of food. 

The family life, social and economic organisation of communities, 
faithfully studied and described, would bring home to ourselves 
knowledge of the ways of our prehistoric ancestors. We should 
learn by these how from the lowest state of degradation the instinct 
of man has urged him onward by imperceptible degrees along the 
path of progress. 

Personally, I was always much interested with the subject of 
primitive man. Had I been lessabsorbed with my own special work, 
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I should, owing to its fascination, have devoted all my attention to it. 
The tribes we met varied from those who wear not a shred of covering, 
and those who thought that paint sufficed as a garb, to those who 
affected the richest costumes that could be procured. Strange to say 
the least developed tribes were often but a week’s march removed 
from the most advanced—so that wide disparity exists in development 
between contiguous races. In language, manners and customs and 
physiognomy tribes adjoining each other, even in neighbouring 
villages, will be found to be as different as English and Portuguese or 
Germans from Magyars. The merest novice will at a glance be able 
to discern the difference between a Mhumba and a Mgogo, though 
both may be quartered in one village. Achilles was no greater contrast 
to Thersites than a pure Baima is to a pigmy, and yet only a day’s 
march separates one from the haunts of the other, and if they were 
compelled to exchange residences it would be fatal to both. 

There is a multitude of tribes occupying the area between the 
Sahara and Cape Colony widely dissimilar in every characteristic and 
feature, and the biologist who takes the African for his study might 
make discoveries as strange and interesting as any that have been 
made in geography. Not long ago the first sight of the Victoria 
Nyanza, or that of the snowy range of Ruwenzori, was hailed as a 
triumph ; the first crossing of Africa won distinction ; but these triumphs 
of explorers are past, and for the future the Gold Medals are reserved 
for the scientists, and the master in African ethnogeny has a rare 
chance to win a fame that will be loud and lasting. 

Several explorers have observed peculiar geographical features in 
inner Africa which with pardonable diffidence they left for the 
scientific geologist to explain. In former ages there have been earth 
movements on a colossal scale in this continent with long lapses of time 
between them. Between E. Long. 29° and 39° are to be found the 
loftiest mountains, the greatest and deepest lakes, the highest plateaus, 
and such a pronounced corrugation of the earth surface in parallel 
lines of hill ridges and valleys that no one who has traversed across 
this region but has felt that there were problems of geology here of 
great interest. The examination of that singular line of subsidence 
which stretches over 1,500 miles in length, and in which are found 
Lakes Nyasa, Pamalombe, Rikwa, Tanganyika, Kivu, Albert Edward 
and Albert, would be an absorbing task for one who was competent 
to treat of the subject. The hypothesis of a layman should not be 
taken seriously—but it really seems that in the first attempt of the 
subterranean fires to find vent, the land under the primeval sea was 
upheaved, and that after the voleanoes of Ruwenzori and Mfumbiro 
had relieved the pressure, lengthy portions of the upheaved land 
subsided, forming chasms several thousand feet deep, which in course 
of time became filled with water. The bottom of Lake Nyasa is 
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ascertained to be 778 feet below sea level, while the surface of the 
lake is over 1,500 feet above the sea. Though this may rightly be 
called a profound depth, yet it is generally believed that the Tanganyika 
is still deeper. If one stood on the topmost crest of the lofty 
mountain frames around the lakes and could look down on their 
naked beds, he would better realise the fitness of the terms ‘‘ colossal ”’ 
and ‘ profound chasms” which I have employed. 

On the eastern flank of this singular line of lakes are piled the 
highest mountains. Some of them, like the Ruwenzori range, rising to 
nearly three miles of vertical height above the lake or valley abreast 
of it. On the western flank the high land is of more uniform and 
lower height, ranging from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. 

If we turn our faces east, and imagine ourselves commanding a 
view to the Indian Ocean, we are impressed by the fact that the 
greatest force of the upheaval must have been spent in an easterly 
direction. We observe those rather regular corrugations of the land, 
or rather land waves, rising and falling until they die away in the 
Lake Victoria and its southerly plains. 

On the left or northern side there seems to have been another 
earth commotion, whether simultaneous or not a layman will not 
venture to say, forming a line of -lakes and lakelets, and the parallel 
alternations of hill ridge and valley with the volcanic peaks of 
Kilima-njaro and Kenia dominating the whole. 

These regions are now daily traversed by railway passengers whose 
business does not lie in considering the complexity of the geological 
character of the country. One or two mountain climbers have 
deigned to take a purview of them, but they have only accentuated 
the necessity of a geologist who has time and means to make an 
exhaustive study of the regions. Mr. Gregory, in his fine book on 
the Rift Valley, leads us to the startling conjecture that before the 
Red Sea was formed a goodly portion of Eastern Africa was a 
part of Asia. It is beyond the scope of this article to follow him, 
however. 

Another singular phenomenon is presented by the rise and fall of 
the Tanganyika Lake. Its outlet is the Lukuga River on the western 
shore, when the lake is full enough to overflow. In 1871 we know 
from Arab report that there was no outflow from the lake. In 1872 
there were certain palm trees that afforded a little shade for the 
market place of Ujiji, and the edge of the lake was several hundred 
yards away, but in 1876 the market place was under water, and the 
palm trees stood in it. Proceeding to the Lukuga, I found that the 
lake had risen to within a few inches of an old bank that was over- 
grown with shrubs and reeds, and predicted that if the rise continued 
for two or three years more, that bank wouid be scoured away by the 
rush of outflowing waters. In 1879 Thomson and others discovered 
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that the Lukuga was a powerful stream rushing westward to the 
Congo. Lately we are informed that the Lukuga is again dry. 

Another curious thing about this lake is the difference in appear- 
ance between the shores on each side of the southern half—and those 
of the northern half. The lake is about 365 miles long and, as I 
said, of unknown depth. Its southern shores present long lines of 
escarpments, abrupt and cliffy, with clean fractures of rock several 
hundred feet in height, while those of the northern half, though often 
steep and lofty, are smooth and rounded, well clothed with grass, 
shrubs and trees. A competent geologist could alone be trusted to 
decide as to whether or not the southern half of the lake is of later 
formation than the northern half, and it would be highly interesting 
to know whether he attributes the periodic rise and fall of the lake to 
the slow or periodic subsidence of its bottom, or to cycles of lesser 
and greater rainfall. 

The problems may be very simple to the man who knows, but 
apart from the interest involved in their authentic solution by a 
competent authority their solution would tend to explain some of the 
many anomalies of the distribution of the flora and fauna of the 
continent. 

In the Alpine regions of Equatorial Africa, which are of course 
isolated by many hundreds of leagues of tropic and sub-tropic lands 
from all connection with the temperate zone, are discovered several 
plants belonging to a northerly zone, such as groundsels, lobelias, 
heaths, pine, juniper, gladiolii, blackberries, ete. Are these relics of 
an Euro-Afric continent, or are they due to wind-sowing, or to bird- 
migrations ? 

Fresh-water fish of the Central African lakes and rivers, as 
widely separated as the Zambesi from the Nile, would naturally be 
expected to be common to all, but in the Nile are found some 
which are not found in the other African rivers, but are identical with 
those inhabiting the Jordan, and of a kind which a few minutes’ ex- 
posure to the air would destroy. We may reasonably explain why 
the fish of African rivers should be of the same species, but it 
appears to me to be a question for accomplished naturalists to 
account for the appearance of Syrian fish being found in the Nile and 
not in the Congo, when their head waters are but a few yards 
apart. 

Some birds also, such as the darter, are common from the Cape to 
the Soudan, but are not found in Nubia or in Egypt, though they 
reappear in Syria. The Palestinian grakle and fantail raven haunt 
North-eastern Africa, but are not seen in the other parts of the 
continent. 

Our botanical information respecting the plauts of Africa is very 
meagre, despite the heaps of dried herbs brought home from various 
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parts by travellers. More botanists of the type of Schweinfurth are 
needed. Since his day the remotest parts of the continent have been 
opened, and naturalists have now boundless fields before them. Ina 
continental area like that of Africa, which rises by stages or terraces 
from sea-level to 20,000 feet above it, there must needs be zones pro- 
ducing varying species of plant life. In the coastal zone, where the 
locality is favoured by abundance of shade and moisture, we have a 
great variety of tropical plants; but when we climb up to the sevond 
terrace, a few hundred feet above, we find that the cocoanut and the 
mangrove, which were conspicuous in the first, have disappeared, and 
instead we have sycamores, mango and planes, ete. The third stage 
upward brings us to a zone where are many varieties of thorn bush, 
shrubby jungles, cactii, dwarf trees, and the euphorbia and baobab 
flourish. A fourth stage, ranging from 3,000 to 4,500 feet above sea- 
level, is peculiarly favourable to pasture grass and well-grown and 
useful timber. A climb of a thousand feet or more higher brings us 
to vegetation which reminds us of Europe, we see blackberry and 
bilberry bushes, thistles, nettles, sunflowers, gigantic ox-eyed daisies, 
meadow rue, ete. Another rise takes us to an Alpine zone, where 
heaths, junipers, ragworts, groundsels, etc., flourish, and above this are 
the glaciers and everlasting snowfields. 

It will be clear, therefore, that a botanist may spend a lifetime on 
the coastal zone, and yet know scarcely anything of the plant life of 
Africa. I will go further and say that though there were an army 
of botanists exploring Eastern Africa, our knowledge of the botany 
of the continent would be still incomplete, for just as the fauna of the 
eastern half differs in many respects from that of the western half, so 
the flora differs. A few paces west of the central line will take us in 
view of the oil palm, and almost every mile westward and downward 
reveals greater variety and more luxuriance of vegetation until we 
reach a forest that has no parallel in North, South, or East Africa. 

It is also clear, I think, that besides the phyto-geographer, Africa 
is much in want of patient physiographers, to supply that fulness of 
knowledge which the pioneer explorer in his rapid traverses was 
unable to gather, and the gleaners of knowledge sometimes meet with 
unexpected results—the rewards of patience and perseverance. I take 
as an instance of what I mean, Commander Whitehouse’s survey of 
the northern half of the Victoria Nyanza. In extent the area he 
surveyed is not one five hundredth part of the Africa to which I re- 
ferred at the beginning of this paper, but he has produced a chart 
with which no cartographer will dare to take liberties, It has just 
been issued by the Government Typographical Office, and at once 
takes rank for its fulness of information, its accuracy of delineation, 
magnetic and true bearings, its soundings, and its marginal contours 
of eminences with any of the best Admiralty surveys. Such a chart 
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cannot be produced by haste, but by the most patient plodding, after 
voyages and crossings without number, observations pursued for 
months and a wearing care for one’s notes, exposed to peril from bar- 
barous ignorance, insects, and the fickle elements. 

Approaching to Mr. Whitehouse’s work in completeness and 
detail is the chart of Nyasa Lake and shores by Lieutenant Rhoades. 
In this we have the bottom of the lake mapped out, as well as the 
mountainous shores round about it. 

Another admirable example of thorough efficiency is furnished to 
us by Dr. Kandt’s investigation of Lake Kivu and its shores. This 
lake, of whose existence and location I gave the first intimation as 
early as 1871, has only been discovered lately, but though the dis- 
covery has been so tardy, it has been honoured with one of the first 
complete investigations that has been made of a Central African 
district. The results of Dr. Kandt’s lengthy series of investigations 
have not yet been published, but from the manner he has pursued 
them, and the time expended on them, it is confidently anticipated 
that his monograph on Kivu will be of immense interest, and a 
model of its kind. 

For an excellent handbook of a particular region in ethnology, I 
would commend Paul Kollman’s book on the tribes round the 
Victoria Nyanza. Kollman is a German, and it is to be noticed with 
regret that his bias towards his Fatherland should be introduced in a 
book specially treating of African ethnology. Except for this 
blemish, it would be an admirable illustration of the form and 
quality of what would be welcome from future travellers who are 
not specialists in science. 

A word might be said to those brave spirits who, with a passion 
for adventure have special talents for observation, are constitution- 
ally energetic, and naturally persevering, desire to enter Africa in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Assuming that they possess the qualifi- 
cations hinted at, and are withal physically sound, they should 
deliberately choose the line of work according to their inclinations 
and aptitudes, and then devote a period to acquiring all information 
of what has already been accomplished in that line and in the region 
or its neighbourhood where they purpose to operate. In obtaining 
this information they would be able to test their own deficiency or 
capacity for better work, and if the former, they would find it wise 
to perfect themselves in the knowledge they lack before undertaking, 
at perhaps peril to their lives and great cost, what would probably 
be superfluous. The more earnest-minded will in addition submit 
themselves to examination in the branch of science they profess to 
competent authorities, and the higher their certificates of excellence 
will be, the richer will be their harvest on their return, and greater 
will be the honour they will gain. 
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It might be well to remember also that the race is not always to 
the swift or to the strong. It is not the man who climbs the highest 
mountain, or marches most miles in a given time, that wins most 
favour from a discerning public, but he who has brought back the 
greatest store of knowledge and the richest fruits of his studies. 

If, in addition to his natural gifts, the intending investigator has 
been assiduous in preparing himself for the venture by enlarging his 
mind and improving his powers of research, he should incline him- 
self with all earnestness to his mission, and set forth in the sure con- 
viction that just as he magnifies and exalts his work by giving it 
wholeheartedly his love and his faith, so will his work magnify and 


exalt him. 
Henry M. Srantey. 
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Tne normal condition of the Sultan’s dominions, both in Europe 
and in Asia, is one that produces little short of despair ; especially when 
we reflect that bad government not only sterilises some of the most 
productive portions of the earth’s surface, but is a constant menace 
to the peace of the world. The Macedonian Question is symptomatic 
of the general disease which permeates this heterogeneous Empire, 
and though on the occasion of each fresh outburst of the complaint 
we expect the last hour has come, still things manage to drag on and 
nothing in particular happens. As regards Macedonia, however, the 
chronic state of unrest is almost openly, but none the less insidiously, 
fostered by Greece and by Bulgaria; the former still cherishing the 
Greek idea of a restored Byzantine Empire—the latter largely arising 
from the ambition of the Prince of Bulgaria to become a king (and 
to be a king a kingdom is necessary), whilst his ally, Russia, is only 
too willing to help him in anything that will keep the sore between him 
and the Sultan open and raw. First of all, as regards Greece, there 
is something particularly exasperating in the attitude of this unwarlike 
nation, whose military incompetence—not to call it a harsher name 
—was manifest to the world in her recent struggle with Turkey, yet 
perpetually seeking to enlarge her frontiers by getting Europe to 
pull Turkish chestnuts out of the fire for her. Greek government 
to-day is not much better than Turkish, and as a self-governing 
nation Greece is a failure, leaning solely and entirely on the necessity 
for Europe of this Western bulwark against Mohammedan advance 
for its existence. 

Hedged in by this sense of security, these degenerate Slaves (for 
there is no true Greek blood in Greece) indulge themselves in ridiculous 
dreams of future conquest—of a Greek Emperor once more in Constanti- 
nople—and by every means, except those of the sword, intrigue to bring 
it about. The high road to a new Byzantium would be Macedonia, and 
in Macedonia the Greeks have no difficulty in disseminating disloyal 
sentiments against the Sultan. 

Turning to Bulgaria, we find a state of affairs hardly less irri- 
tating, for, however official the denials may be that the so-called 
Macedonian Committees have not been encouraged by the Bulgarian 
Government, it is morally certain that these Committees have had 
every kind of assistance. The methods of the Committees are of 
course too well known to need explanation, but the same effects are 
not always produced. In Bulgaria, before the Turko-Russian war 
of 1877-8, the agitation was fed by stories of Turkish barbarity and 
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brutality ; but in Macedonia to-day there is an attempt to foster 
a kind of national spirit——to create out of this mongrel popu- 
lation of pseudo-Greeks, half-bred Italians, and low-class Levantines, 
a Nation. The effect of this is to incense beyond endurance the true 
proprietors of the soil, the true possessors of the land as a native land, 
namely, the Mohammedan. 

It is impossible, in the limited space allowed in these pages, to 
trace the distinct right the Mohammedan has to consider this land as his 
own, and equally impossible or futile to expect for him and his creed 
anything approaching to fair play. The mountains of lies that reach 
European journals of the barbarity and bloodthirstiness of the 
Albanian and Macedonian Mohammedan are only on a par with 
those which deluged the newspapers of the entire Continent as to our 
own behaviour in South Africa. As a matter of fact, by far the 
most peace-loving, industrious, and law-abiding people in that part 
of Europe, are the Mohammedans. 

Unfortunately, the day when Christianity could have replaced 
Mohammedanism in Europe by peaceable means is long since past. 
In the times of Abdul Medjid, or in the earlier days of Abdul Aziz, 
this might have been possible through diplomatic means. But the 
jealousy of the Powers was opposed to this, the only solution of the 
Eastern Question. It was, and is still, the direct interest of Russia 
and of France to keep alive ferment of every kind in the Ottoman 
Empire, and none is more easily kept aflame than that of religion. 
But the result of this policy seems to have borne very unexpected 
fruit, for a close study of the Macedonian Movement demonstrates the 
fact that but for the unrest in this portion of the Sultan’s dominions, 
the extraordinary recrudescence of Mohammedan fanaticism which can 
be traced in all parts of the world to the direct influence of the 
Sultan, is not likely to have arisen. For, as every one knows, the 
Sultan relies largely on his European Mohammedan subjects, not 
only as his personal guard, but also as the one card still left him to 
play in the Balkan Peninsula. It is very certain that the last five 
or six years have strengthened the Sultan’s position in all the southern 
parts of that Peninsula, rather than that he has lost ground. At the 
present moment there are considerably over 50,000 of some of 
Turkey’s best troops in the vilayet of Salonika and Monastir, and 
probably as many more in Albania. These men could not only easily 
dispose of all the revolutionary committees, Bulgarian emissaries, 
and the entire Bulgarian army into the bargain, but form a 
rallying point for upwards of 250,000 reservists and old soldiers 
who would flock to the Sultan’s standard if called on to serve 
him in defence of their faith. Meanwhile, Europe looks on 
whilst a motley crew of Greeks, Servians, Bulgarians, Roumanians, 
and renegade Jews, exploit the country to suit their own ends— 
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people with absolutely no claim to be considered as having a 
national or hereditary right to the country. The grotesque part 
of the affair, however, is that Macedonia has become like the house 
of Rabagas in the play—two or three separate intrigues going on by 
different nationalities, so that the Bulgarian Committees murder the 
Greeks, the Greeks the Bulgarians, and the Macedonian Committees, 
pure and simple, murder both these others, whilst across the border 
Russian generals and Count Ignatieff, that stormy petrel of Balkan 
politics, openly encourage both and all—for, for Russia—any stick 
is good enough to beat the Ottoman dog. Furthermore, Italy inter- 
meddles—a country so crippled with domestic difficulties that one 
wonders how such preposterous ideas as the reversion of Albania to 
the Italian kingdom can find adherents. There seems to be a kind of 
madness seizes on nations at certain times, for, if left single-handed 
in an encounter with Turkey in Albania or in Tripoli, the fiasco of 
the Italian Abyssinian campaign would be repeated tenfold. 

Under these circumstances it becomes of the highest importance to 
consider the position to which Mohammedanism throughout the world 
has attained. Todo so, however, requires a brief consideration of the 
personality of Abdul Hamid, of the difficulties that beset him, and, 
finally, what is the source of that power which has undeniably enabled 
him to make headway against them. 

Though of a naturally suspicious nature, that the Sultan finds 
himself after all these years of reign practically dependent on 
his own private judgment for everything in his Empire, domestic or 
foreign, is not his fault; and that he meets mine with countermine, 
that his capital and his Empire throughout is permeated with spies, 
is only natural. Probably, in no country, except Prussia, is it less 
safe to vent one’s opinions on politics or to touch on the sacred person 
of the ruler. Further, it would be simply absurd for the Sultan to 
suppose he could get disinterested advice from any foreign representa- 
tives in his capital. Every one of them has his own, or his country’s, 
axe to grind, and his preoccupation in Turkey is how to “ score off ”’ 
some rival diplomat, even down to trivialities that seem to the 
ordinary man of the world childish and nonsensical. 

Therefore, the question which arises in one’s mind as one con- 
templates the peculiarly dangerous and uncertain position which the 
Sultan still maintains, is, what is this hidden strength on which he 
relies and what is it, beyond merely playing one Power off against 
another, that keeps him on his throne. 

The answer is that the Sultan is a deeply and intensely religious 
man in the highest sense of the word, a man convinced that as Caliph 
he is the representative and servant of Allah, and that in the long run 
he, or another Caliph, must restore all the might and all the dominions 
of his great predecessors. It is immaterial that he shares this belief 
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of his personal connection with God with two or three other men—the 
Pope, William of Germany, and the Czar. He is the actual, autocratic 
and irresponsible Caliph, as long as he obeys the laws of the Prophet 
and the orthodox Mohammedan traditions of the Prophet’s sayings 
and opinions, known as the Multeka. It is said by the Ulema, the 
most exacting and conservative of all religious bodies under the sun, 
that the Sultan has never diverged a hair’s breadth from any of 
these laws and precepts. Consequently, in the Mohammedan world 
he has grown to be looked on as a person of almost divine sanctity, 
and with this type of a true believer before them, the Mohammedans 
throughout theirworld have come to regard Mohammedanism as some- 
thing infinitely more important than the mere possession of territory. 
If Turkey loses a province it is only part of Allah’s scheme. The 
time must come to right all things. And no one seems to believe in 
this more than the Sultan himself. 

It is unnecessary to recall historic instances of the outcome of such 
a terrible belief as this; but I would point out that were it as firmly 
rooted in the mind of a great leader of men as it clearly is in that 
of the Sultan, there is no conceivable reason why there should not 
once more be a Religious War. We are apt in England to suppose 
that this fanatical hatred of Christians as Christians is practically 
extinct, but I would ask any who think so to travel through parts 
of Syria, say Nablous or Hebron, or the outlying land beyond the 
Sea of Tiberias, and I will answer for it that they will find quite as 
much of the old Moslem spirit as they will require. Ofthe Armenian 
massacres I here say nothing, though it is quite true that the Sultan 
has apparently failed to carry out his promises to the Powers; but, 
not only does he look on the Powers, collectively and individually, as so 
many burglars, always trying to break into his house and only 
prevented from doing so because the burglar from the East is afraid 
of meeting the man coming in from the West, but the law of the 
Prophet, which is literally binding on him, especially provides for the 
contingency of an oath to an iaofidel. I am not concerned in defending 
the practice, but there it is, precisely as a Roman priest who gives a 
Sacrament can withhold its efficacy. Moreover, it is a doubtful point 
in ethics, particularly difficult of decision in the Sultan’s case, how far 
open and unblushing unfairness may not entirely justify him in 
holding the view that the Christian Powers are hypocritical. I allude 
to the flagrant insincerity of Europe, when, lashed into frenzy over the 
Armenian massacres, it remained dumb when infinitely more appalling 
horrors took place on the River Amour. Any honest mind must 
be revolted by such dishonouring distinctions, especially as in the 
case of Armenia the matter was at least open to argument as to who 
was to blame, whilst the helpless unarmed men, women and chil- 
dren, whose bodies by thousands blocked the course of that mighty 
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river, had only committed the crime of desiring to live in the land 
of their forefathers. 

Of course, it is not here pretended that two blacks can make one 
white, but the harshness of the case lies in this, that whereas the 
obloquy of promise-breaking lies on the Sultan individually, the 
blame for this dishonest partiality on the part of the Powers is 
entirely impersonal since it has to rest on the shoulders of half-a- 
dozen Monarchs and their practically irresponsible Ministers. But 
this is too trite to need exposure, though nothing can be more fatuous 
than to suppose that the subtle-minded Turk takes no account of it. 
But it is chiefly on account of the Armenian massacres that 
Christian Europe has raised its latest howl against the Sultan, so 
that to the ordinary European it will seem a preposterous pro- 
position that he can be a “religious man” who could permit such 
atrocities. I pause for a moment to say that, with a somewhat 
intimate knowledge of the case, I do not believe he could have 
stopped it, any more than he could the outbreaks of a few weeks 
back, which, beyond all question, were solely and distinctly traceable 
to the Revolutionary Armenians, behind whom stand others unneces- 
sary to name. 

This unfailing belief in the spirit of Mohammedanism is, as I said 
before, the key to all the Sultan’s conduct, and is the incalculable 
force with which the world has yet to deal. If a map were 
constructed showing Turkey’s position in Europe before the Crimean 
War, we should be astonished to see how the Ottoman Empire has 
slowly dwindled away. We should be apt to think that this vast 
tract of land stretching from the Danube to the Bosphorus could only 
have been wrested from an expiring Power. But looking under 
the surface of things, and remembering that Mohammedanism is a 
matter of faith and not of territory, one can understand the belief 
now held by so many followers of Islam, that the shrinkage of their 
power in Europe is not altogether a misfortune. Cultivated and 
intelligent Mohammedans look on their creed as containing all the 
elements of truth that are required for a moral life. If you discuss 
the belief of Islam with these men, you quickly see that for every- 
thing that can be found in the Khoran that is degrading, he will 
give you a parallel in Christian and Jewish writings. As a Moham- 
medan will tell you: “It has taken Christianity over two thousand 
years to become even approximately free of the darkest superstitions, 
and why should not Mohammedanism, in six hundred years’ time, 
when also it will have lived,two thousand years, have made equal 
progress?” A. deep-thinking Turk remarked once, “ He would be 
a bold man who would predict that the polytheism of the Christian 
would not give place in another six hundred years to the less 
complicated belief of the One God of Mahomet.” 
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Now, to keep alive the belief in this One and Indivisible God 
seems to have been the set purpose of the life of Abdul Hamid, 
and that the only channel by which this pure creed can be transmitted 
to mankind is through the Caliph—the successor of him to whom 
it was revealed. Moreover, this is all the more readily accepted 
by Mohammedans, because there is no assumption of spiritual 
superiority, no sacerdotal arrogance, pretensions such as revolt 
the intelligence of laymen in other creeds. The Caliph is simply 
their Leader, a person who by family descent and other qualifications 
is appointed to look after Moslems. There is no outrage to common 
sense in the Caliphate, no brain-scattering theory that the Almighty 
Ruler of the universe selects some particular priest for his alter 
ego through the medium of a college of political intriguers. This 
belief in himself as he to whom the duty has fallen of keeping the 
faith of Islam pure and undefiled is the pivot on which turn the 
actions of the Sultan. 

Further, it is well known that the Sultan looks on Christianity as 
dead in more senses than one. First, that as a religious war-cry, it is 
not only dead, but is beyond resurrection ; secondly, that the sects into 
which it is divided hate each other with a fury even greater than 
they hate the faith of Islam ; and lastly, that as a rule of life its 
formulas and teachings are openly disregarded, or are only practised 
by the few, who, being innately good themselves, are, practically 
speaking, in no need of anything but Christ. But with the true 
believer of Islam this is certainly not the case. The faith of the 
Prophet is still a living force and rule of life, and millions of men all 
over the world are ready to draw the sword for it and to shed their 
blood in its defence. The spirit which conquered half the world is 
only dormant in Islam. 

Doubtless, to many, this will seem as absurd as the idea of a crusade, 
but to hold that view is to be ignorant of the extraordinary 
religious instinct that underlies Mohammedanism. I know the idea ofa 
Jehad or Holy War presents to many the fantastic idea of men galloping 
across deserts, shouting the war-cry of the Prophet, and living on dates 
and water—hordes to be easily routed by a hundred British soldiers 
or swept out of existence bya handful of Germans. But the modern 
defenders of the Faith of Allah, in Turkey alone, consist of some 
450,000 to 500,000 fairly drilled, well-armed, incomparably brave 
and hardy men, all within two hundred miles, or a few hours’ rail, 
of Constantinople itself—probably the strongest fortress in the world. 
Then behind these 500,000 stand over 2,000,000 men, still in the 
prime of their magnificent and sober manhood, not prowling about 
the purlieus of a great city, or passing their nights in a tramps’ ward, 
but agricultural labourers, boatmen, and others who live by their own 
hands, all trained men who have passed through the ranks. And 
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again, behind them are unnumbered millions, scattered all over the 
earth, who would unquestionably rally to the defence of their 
Faith, men more ‘instinct with the fighting quality than any other 
race. 

Now it may be argued that, at best, these would be undisciplined 
levies, but the Turk is naturally a disciplined soldier in the 
sense of obedience. The Russo-Turkish War demonstrated this 
beyond argument. Therefore, the Sultan, like most students of 
modern warfare, has ceased to believe in the overwhelming 
superiority of the German variety of soldier—a reputation won by 
overrunning France with a superiority in numbers of over four to 
one.! The next war will be waged by men whose training has not 
reduced them to automata, as no doubt much of the German 
system tends to do, Our Boer War has also proved that a rapid 
process of selection shows who are fitted for officers or leaders, 
and, as a war on Turkish soil would be largely of a guerilla nature 
and fought out amongst mountains, numbers of those now pursuing 
the free and healthy life of a brigand would come to the front as 
officers, where not only would they receive loyal obedience, but their 
reconnoitring instincts and topographical knowledge would be 
invaluable. Even now the Turkish soldier on the march has to fish for 
himself—in itself an excellent training, for there is no vast staff of men 
with six or eight letters after their names employed to cart up beer 
for him, and to wrap him up in his blanket at night, or see he takes 
the chill off the water he has to drink. Nor is he hampered and 
bedevilled by vexatious rules and regulations—the growth of centuries 
of centralised imbecility. In fact, ready to the hand of some great 
Conqueror (and there is no reason why one should not be born in 
Turkey as well as in Corsica), is this most magnificent fighting 
material, and that this Conqueror will be born is a hope as fondly 
cherished by Mohammedans as was ever that of a Messiah in 
Israel. 

It is true, however, that Abdul Hamid has no pretensions to 
being anything of the kind. JHe strictly knows his own limi- 
tations, but he knows also that it is his duty to keep the flame of this 
hope alive. For this he has worked night and day, and has spent 
those millions upon millions of money which come into his hands 
apparently but to vanish. In the remotest parts of the earth, as well 
as in the most populous, silently and secretly he has organised a vast 
Agency to carry out his idea: in our own Indian possessions ; in the 
most distant islands of the Indian Ocean and China Seas; from the 

(1) In 1870, according to the German General Staff, there were 1,200,000 Germans 
in the field against 336,000 French. At St. Privat there were 280,000 Germans with 
760 guns against 150,000 French with 530 guns. At Sedan there were 40,000 Ger- 


mans with 725 guus against 121,000 French with 360 guns.—Journgl of the Roya) 
United Service Institute. 
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western coasts of Morocco across the whole of Africa; on the plains 
of Mesopotamia and the frontiers of Persia. Nor has the old 
antagonism of religious divergence in Persia and other Mohammedan 
countries intervened to cause a break in the network, for now he is 
publicly recognised as the Caliph, even amongst the last of those 
who held out against his claim. Then all over Asia Minor, in the 
very heart of Asia Proper, in the entire South of the Russian Empire, 
through all North-Western China, in Afghanistan and amongst 
our own Mahrattas this Agency is firmly established, whilst for every 
man so employed in foreign parts there lives in Constantinople a 
counterpart with whom he is in constant correspondence. Nor do 
these Agencies confine themselves to keeping alive the belief in 
Abdul Hamid as the Caliph. They are in reality the most com- 
plete and practical missionary effort that the world has hitherto 
known to keep alive a faith. 

To gather some idea of how the Sultan’s Agencies work, it is in- 
teresting to glance over the contents of an able and admirably argued 
pamphlet which has been distributed all over the Mohammedan 
world; copies of it having been found in Mukden, in Zanzibar, in 
Khartoum, and may, for all we know, ,have deluged India. It 
has been translated into an infinity of Eastern languages and dia- 
lects; and I had the gist of it from a man who knew it well. The 
main points in it are that the Infidel, the Giaour, is shown to be the 
enemy of God, either as an Atheist or Polytheist, that is, a Freethinker 
or Trinitarian, with the result that religion and morality have nothing 
to do with each other in Christian lands. It showed that no Giaour 
laws were based on the teaching of Christ the Founder, but that 
everything He had taught or thought was in practice set aside. It 
drew an unflattering picture of the followers of Christ, touching 
lightly on the libertinage of priests, and how impossible it was for 
a Christian to keep out or get out of Hell without paying some 
other man. It did not seem to differentiate much between one sect 
and another, and thought there was not much to choose between 
the Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury. Its serious parts 
seemed inspired by Renan—in their touching and passionate 
love of the Holy Jesus, of his piteous and hopeless sacrifice ; 
his blood still crying aloud for vengeance on a world that had 
utterly forgotten Him. It also touched on politics, reminding its 
readers of the constant indignities to which Mohammedans are sub- 
jected in all lands, notably in British India, where the baneful 
teaching of the missionary is openly encouraged by the Government, 
and where not even the Zenana is safe from his or her poisonous in- 
trusion. I believe that in this part of the pamphlet there were some 
curious statistics of how much it costs our Missions to catch and convert 
a Mohammedan, and of how many Christians, male and female, get a 
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living out of the business.’ Politically, it described the condition of the 
Mahrattas as pitiable, and in this no doubt there was much exaggera- 
tion, as well as in parts referring to Persia, where Russia is described 
as a mere robber, without one shadow of principle. It would be interest- 
ing to trace, were it possible, the connection between this so widely- 
spread view and the recent attempt to assassinate the Shah. Some 
thirty million roubles are referred to inthe pamphlet as having gone 
back into Russian pockets out of the last Russian Loan to Persia. 
Then the Persians are asked why the road from the Caspian 
to Teheran swarms with soi-disant Russian travellers, evidently not 
there on business? In fact, the unhappy Persian is shown that he is 
altogether in a sorry plight—as, indeed, it requires little knowledge 
of things Persian to discover is the case. Dealing with France, the 
fact that she is maintaining 100,000 troops in the colony of Algeria, 
and is for ever fomenting troubles with Mohammedans, is dwelt on, 
and naturally the menaced Moor is warned. But this must suffice as 
to the pamphlet—for, after all, it is only one of hundreds of others, 
probably as well reasoned. 

Now nearly the whole of this complicated detail of foreign 
Agencies is personally superintended by the Sultan, showing a grasp 
of mind that has rarely been equalled. Nor does this by any means 
finish the list of his labours, and were I to attempt to describe the 
multifarious business this remarkable man manages to transact I 
should be accused of exaggeration. But it is beyond contradiction 
that he has cognisance of everything that passes in his Empire, 
inchoate and loosely governed as it appears to be. He knows the 
exact revenue which every village should produce, and whilst making 
allowance for inevitable plunder by the Valis and other officials, 
exacts that the residue be paid into his own hands at Yildiz Kiosk. 
What these sums amount to no human being except himself actually 
knows ; and none dare ask. The financial status and banking account 
of every well-to-do Ottoman subject is known to him, and if an 
official asks for an advance in salary or petitions for arrears, His 
Majesty says, “Pray why do you want money ? ‘There is 
£4,722 13s, 2d. to your banking credit. Let that suffice.” 

The Sultan is an indefatigable worker. Rising early, a day of 
labour begins that is not equalled by the poorest-paid scribbler or 
accountant in London. For hours a procession of Secretaries; 
Ministers; Ulemas; dragomans from Embassies; petitioners; messen- 
gers from Yemen, from Albania, from Samarkand or Bokhara; 
Holy Men from Mohammedan Mongolia, crowd his ante-rooms 
and wait their turn. When their turn comes they mostly find the 
Sultan knows beforehand all about their business, and disposes of 
it without seeking advice from any one. How he acquires this almost 


(1) I have been told by an ex-missionary it costs about £29,000 a head. 
VOL. LXXII. N.S. oF 
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universal knowledge is a mystery, for even the widespread organisa- 
tion of spies which permeates every section of society in Turkey 
would hardly suffice. Moreover, he rarely makes a mistake, with the 
result that those who have come from distant corners of the earth go 
back with wondrous tales of his omniscience; with the natural result 
of adding immensely to his influence. His favourite theory in cross- 
examination is that, given enough rope any man will hang himself, a 
view of human nature, in Constantinople, not without justification. 

Precisely the same applies to all endeavour to intrigue against him 
politically. It is, at this moment, about the most dangerous game a man 
can attempt to play. The skill and patience the Sultan displays in allow- 
ing things to trainer is most instructive, and was particularly instanced 
in the late French burlesque where Messrs. Lorando and Turbini were 
the dummies. It is generally believed that a massacre of Frenchmen 
throughout Syria and Palestine would have immediately followed any 
overt act of hostility on the part of France, and a rising in Tunis 
and Algiers, where French rule is looked on with abhorrence by the 
natives, would have plunged France into a costly and bloody war. 
The result was that after the bombastic promenade of the French Fleet 
to Mytilene, which was grotesquely represented as having benefited 
the whole of Europe by showing the Sultan he could trifle no longer 
with a great European Power, the Fleet vanished out of Turkish waters 
even quicker than it had come, with the undeniable result that French 
prestige has received a sore blow throughout the Mohammedan world, 
the first-fruits of which have been that her pretensions to protect 
the Catholics of the East have been ignored, and openly and defiantly 
set aside by Germany with the tacit consent of the Sultan and the 
approval of all the Great Powers. 

But it is not the intention here to convey the idea that the Sultan 
relies exclusively on the spiritual power he may possess as Caliph, 
indeed spirituality in such matters is foreign to all Mohammedan 
instinct. The great Founder of the Faith of Islam trusted to the 
more efficacious propaganda of the sword, and it is to the sword that 
his followers look for restoration to the position they once held. 
And Abdul Hamid goes further, for one of the most astute and 
statesmanlike moves of our time has been played by him, the world 
looking on and for the most part ignorant of its tremendous import ; 
the move being that by which he has utilised the insatiable lust of the 
German for gold to draw him on until he has become a wedge driven 
between Turkey’s two most powerful enemies, namely, France and 
Russia. It is not necessary to emphasise the fact that German 
influence is now paramount in Constantinople, whilst it would be 
childish to suppose that so wise a man as Abdul Hamid has permitted 
this influence to grow through personal regard for the Emperor 
William, or from fascination for the manner in which that 
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Monarch’s subjects conduct their business. The Sultan has never 
been known to do anything without a motive, and when he refused 
to give to a powerful group of English capitalists a concession for a 
railway, which the group were willing to take and work without a 
subsidy, and immediately gave it to a German group, who insisted 
on an enormous kilometric guarantee, he was not quite so ingenuous 
as many thought him. 

Nor in railways alone has he drawn on Germany. Everything 
that can be bought from Germany is procured in Turkey, from cheap 
artillery, similar to that bought by England in the same market, and of 
the same reliable quality, down to the fez worn by the troops, which, 
being made of German shoddy, goes black after a single wetting, and 
shrinks to half its size; the ammunition boots of the Army, literally 
made of brown paper and glue; the second-hand military over. 
coats worn by the German soldiers in Pekin; the tinned meats 
of Hamburg manufacture, which, with Rotterdam, is the market 
for all England’s old and worn-out horses; everything that it 
is possible to procure from the other side of the Rhine comes 
pouring into the Turkish military stores unchecked and uncounted. 
Nowhere in the East can you get away from the German. Under 
the silent cypresses of the graveyards of Scutari, on the ruined 
battlements of the Seven Towers, by the Sweet Waters of Europe and 
Asia, in the quaint and beautiful bazaar of Broussa, everywhere 
where there is room for a small table and a jug of beer you find the 
smug and smiling Teuton, his dulcet notes proclaiming his presence. 

This then is the key to the Sultan’s present foreign policy, and let us 
briefly consider what it means. First of all, he has erected a 
barrier between France and Russia and has practically rendered 
abortive, as far as Turkey is concerned, that standing menace to the 
peace of the world, the Dual Alliance. The vast and ever-increasing 
commercial interests of Germany in Turkey render it impossible for 
Germany to look on calmly whilst Russia, even if aided and abetted 
by France, in any way imperilled them. Only a few years back 
Germany had no interests in the Eastern Question beyond those 
affecting her relations with Austria. She was thus the most 
fortunately situated of the Great Powers. And now the most trifling 
of incidents on the Bosphorus may involve Germany in a struggle, 
not only in the Near East, but on both her eastern and western 
frontiers, with the two greatest military nations of the day—unless, 
by leaving her subjects in the lurch in Turkey, she abdicates her 
position as a Great Power. , 

3ut it is not in Turkey proper, nor even in Anatolia and Asia 
Minor that Abdul Hamid has bound Germany to his car, for quite 
recently he has conceded to Germany the right for the Euphrates 
Valley Persian Gulf Railway, and though the land conceded is a 
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mere narrow strip, still it is as effectual a barrier against Russia’s 
further westward progress as a continuous line of entrenchments. As 
far as Germany is concerned this railway will require, morally, as 
much defence as her Polish frontier. But, masterly as has been this 
stroke of policy on the part of the Sultan it by no means ends there. 
For it need hardly be said that the Persian Gulf vitally concerns 
British India. Thus, in the protection of the Sultan’s dominions, 
from the Bosphorus to the Indian Ocean, England is also deeply 
interested. 

In Europe we are apt to associate the idea of the Imperial Harem, 
with its seven hundred inhabitants, as indicating a profound depth of 
depravity. Practically the Harem is an Imperial or Government 
institution and part of the Civil List. The Sultan is the reverse of 
extravagant: indeed he is very parsimonious. He hates paying 
salaries and pensions. Nevertheless, vast sums of money go somewhere, 
but though his emissaries abroad and his spies at home must cost 
colossal sums, still, over and above the regular charges audited 
by the financial control, and sums absolutely necessary for the Army, 
Navy, and Civil Service, millions upon millions remain unaccounted 
for and never see the light of day. The general belief is that the 
Sultan is piling up a war-chest for future use—following the example 
of Russia, where, whatever can escape the clutches of Government offi- 
cials, impecunious nobles and others, goes the same way. Perhaps not in 
ten, nor in twenty years, nor yet in a century may the world have 
to reckon with this simple, much-abused faith of Islam. Moham- 
medanism is as mighty a force in the world as Catholicism—all the 
more because the common intelligence of mankind is in revolt against 
sacerdotalism, the curse of every creed, but one which is effectually 
banned in Islam by the far-seeing wisdom of the Prophet 


Jas. W. GAMBIER. 
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Ar the opening of the present year there were still alive amongst 
us two men who survived as representatives ot what poetry was in 
these islands before the commencement of the Victorian era. Both 
have left us—Mr. Aubrey de Vere, having reached his eighty-ninth 
year, passed away on the 20th of January ; Mr. Philip James Bailey, 
in his eighty-seventh, on the 7th of September. So, as we sit 
quietly and watch, we see history unrolling, since, in the chronicle 
of our literature, the closure of a great and complicated system of 
poetic activity is, in a sense, defined by the deaths of these venerable 
men. Moreover—and this is curious—in each of these survivors we 
had, living before us, types—not quite of the first order, indeed, but 
yet vivid types—of the two main divisions of the English poetry of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. That, namely, which was 
devoted to a reasonable grace, and that which was uplifted on a 
mystical enthusiasm. So that a sermon on the verse of that time 
might well take as its text the opposed and yet related names of 
De Vere and Bailey. 

Nothing so extensive is to be attempted here. But before en- 
deavouring to define the character of the talent of the younger of 
these veterans, and to note the place of Festus in the history of 
letters, we may linger a moment on what resemblance there was be- 
tween the two aged men, so intensely opposed in their general dispo- 
sition of mind and their walk in the world. They had in common an 
exquisite personal dignity, Mr. de Vere moving both in Ireland and in 
London in the genial companionship of like-minded friends, Mr. 
Bailey stationary in his cloister or hermitage at Nottingham. They had 
in common the happy fate which preserved to each in extreme old age 
all the faculties of the mind, the sweetest cheerfulness, the most ardent 
hopefulness, an optimism that nothing could assail and that disease 
itself avoided. Each, above all, to a very remarkable degree, pre- 
served to the last his religious devotion to that art to which his life had 
been dedicated, each to the very end was full of a passionate love of 
verse. Song-intoxicated men they were, both of them; retaining 
their delight in poetry far beyond the common limits of an exhilara- 
tion in any mental matter. 

When this has been said, it is the difference far more than the 
resemblance between them which must strike the memory. Of the 
imaginative opposition which the author of Jvstus offered to the 
entire school of which Mr. de Vere was a secondary ornament, more 
will be said later. But the physical opposition was immense, between 
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the slightness of figure and flexible elegance of the Irish poet, with 
his mundane mobility, and the stateliness of Mr. Bailey. Mr. de 
Vere never seemed to be an old man, but a young man dried up; 
Mr. Bailey, of whose appearance my recollections go back at least five- 
and-twenty years, always during that time looked robustly aged, a 
sort of prophet or bard, with a cloud of voluminous white hair and 
curled silver beard. As the years went by, his head seemed merely to 
growmore handsome, almost absurdly, almost irritatingly so, like a pic- 
ture of Connal, “ first of mortal men,” in some illustrated edition of 
Ossian. The extraordinary suspension of his gaze, his gentle, dazzling 
aspect of uninterrupted meditation combined with a curious down- 
ward arching of the lips, seen through the white rivers of his beard, 
gave a distinctly vatic impression. He had an attitude of arrested 
inspiration, as if waiting for the heavenly spark to fall again, as it 
had descended from 1836 to 1839, and as it seemed never inclined to 
descend again. But the beauty of Mr. Bailey’s presence, which was 
so marked as to be an element that cannot be overlooked in a survey 
of what he was, had an imperfection in its very perfectness. It 
lacked fire. What the faces of Milton and Keats possessed, what 
we remember in the extraordinary features of Tennyson, this was 
just missing in Mr. Bailey, whe, nevertheless, might have sat to 
any painter in Christendom as the type of a Poet. 


I. 


English literature in the reign of William LV. is a subject which 
has hitherto failed to attract a historian. It forms a small belt or 
streak of the most colourless, drawn across our variegated intellectual 
chronicle. The romantic movement of the end of the preceding 
century had gradually faded into emotional apathy by 1850, and the 
years which England spent under the most undignified and inefficient 
of her monarchs were few indeed, but highly prosaic. Most of the 
mental energy of the time went out in a constitutional struggle 
which was necessary, but was not splendid. A man is hardly at his 
best when his own street-door has been slammed in his face, and he 
stands outside stamping his feet and pulling the bell. The decade 
which preceded the accession of Victoria was, in literature, a period 
of cold reason: the best that could be said of the popular authors 
was that they were sensible. A curious complacency marked the 
age, a self-sufficiency which expressed itself in extraordinarily un- 
emotional writing. To appreciate the heavy and verbose deadness of 
average English prose in the thirties, we must dip into the books then 
popular. No volume of the essay class was so much in vogue as the 
Lacon of the Rev. Mr. Colton, a work the aridity of which can only 
be comprehended by those who at this date have the courage to attack 
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it. Mr. Colton, although he preached the loftiest morality, was a 
gambling parson, and shot himself, in 1832, in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. But that did not affect the popularity of his chain of 
dusty apophthegms. 

The starvation of the higher faculties of the mind in the William IV. 
period was something which we fail to-day to realise. No wonder 
Carlyle thought, in 1835, that ‘‘ Providence warns me to have done 
with literature,” and in 1837 saw nothing for it but to “buy a 
rifle and a spade, and withdraw to the Transatlantic wilderness.” 
In the letters of Tennyson we may easily read what it was that, 
after the failure of his enchanting volumes of 1830 and 1833, kept 
him silent in despair for ten of his best years. This was the dead 
lull during which the moral storms of 1840-1850 were preparing to 
gather. It was the time when the Puseyite controversy was 
beginning, when Z'racts for the Times, under an oppressive obloquy 
and miscomprehension, were making a struggle for religious warmth 
and air. A chilly light of reason applied to morals, that was what 
the subjects of William IV. desired to contemplate, and poetry 
itself was called upon to make a definite concession to the gospel of 
utility. Romance was at its lowest ebb, and even— 

‘the ghost of Miltiades rose by night 
And stood by the bed of the Benthamite.” 

Among poets who possessed the public ear at that time, the aged 
Wordsworth stood first, but the prestige of the laureate, Southey, 
who had been one of the most active and authoritative of reviewers, 
was, in many circles, paramount, Now Southey—as his most 
prominent disciple, Sir Henry Taylor, has proudly told us—* took 
no pleasure in poetic passion.” By the time of which we are 
speaking, however, Southey and even Wordsworth had passed into 
the background of active life, but there had been no reaction against 
the quietism of their later days. That quietism had taken possession 
of the taste of the country, and had gradually ousted the only serious 
rival it had seemed to possess, the violence of Byron. It was at this 
time, in the full tide of Benthamism, that Henry Taylor attempted 
a poetical coup d’état which demands close attention from the student 
of our literary history. 

In publishing his enormous drama of Philip van Artevelde,in 1834, 
Henry Taylor took occasion to issue a preface which is now far more 
interesting to read than his graceful verse. He thought the time 
had come to stamp out what he called “the mere luxuries of poetry.” 
He was greatly encouraged by, the general taste of the public, which 
obviously was finding highly-coloured literature inacceptable, and in 
a preface of singular boldness, not unadroit in its logic, Taylor 
presumed to dictate terms to the poets. Ile begged them, for the 
future, to walk the common earth and breathe the common air. He 
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entreated them to believe that forcible expression, fervid feeling, and 
beautiful imagery are useless if employed in connection with thoughts 
that are not “sound.” ‘There was to be no health for us unless 
reason had full supremacy over imagination. Reflection must take 
the place of mere “ feeling,” thought the place of imagery. Passion, 
so this faithful disciple of Southey considered, was to be regarded as a 
direct danger and disadvantage. 

Nor did the preface of 1834 confine itself to the encouragement of 
what was tame and good; it descended into the dust, and wrestled 
with lions that were wild and bad. It fought with Byron, as 
Christian fought with Apollyon, conscious of the awful strength of its 
supernatural opponent. It fought, less strenuously, and with a touch 
of contempt, with “the brilliant Mr. Shelley,” to whom it could 
afford to be condescending. It glanced round the arena without 
being able so much as to observe an antagonist who, to our eyes, fills 
the picture, and is alone sufficient to condemn all the Philip van 
Artevelde arguments and theories. This is Keats, of whom, so far as 
we can discover from this preface, Taylor had, in 1834, never even 
heard, or else despised so entirely that it did not occur to him to 
mention his name. 

The Preface to Philip van Artevelde enjoyed a great success. Its 
assumptions were accepted by the reviews as poetic canon law. It 
was admitted without reserve that the function of poetry was “to infer 
and to instruct.’”” The poets were warned to occupy themselves in 
future mainly with what was rational and plain. Henry Taylor had 
made a sweeping suggestion that the more enthusiastic species of 
verse was apt to encourage attention by fixing it on what is“ puerile, 
pusillanimous, or wicked.” ‘There was a great searching of heart in 
families; the newspapers were immense. A large number of copies 
of Childe Harold and of Manfred were confiscated, and examples of 
Pollock’s Course of Time (by many persons preferred to Paradise Lost, 
as of a purer orthodoxy) were substituted for them. Even the 
young Macaulay, who had suddenly become a power, joined the 
enemy, and declared that ‘“ perhaps no person can be a poet, or can 
ever enjoy poetry, without a certain unsoundness of mind.”’ Ah, but, 
cries in effect the excellent Henry Taylor, we will so coerce and brow- 
beat and depress the poets that they shall not think a thought or write a 
line that is not “ sound,” and the Benthamite himself (the stupendous 
original Jeremy had died, of course, in 1832) shall pluck, unhandily 
enough, at the lyre now consecrated to utility and decorum. 

It was the old balance between “ stasy” and ‘ec-stasy,” and 
Henry Taylor was, to a certain extent, justified by the character of 
such contemporary works as might be held to belong to the ecstatic 
species. It did not seem a moment at which great subjects and a 
great style were prepared to commend themselves. The most promi- 
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nent indulgers in “the mere luxury of poetry” were Heraud and 
Reade, whose efforts were calculated to bring instant ridicule upon 
imaginative writing by their hollow grandiloquence. There were 
the Byronisms of Croly, the once-famous author of that gorgeous 
romance, Sa/athic/, and there was the never-to-be-forgotten Robert 
Montgomery. All these poetasters merely emphasised and justified 
Henry Taylor’s protest. In genuine poetry of a highly imaginative 
cast there appeared, almost wholly unregarded, Pauline and Para- 
celsus, and in 1838 Miss Barrett produced, in defiance of the taste of 
the age, her irregular and impassioned Seraphim. None of these 
publications, however, disturbed in the least degree the supremacy 
of the school of good sense, or threatened that ‘ equipoise of reason ”’ 
which the disciples of Southey thought that they had fixed for ever. 
Poetry was to preserve its logical judgment; it was never to “ let 
itself go.” The cardinal importance of Mr. Bailey’s Jvstus is that it 
was the earliest direct counterblast to this scheme of imaginative 
discipline, and that when it appeared in 1839 the walls built up by 
Henry Taylor’s arrogant preface immediately began to crumble 
down. 


II. 


The extraordinary poem which thus recalled English literature to 
the ecstatic after a period of bondage to the static, and attracted the 
astonishment of the public by leading a successful revolt against 
baldness, against what a critic of the time called “the pride of 
natural barrenness,” was the work of an extremely young man. 
Philip James Bailey was born in Nottingham on the 22nd of April, 
1816. He was the son of a journalist of an excellent provincial type, 
a sturdy local politician, antiquary, and philanthropist, himself an 
amateur in verse, “an inveterate rhymer,” we are told, and full 
of enthusiasm for new ideas as they revealed themselves to active- 
thinking persons in those repressed and stunted “thirties.” The 
father of Philip James Bailey promptly acquiesced, like the father of 
Robert Browning, in the decision of his son to adopt “the vocation 
of a poet,” and the boy seems to have been educated to that end, 
as others to become chartered accountants or solicitors. Nominally, 
indeed, the latter profession was selected for young Bailey, who, 
nevertheless, as early as 1835, is understood to have begun to plan 
his great poem. It is further related that in 1886—the young man 
was in his twentieth year—he began to write Festus, and in 1838 
had finished the first draft of it. 

So far as it appears, there was nothing but irresistible vocation 
and a selective use of the most sympathetic models which led Bailey 
back to what had so long and so completely been neglected in English 
poetry, the record of the subtler action of the mind. In the midst 
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of a fashion for scrupulous common-sense, and “ the equipoise of 
reason,” here was a young man of twenty who, without any sort of 
impetus from without, and in defiance of current criticism, devoted 
himself to the employment of clothing philosophic speculation with 
almost reckless imagery. Henry Taylor had entreated the poets not 
to attempt to describe anything which cannot “ be seen through the 
mere medium of our eyesight.” But from the very outset the new 
bard was to deal wholly with impassioned spiritual life, exalted into 
a sphere unoccupied except by rapture and vision. You are to 
build, practically dictated the Preface of Philip van Artevelde, nothing 
but comfortable two-storied villas, with all the modern appliances. 
The architect of Fvstus comes, raising none but pinnacled archangelic 
chapels high in the unapparent. This was the note of the amaze- 
ment with which Festus was received in 1839. It bore a message of 
good tidings to spiritual souls starving in a utilitarian desert. It 
lifted a palm-tree, it unsealed a well in the arid flats of common- 
sense. We cannot, in the light of all that has been written since, 
appreciate in the least degree what Festus was to its earliest readers, 
unless we bear this in mind. All the yearnings for the unlimited, 
all the suppressed visions of infinity, all that groped in darkness after 
the excessive, and the impassioned, and the inconceivable, gathered 
in tumult and joy to welcome this new voice. James Montgomery 
wrote that, after reading Festus, he felt as though he had been eating 
of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 

To realise what it was which hungry visionaries found in the new 
poem, it is necessary to turn back to what it was which was presented 
to them in 1839. The first edition of Festus is a work of remarkable 
interest. It is now very rare, and it may safely be said that there 
is no volume which justifies more completely the passion or mania of 
the book-collector. For sixty-three years Fvstus has not lacked 
readers, and edition after edition has steadily supplied a demand. 
But the Festus of 1901 is a very different affair from the volume of 
the same name of 1839. In the first place, it is very unlike it in size, 
since it contains about 40,000 verses, while the original edition has 
something less than 10,000. We shall presently have to describe 
the extraordinary manner in which Mr. Bailey, during sixty years, 
steadily added to the bulk of his poem. But the point to dwell on 
here is that the effect made upon his own generation was not made 
by the huge and very unwieldy book which one now buys as Festus 
in the shops, but by a poem which was already lengthy, yet perfectly 
within the bounds of easy reading. It seems essential, if we are to 
gauge that effect, to turn back to the first edition. This was a 
large octavo, with no name on the title-page, but with a symbolic 
back presenting a malignant snake flung downwards through the 
inane by the rays that dart from a triangle of light, a very proper 
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preparation for the redundant and arcane invocations of the text 
within the covers. 

The attack of the utilitarians had been chiefly directed against 
the disciples of Byron, and the new poet evaded the censure of such 
critics by ignoring in the main the influence of that demonic 
enchanter. It is specious to see the effect of Manfred upon Festus, 
but in point of fact the resemblance seems to result from a common 
study of Faust. Norhas the Dr. Fuustus of Marlowe—although, since 
the publication of Lamb’s Specimens in 1808, that majestic poem had 
been within every one’s reach—anything very definite to do with 
Bailey’s design. This was founded, almost too closely, on that 
of Goethe’s Fuust. The result of the manipulation of later editions 
has been more and more to disguise the resemblance of the original 
draft of Festus to its great German forerunner, and to this, there- 
fore, with the edition of 1839 before us, we must give a moment’s 
attention. 

Bailey’s poem began, not as it does now, but with an abrupt 
introduction of the reader to Heaven, exactly as in Fuust, with a 
‘Prolog im Himmel.” In each case, God himself speaks, and in a 
triplet of verses. There isa “Chor der Engel,’’ called by Bailey 
“Seraphim ” and “ Cherubim,” and these combine in a great burst of 
melodious adoration, like ‘‘ die himmelischen Heerschaaren ”’ in Faust. 
Lucifer demands the soul of Festus to sport with, exactly as 
Mephistopheles asks for Faust. When the tempter abruptly appears 
to his meditating mortal victim, the startled “‘ Who art thou, pray ? ” 
of Festus is precisely the “ Wie nennst du dich?” of Faust. Later 
on, Lucifer and Festus ride Ruin and Darkness, the black colts of the 
Evil One, exactly as Faust and Mephistopheles do their black steeds 
after the Walpurgisnacht. In the 1839 edition of Festus the lyrical 
element is very much more prominent than in the later editions, 
where it has been steadily superseded by blank verse. These odes 
and choruses in the original text are plainly modelled upon the lyrics 
in the German poem, and, what is curious, it seems to be rather the 
second than the first part of /uust which has attracted the English 
rhapsodist, whose cantatas closely recall, in their form, those of the 
‘Chor seliger Knaben ”’ and the rest. 

It would be interesting to trace the mode in which Goethe in- 
fluenced the mind of the young Nottingham poet, whose master- 
piece was to be the most important contribution to English literature 
in which rivalry with Faust is predominant. Mr. Bailey, I am 
informed, never resided in Germany, and had but a scanty knowledge 
of the German language. The only direct reference to Goethe which I 
have found in his writings occurs in The Age, where he remarks that— 

“ Wolfgang's Faust flames forth the fire divine 


” 


In many a solid thought and glowing line ’’— 
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a couplet of not particularly luminous criticism. I suppose that 
Bailey was not constrained to spell out the original, since by 1836 
Goethe was not without interpreters in this country. The acquaint- 
ance of Englishmen with Goethe as a force hardly existed earlier 
than 1827, when Carlyle’s two great essays made their mark. In 
1831 Abraham Hayward led the army of translators, with a privately 
printed Fvust ; and in 1832 a certain sensation was caused in English 
intellectual circles by the death of Goethe, a reverberating event. 
Then followed version vpon version, comment upon comment; the 
publication to the outer world of Hayward in 1833, in 1835 the 
Faust of Dr. Auster, eagerly commended by the Edinburgh Review, 
these, we may shrewdly conjecture, were the main media of 
inspiration to the youthful Bailey, although he probably glanced 
at the original. Moreover there existed a widely-circulated portfolio 
of designs for Faust by Ritzsch, with some text in English ; these 
drawings were in the hands of the infant Gabriel Rossetti, it appears, 
by 1836, and may very well have stimulated the imagination of the 
adolescent author of Festus. There can be, at all events, no awk- 
wardness in comprehending that the latter, without any deep know- 
ledge of the German language, but by a mere happy inevitable 
instinct, could grasp the essential character of the sublime poem of 
Goethe, and bend its design to his own ends. The difficulty, I 
confess, to me is that, as I have said, Festus seems to presuppose 
familiarity with some scenes, at least, of the second part of Faust, 
which had not been published anywhere until 1831, and was but 
slowly and confusedly recognised in England. 

In the evolution of a plot the English drama was far less successful 
than its German exemplar. The great disadvantage of Festus was 
immediately perceived to be its lack of coherent outline. Elizabeth 
Barrett remarked that “the fine things were worth looking for, in 
’ Horne, one of the earliest and most judicious of 
admirers, lamented that the framework of the poem was unworthy of 
its eminent beauties of detail. The plot of Festus is, in fact, too slight 
to bear the heavy robes of brocade which are hung about its insuffi- 
ciency. To make such a work durably weighty it should have an 
actual story, complicated and animated enough to arrest attention. 
This was perfectly comprehended by Goethe in the first part of Fuust. 
But the narrative element in Festus is thin and vague to excess. The 
hero is a human soul, of the highest gifts and attainments, doomed to 
despair and melancholy, and unwillingly enslaved to sin. The mode 
in which he becomes the plaything of the arch-spirit of evil is 
impressive, but scarcely intelligible; nor are the relations of the 
tempter to his victim ever realised in a vividly dramatic or narrative 
way. It would be an almost impossible feat to separate the “ story ”’ 
or plot of Festus from its lyrical and rhetorical ornament. One has 
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to face the fact that the poem exists in and for these purple robes, 
and that it is essentially a series of transcendent visions, each clothed 
upon by a fresh set of more or less sumptuous and redundant imagery. 
The keynote of /vstus is a spiritual optimism. The lesson of the 
poem was easily perceived to be insistence upon the ministry of 
evil as a purifier. Man was to pass through sin as through a 
fire, and to come out purged from the dross of humanity. At the 
opening of the poem the note of hope is struck, In spite of Lucifer, 
and of all his ingenious activity, Earth and Man are improving. 
But God (the youthful Bailey was extraordinarily familiar with the mind 
of the Creator), in a speech of disconcerting petulance, dooms Earth 
to end: “ Earth to death is given,” and the pitying angels cover their 
faces. It is by playing upon the depression of one who inhabits an orb 
which is about to be annihilated that Lucifer obtains his ascendency 
over the spirit of Festus; he approaches him in the guise of a giant 
force, placable and sane, that will give the longed-for happiness. 
But Festus rejects all the vulgar forms of joy :— 
*¢ Spirit, 

It is not bliss I seek ; I care not for it. 

I am above the low delights of life. 

The life I live is in a dark cold cavern, 

Where I wander up and down, feeling for something 

Which is to be ; and must be ; what, I know not ; 

But the incarnation of my destiny 

| ae 

The worm of the world hath eaten out my heart.’’ 


Lucifer is equal to the opportunity; he promises to renew the heart 
of Festus within him, and to endow it with immortality in spite of 
God. Festus wavers, but he is now launched upon a career of super- 
natural adventures, presented to us in a succession of scenes and 
visions. ‘These are pleasing in proportion with their seriousness, for 
Mr. Bailey had none of Goethe’s gift of laughter, and his “ comic 
relief ” is invariably deplorable. It is in his communion with infinity, 
in his pictures of impassioned spiritual life, that he is successful, and 
his flights are most fully to be trusted when they carry him farthest 
up into the empyrean. 

If we analyse the narrative of Festus, we are led to strange and 
awkward conclusions. The Spirit of Evil, embodied in Lucifer, 
rarely coincides with the ethical action of guilt, and is often actually 
in collision with it. One does not see what Lucifer has to gain from 
his ascendency over Festus, since that personage continues melancholy, 
active in aspiration, in will passionately virtuous. The great 
evidence of his spiritual peril is the yielding of his intellect to the 
Devil, but Mr. Bailey is too delicate to carry out this submission to 
any practical issue. If Lucifer is very audacious, Festus does not 
embrace the wicked suggestion, but turns and rates the tempter, in 
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tones dignified and courteous, like those of Dr. Primrose reproving 
sin in Mr. Thornhill. On their Walpurgisnacht-ride over the world, 
Festus and Lucifer overhear an island-people, on their knees before 
a maiden fair, singing “ Hail Victoria! Princess, hail!” (a.p. 
1837), and quaintly enough it seems to be gratitude to Lucifer for 
having shown him this patriotic scene which finally conquers the 
scruples of Festus and binds him to the tempter. 

The central incidents of the poem are sometimes difficult to follow. 
Lucifer takes Festus up into the planet Venus, where they have an 
interview with the Muse, and where Angela, the dead love of Festus, 
appears to him. The scene changes to earth, and Festus is discovered 
with one “ my Helen” at what the stage-direction calls “a large 
party and entertainment.” This episode, or lyrical intermezzo, is long, 
and breaks the poem into two parts; it was considered very sprightly 
in the “ forties.” Festus sings the following song :— 

‘‘Thy nature is so pure and fine, 
*Tis most like wine ; 
Thy blood, which blushes thro’ each vein 
Rosy champagne ; 
And the fair skin which o’er it grows, 
Bright as its snows. 
Thy wit, which thou dost work so well, 
Is like cool moselle ; 
Like madeira, bright and warm, 
[Is thy smile’s charm ; 
Claret’s glory hath thine eye, 
Or mine must lie ; 
But nought can like thy lip possess 
Deliciousness ! 
And now that thou art divinely merry, 
I’l] kiss and call thee—sparkling sherry.” 
When Bailey is “divinely merry,” he puts the Muses out of 
countenance; yet this amazing anacreontic has survived through all 
the editions of Festus. The social occasion which opens with this 
gaiety proves a very lengthy and animated affair; there are romp- 
ings and singing of arch songs, and the discomfortable practice of 
wearing, beneath the lamp, wreaths of flowers which have been 
dipped in the wine-cup, much prevails. An extraordinary number 
of kisses, and vows, and amorous forfeits are exchanged, and Lucifer 
takes a modest and agreeable part in the entertainment. But at 
Nottingham, in the reign of William IV., the most successful evening 
parties came to an end before midnight, and one George having gone 
so far as to propose that a certain Fanny should “ fold him bee-like 
on her bosom’s gentle tide,” both Festus and Lucifer feel that it is 
time to separate, and the latter proposes that George should “shake 
hands, man, with eternity,” or, in other words, should go home to 
bed. The stage-direction is, “ They break up.” 
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rom these faded pleasantries it is strange to turn to the serious 
portions of the poem, which have preserved to a remarkable degree 
their freshness and sonority. Almost immediately after this “ party,” 
so unhappy in its provinciality, we come upon a scene admirably 
dramatic in tone, and in its excellent ironic note of mockery not un- 
worthy of Goethe or of Ibsen, in which Lucifer, in the guise of a 
ranter at the door of a church, preaches to the crowd a sermon on pre- 
destination, fooling his audience savagely, till, at last, they perceive 
his intention and turn to kill him. There is nothing of its kind 
finer in the poetry of that age than this magnificent sermon where it 
turns from persiflage to contemptuous invective. “Tremble!” cries 
Lucifer to his conventional congregation— 
“Tremble! ye dare not believe. 
No, cowards ! sooner than believe ye would die. 
Die with the black lie flapping on your lips 
Like the soot-flake upon a burning bar. 
Be merry, happy if ye can: think never 
Of him who slays your souls, nor Him who saves,— 
There’s time enough for that when you're a-dying! 


” 


Men are not to resist—such is the gospel of Lucifer; let your- 
selves go, he preaches, be swept on. Resistance is the beginning of 
spiritual life, it gives God his chance for leverage. ‘ Prance merrily 
off, skim like bubbles on the river, for then you are sure to come to 
me.” This is very Goethesque: “ stiirzt euch in Peneios’ Fluth!” 
one remembers. 

Although the subject is so audacious and apocalyptical, the text of 
the first edition of Festus is remarkable for simplicity of diction. 
There is a general absence of pomposity ; the author is inspired, 
with evident earnestness, by a genuine ecstasy of spiritual life. He 
submits to “ visions of sublime convocation,” but he avoids the error 
of translating these into swollen and preposterous language. It is 
the more needful to insist on this, because in later editions Bailey 
contrived to spoil his poem in this respect. He lost a great deal of 
his directness of speech, and he substituted for it, as we shall pre- 
sently see, a bombastic splendour which did him grievous wrong. 
But the blank verse of the original /’stus, which has something of 
the best parts of Young’s Night Thoughts (that very stately piece of 
elaborate rhetoric, nowadays so unjustly decried), is plain, full, and 
direct, with curious touches of realism. Its lyrics are less happy. 
Sometimes, as in the ballad of ‘‘The Gipsy Maid,” we have such a 
vivid improvisation as we could imagine a bard composing by a 
watch-fire in a mountain-pass, with no art, no care, yet with a long 
breath of melancholy music. But, in the main, it is the non-lyrical 
parts of Festus which fascinate its readers now as they did those of 
sixty years ago, by their unsatisfied yearnings after infinity, their 
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enfranchised metaphysical speculation, and their uplifted clarion- 
cries of melody and vision. 


III. 


Reviewers of the prevailing school, who held that poetry should be 
rational, broad and calm, received Festus in 1839 with bewilderment. 
To some of them it seemed less an achievement in art than an 
exercise in theological mysticism run mad. But the general verdict 
of the best judges was highly favourable, and when it became known 
that it was the production of a youth of two-and-twenty, it was 
looked upon as a kind of portent. There seemed nothing preposterous 
in comparing such a work with the famous monuments of literary 
precocity, with the Ode on Christ’s Nativity, with the Essay on Criticism, 
with Endymion. What might not the author attainto? It could 
not be questioned that Festus was a better poem than Queen Mab; 
why should young Bailey not grow up to be as great a poet as 
Shelley ? Already he possessed sustained powers of a very high 
order. He had actually achieved, at these his tender years, a body 
of philosophical verse, strenuous, fervent and elevated. He had 
already, as Swift might have said, his wings and his music. What 
he lacked was what youth never possesses, a sense of proportion, a 
delicacy of workmanship, a full command over his materials. These 
would naturally follow with the ripening years, “ which mellow what 
we write to the dull sweets of rhyme.” 

By what inscrutable fate was it ordained that in this case the gifts 
never ripened at all? At twenty-three Bailey was perhaps the most 
“ promising” of living English poets, and at eighty-six that promise 
was still to be fulfilled. In 1902, as in 1839, Philip James Bailey 
was the author of Festus, neither more nor less. Had he died in the 
last-mentioned year he would have retained a foremost place among 
our “inheritors of unfulfilled renown”; he would be habitually 
mentioned with Chatterton. But, by the oddest irony, he survived, 
actively endeavouring to improve his position, until extreme old age, 
and yet was never able to recapture his earliest melody and fervour. 
Meanwhile his arrested development and successive mishaps did not 
affect to any appreciable degree the fate of his solitary production, 
which continued and continues still to have a wide circle of readers. 
The case is odd in itself and singular in the history of our literature. 

The earliest reception of Festus was mainly by those most 
intimately interested in the art of poetry. Tennyson, Bulwer 
Lytton, Thackeray, the Brownings and Horne were among its few 
original admirers and advocates. But astime went on the ring of 
readers spread further ontwards and hecame steadily less esoteric, 


The edition of 1846, which bore the author’s name on the title-page, 
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greatly added to the quantity of his readers, but took something from 
their quality. ‘Tennyson, who had been rapturous, while advising 
FitzGerald to read Festus—* There are really very grand things in it ” 
—confessed that his correspondent would “ most likely find it a great 
bore.” (Any human being, by the way, less likely to appreciate 
Festus than FitzGerald it would be difficult to imagine.) The 
Brownings, even, now saw spots in thesun. But with this slackening 
of technical or professional interest in Bailey, there grew up a public 
sympathy founded on the matter of his poem, its theological positions, 
its doctrine of ultimate salvation, its bewitching theory of remedial 
chastisement, its universalism. This process of divorce from the 
purely literary current of the time has continued ever since, and is 
the cause of several of the anomalies of Mr. Bailey’s celebrity. 

Borne on a tide of imaginative earnestness, the young author 
had declared that whatever he had received, in a rush of improvisa- 
tion, was made independent of the workmanlike attributes of the art 
by the fulness of his message and the abundance of his imagery. 
With incomparable boldness, this lad of twenty-three had written as 
the colophon of his poem :— 

“ Read this, world! He who writes is dead to thee, 
But still lives in these leaves. He spake inspired: 
Night and day, thought came unhelped, undesired, 
Like blood to his heart.” 


This is an impressive attitude, so long as the inspiration lasts; but 
suppose it to be withdrawn? It is then that the rhapsodist feels the 
lack of that craft and discipline of art which he scorned in the hour 
of his prophetic afflatus. There was never a greater disappointment 
than attended the publication of Mr. Bailey’s second volume, 7c 
Ange! World, in 1850. The opportunity was matchless, since a 
generation had now grown up emancipated from all the sedative 
legislation of Southey and Taylor. Highly-coloured poetry was at 
present in fashion; imagination had reasserted its supremacy over 
reason. There was no fear that Builey’s verse would be reproved because 
of its excess of force and fervour. But The Angel World, in Jeffrey’s 
phrase, “ wouldn’t do.” It was a kind of celestial romance in blank 
verse, faintly reminiscent of Eloa and still more faintly of The Loves 
of the Angels. It repeated, in less seductive accents, the universalist 
dogma of Jestus—good and bad alike were finally to be lapped in the 
mantle of the Eternal rest : 

“They who had erred and they who taughi to err, 
Along with those who, wise and pure, withstood.” 
But it was, either as a tale or as a sermon, extraordinarily unex- 
hilarating. However, although the little volume has never been 
re-issued, the reader may in this matter indolently form his own 
VOL. LXXII, N.S, 3 G 
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opinion, since Bailey, finding that people would not accept The Angel 
World, formed an ingenious and unfortunate project, which he con- 
tinued to carry out for the rest of his life. Ifa poem was received 
by the critics and the public with marked disfavour, he would be even 
with them by putting it bodily into the next edition of Festus. The 
argument in his mind seems to have been something like this: “ You 
won’t read my new piece, and you say you prefer Fvstus? Very 
well, then it shall form part of Festus, and so you will be obliged 
to read it.” Accordingly, as research will prove, Zhe Angel World 
was broken into two parts, and was silently implanted in the middle 
of the next edition of Festus, with such verbal adaptations as were 
necessary, but otherwise without change. 

Internal evidence tends to show that the crushing failure of The 
Angel World convinced the poet of his error in depending wholly 
on improvisation or “ inspiration.” In 1855 he published The Mystic, 
a volume which displays a close preoccupation with form. It con- 
sists of three unrelated poems, of which the first is modelled on 
Shelley’s AJastor, while the second, called “ A Spiritual Legend,” is 
a strenuous and almost violent pastiche of Miltonic blank verse, the 
stresses and inversions and elisions of the rhythm of Paradise Lost 
being reproduced as though for a wager. In particular, the Miltonic 
use of proper names is introducéd without restraint, so as to produce 


at length an almost ludicrous effect, although often in itself beautiful 
in its full echo of Milton : 


“ By great Shedad, city occult, whose walls 
Towered in alternate tiers of silver and gold ; 
Where bright Herat, city of roses, lights 
With dome and minaret the landskip green ; 
Damasek old, old Byblos, or Babel, 

Or Tchelminar, or Baalbek, or where Balkh, 
Mother of cities, murally encrowned, 
Mourns.’’ 


There are magnificent lines in both these poems, but especially in 
“A Spiritual Legend.” The fault of them is their obscurity, their 
vagueness ; it is, frankly, impossible to know what The Mystic is all 
about. They must be considered mainly as exercises in versification, 
undertaken, oddly and perhaps pathetically, by a poet who felt that 
something divine, a gift of youth, was slipping from him, and who 
determined to recapture it by a tardy and vain preoccupation with 
the form and structure of verse. 

Certain fragments of the volume of 1855 were shredded, in the 
extraordinary fashion already mentioned, into the ever-swelling Festus, 
although most of The Mystic was rebellious to this kind of adapta- 
tion. But Bailey had formed the idea, long before this, that the 
original outline of Festus was sufficiently elastic to be stretched in- 
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definitely : “more or less ”—ambiguous phrase !—he had perceived 
this from the beginning, he wrote in 1889. He worked everything 
into the design of his drama, he accounted for all his later fancies 
and rhapsodies by thinking, “This will do for Festus.” He thought 
that there had been revealed to him a new and more rational idea of 
Hell, and he now scarcely wrote anything in which his ideas of the 
limitation of punishment and the eternity of universal bliss did not 
find place. A curious example of this persistency may be given. 
The last of the three pieces which form the volume of 1855 isa 
ballad called “‘ A Fairy Tale” ; it is one of Bailey’s least fortunate 
productions, a languid and insipid story of how a little girl was 
disporting at eve in a verdant ring, when she was pounced down 
upon by the fairies, and persuaded to live with them. The hasty 
reader might easily see in this nothing but a piece of unusually 
guileless and puerile early Victorian mock-romance, but if he pushes 
on he will find his Bailey. The little girl casually discovers that 
the fairies are greatly depressed by their lack of a soul, so she sits 
up at the flower-embroidered banquet and eloquently propounds to 
Sir Oberon and to “divine Titania, night’s incomparable queen,” 
the glad theory of universal salvation. It really became with Bailey 
a King Charles’s head. 

Of the later publications of Mr. Bailey it is kinder not to speak 
in detail. The Age, of 1858, was a satire on the manners and morals 
of the day, in heroic couplets; Universal Hymn, in Thomsonian 
blank verse, of 1867, was cut up, in the usual way, to feed that 
poetical Oliver Twist, the insatiable Festus ; Nottingham Castle, of 
1878, was an attempt at an historical ode in the grand style. No 
poet ever did more in his later years to destroy the favourable 
impression created by the writings of his youth. For the last 
quarter of a century Mr. Bailey has given up the vain attempt to 
attract readers to his miscellaneous writings. He frankly abandoned 
them, and we need not dwell upon them. He could afford to throw 
these punier children of his brain to the wolves, because of the 
really formidable proportions which his first-born had gradually 
attained. To a recent visitor he said, plainly, that he was the author 
of one book, and that is what he will remain in the chronicle of litera- 
ture. His obstinate determination to present his string of scenes as 
a whole, in spite of the hopelessly invertebrate character of the 
design, has in the end led to a sort of acceptation of Festus asa 
definite achievement. 


» IV. 


Of attempts to “ place” the author of Festus in relation to other 
authors, the earliest, so far as I am able to discover, was that made 
by Robert Chambers in 1858. This careful critic, surveying the 
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literature of his day, observed “a group of philosophical poets—men 
of undoubted talent, learning and poetic imagination, but too often 
obscure, mystical and extravagant.” This group, he explained, 
consisted of P. J. Bailey, Robert Browning and Richard Hengist 
Horne. To-day the differences between Festus, Paracelsus and 
Orion are more striking than the similarities, but Bailey had a 
pronounced admiration for both the latter poems. For the Brownings 
Mr. Bailey preserved an enthusiastic regard, but there is no trace of 
their style upon his.' In fact, we look in vain for contemporary 
influences in Fvstus ; Goethe for matter, Milton, Thomson and Shelley 
for manner, were Bailey’s masters, and occasionally he was faintly 
touched by Byron. It will be found that what was ultimately 
discarded from F¢vs‘vs as immature is in the main Byronic. The 
prevailing Byronism was a weed which he uprooted from his poetic 
garden, as Tennyson and Browning are said to have done from 
theirs. 

Mr. Bailey’s interest in the successive generations which he saw rise 
up and pass away was kindly but fluctuating. He liked a gorgeous 
texture in poetry, and was therefore attracted to D. G. Rossetti and 
much later to Lord de Tabley. About 1872-75 he indulged, anony- 
mously, in a certain amount of reviewing, and said very kind and 
delicate things about some of the poets that were at that time making 
their first bow to the public. But more interesting is the fact that 
in the fifties he was taken as a model by a group of writers who made 
a great stir for the moment, and are now too readily forgotten. 
These were the Spasmodists, as they were called, who accepted the 
rather formless Festus as the pattern for huge semi-dramatic pieces 
more amorphous still; Alexander Smith, in 4 Life Druma (1853), 
Sydney Dobell, in Balder (1854), and J. Stanyan Bigg, in Night and 
the Soul (1854), displayed themselves as the docile and reverent off- 
spring of Bailey. Why the influence of Festus suddenly, after so 
many years, made its appearance thus sown broadcast, is curious, 
and curious too the extravagance of these imitations. Perhaps no 
one ever soared and sank so violently as did the author of Night and the 
Sou/. Yet even the Spasmodists had merits, which might detain a 
critic, but here they are interesting to us only as a cluster of satellites 
oddly circling round the planet of Festus in its mid-career. 

The Spasmodists imitated Mr. Bailey’s ecstasy, but not his moral 
earnestness and not his original strain of religious philosophy. His 
was a mind of greater weight and fuller body than theirs. He was 
often redundant and sometimes nebulous, but there was always some- 


(1) Miss F. C. Carey, the niece and constant companion of Mr. Bailey, tells me that 
her uncle became acquainted with Paracelsus immediately after the publication of 
Festus, probably in 1840, as the gift of Westland Marston. This disposes of any idea 
of the influence of the earlier on the later poem. 
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thing definite behind the coloured cloud. His occasional excursions 
into prose were not fortunate, for his style was awkward and heavy, 
and he liked to coin impossible words: he says “evilhood,” for 
instance, although even he seems to have blenched before the use of 
“ goodhood.” His prose was unattractive, therefore, but it is worth 
examining, because it reveals the intense convictions which led the 
writer onward. In natural temperament, I think, Mr. Bailey was 
timid, but in his determination to thrust his message on the world he 
showed an absolute courage which neither ridicule, nor argument, nor 
neglect could shake in the slightest degree. And this may bring us to 
a reflection to which the study of Festus must inevitably lead, namely 
that in this his single-minded earnestness lay the secret of Mr. Bailey’s 
reward. <A word to indicate in what way this operated must close 
this brief study of his work and character. 

By a curious misuse of a phrase which has become almost a 
journalistic cliché, Mr. Bailey has been recently called a ‘ poet’s 
poet.” If this term has a meaning at all, it refers to the quality 
which makes certain writers, whose nature leads them to peculiar 
delicacy of workmanship, favourites with their fellow-craftsmen, 
although little comprehended by the vulgar. Mr. Bailey was the 
exact opposite of these poets. There was nothing in his work to 
attract students of what is exquisitely put, and, as a rule, he has been 
little appreciated by these rarer spirits. His form is so plain as to 
be negligable ; it isin his matter, in his ethical attitude, that he is 
found attractive by those—and they are numerous—who in several 
generations have come under his spell. Festus appeals to the non- 
literary temperament, which is something very different indeed from 
saying that it appeals to the anti-literary. Those who love it 
appreciate its imagery, its large music, its spacious landscape, but 
they value it mainly for its teaching. No purely esthetic estimate 
of the poem will satisfy those who reply, ‘‘ Yes, what you say is 
technically true, no doubt; but it has helped and comforted me, and 
it helps me still.”” In many a distant home, in America even oftener 
than in Great Britain, a visit to some invalid’s room would reveal 
the presence of two volumes on the bed, the one a Bible, the other 
Festus, This is an element in the popularity of Mr. Bailey which 
criticism is powerless to analyse. But no consideration of his remark- 
able career is complete if a record of it is neglected. 

Epmunp Gosse. 
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Never has any undertaking in which this country has been en- 
gaged been so sharply and universally assailed as the late South 
African War. It may be hoped that the dealing of hard blows 
and often hasty ill-considered words is ended, that calmer 
counsels will prevail, and that the time for sober deliberate judg- 
ment is at hand. We should look now for the sound application 
of the lessons taught, the keen appreciation of warnings conveyed, 
and leave mere criticism on one side. Much of it was crude, im- 
perfect, unjust, often deduced hysterically by ignorance from in- 
complete data. The right incidence of blame has yet to be found 
for shortcomings of which failure was the outward manifestation. 
Evil effects have still to be traced to their true causes. One, the 
principal and primary cause, has been very generally overlooked and 
underestimated. We have sought explanation in the faulty nature of 
our great military engine, condemning its gear as obsolete and useless, 
its parts and processes defective, and have never sufficiently realised 
that it was short of motive power. It was unequal, in fact, to the 
work put upon it, and was infallibly foredoomed to break down 
under extreme high pressure. Every one knows now, or ought to 
know, that the fundamental error militating against success in the 
field was the inadequacy of means immediately available for war on 
a large scale. Mr. Brodrick had the courage to admit this when he 
confessed the other day that the Government had obeyed the man- 
date of the people and attempted a colossal task without more exact 
calculation of its magnitude. We had begun with 70,000 men what 
250,000 could not accomplish under nearly three years. He might 
have added that, to make matters worse, the lack of sufficient strength 
was intensified by the neglect of even common precautions, the obsti- 
nate refusal to listen to urgent advice, to prepare for the inevitable 
war impending. The general deficiency in our armaments is a 
responsibility shared, as Zhe Times put it lately, ‘“ by successive 
Governments, by a long array of successive officials, by the House of 
Commons ”’; in a word, by the people of the realm. But particular 
blame rests with the authorities who left undone things that it was of 
the most pressing and essential importance to do betimes. If we are 
wise this will be now brought out in the most unsparing and convincing 
fashion, not in any very vindictive spirit, but to save us from the 
same mistakes on a future occasion. It is a comfortable doctrine 
with some politicians that we shall never be again caught in such a 
perilous crisis, but the Millennium has not yet certainly arrived, 
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and a great war may once more be forced on us still more sharply 


and shrewdly, with less chance of escape from the dire consequences 
entailed by somnolence in a fool’s paradise. 

In this regard, in the careful investigation and full exposure of the 
conditions that obtained on the eve of the South African conflict, the 
War inquiry now sitting may, if not led away into mere academic 
discussion, do a great national service. As to one part, the first branch 
of the reference, the question of preliminaries, the Commissioners 
have full power to search out and analyse all the facts, and their 
fitness is probably as undoubted as their good-will. On the second 
half of the reference, that which comprises the conduct of “ operations 
up to the occupation of Pretoria,’ they are less likely, for reasons 
hereafter to be set forth, to express a competent or conclusive opinion. 
But as to “the supply of men, ammunition, equipment, and trans- 
port by sea and land, in connection with the campaign,” they should 
be able, if their proceedings be wisely governed, to elicit abundant 
information and of the most useful salutary kind. The one fear, and 
that which has in some respects shaken full confidence in the Com- 
mission, is, that by closing its doors it rejects all outside guidance and 
counsel, and it may at times go astray in its deliberations. The 
relative value of the matters to be elicited, and the nature of the 
evidence to be called up for the purpose, may not be borne clearly in 
view, and some indication of this has been foreshadowed already. It 
is right that official witnesses should be summoned at the outset to 
hand in papers and particulars to form a groundwork of inquiry, but 
the present tenants of office, many of them subordinates, are not those 
who were principally concerned with the preparation, or want of pre- 
paration, for the coming campaign. The higher military staff serving 
at the time can alone throw full light on what happened ; on the deaf 
ear so constantly turned to urgent representations, on the tardiness 
to move, the steadfast refusal to accept the plainest warnings even at 
the eleventh hour, of the permanent need to mend and make up de- 
ficiencies at once, so as to put our military forces upon something more 
nearly approximating to a proper war-footing. Abundant facts of 
this kind are at the disposal of the Inquiry, if the Commissioners are 
only resolute in searching for them. But they must know what to 
work for, and not merely accept what they are told. Plenty of 
advice of the right kind would be forthcoming, if they invite it 
frankly and openly and from the right people. 

It will be well to consider one by one and somewhat in detail the 
chief points to be elucidated ,by the Inquiry, taking them in the 
order of the reference. And first, then, as to the supply of men: the 
numerical strength of the forces on hand in the summer of 1899. 
No one at that date, outside a very narrow circle of especially well- 
informed and far-seeing experts, doubted for one moment that we had 
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not more than enough troops on call to settle very summarily with 
the Boers. The Government were in a position to know better ; they 
had been told some very siguificant facts, but chose to ignore them 
and the menace they contained. In the early days of disaster grave 
injustice was done to the skilled and indefatigable purveyors of military 
intelligence, who were adjudged to have fallen short in their manifest 
duty by their meagre acquaintance with the resources of the two 
South African Republics. It has been since abundantly proved that 
they had gained a very intimate knowledge of the readiness of our 
prospective foes for offensive action, of their considerable numbers, 
that is to say, their vast accumulation of guns and munitions of war, 
and had duly reported the same to their superiors. It can now be 
stated without fear of contradiction that the whole of this information, 
since proved curiously and most commendably accurate, was in the 
possession of the authorities, not only of the heads of the Army 
hierarchy but of the Cabinet itself. The higher staff officers had 
earnestly pressed it on the attention of Ministers as a portent of 
coming conflict, and as an admonition giving fair notice of what we 
might expect to find opposed to us. We have been told that if our 
Intelligence Department had been planned on larger lines, like the 
German great General Staff, it would have spoken with more effect, but 
the fact remains that its pregnant warnings were couched in very strong 
language and were put forward with all the backing possible from the 
military advisers of the Government. The war nevertheless caused 
no misgiving to the general public, to the easily persuaded Press, and 
to that pernicious person, “ the man in the street.” It was quite a small 
undertaking ; we had no bigger job before us than to fight “ five-and- 
twenty thousand farmers with muskets,’ and it was to be easily com- 
passed by the despatch of one army corps. 

What might have been accomplished by the prompt appearance of 
an army corps upon the scene while negotiations were still pending 
must be left to rather vain conjecture. It is of more interest to-day 
that we should remember that an army corps could not have been 
sent at all under the political conditions of the moment, and the 
difficulty with our present army system, or what is still supposed to 
exist, must always recur. We shall never be able to put an army 
corps in the field, much less two, without mobilising the Reserves. 
We cannot mobilise them without proclaiming it to all the world. 
The men needed to fill out and stiffen the ranks, not as a makeshift 
but as part and parcel of the system, are within reach but they can- 
not be called up secretly; the step must be taken overtly, as by law 
directed, on the occurrence only of a grave national emergency. For 
all lesser occasions we must resort to such shifts and contrivances as 
offer; the shuffling of the cards, the robbing of one set of units to 
augment others, the manipulation of reliefs and rosters of service so 
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as to provide even the smallest expeditionary force. We had recourse 
to these expedients in the penultimate stages before the war, but it 
was only tardily and with extreme difficulty that men were pushed 
forward into the front line. Yet the shoe pinched sorely. Natal was 
manifestly in imminent danger, when the Cape Colony, under superior 
strategy, might have been seriously threatened, and a genius like 
Napoleon might have overrun, perchance conquered, South Africa. 
Most of us remember the anxious days when the Colonial garrisons 
were slowly but still inadequately reinforced with fractions drawn 
from all quarters of the Empire. We only escaped overwhelming 
disaster by a hair’s breadth and the result hung long in the balance. 
To be always short of troops is the inseparable condition of an army 
never quite equal to normal, altogether unequal to abnormal, demands. 
This has been ever our case, and will be increasingly so with the 
constant extension of frontier and the growth of Imperial responsi- 
bilities. It may well be urged that we should devise some different 
plan of working, frankly admitting that the present does not meet the 
requirements. The system of short service with the colours, followed 
by a longer term in the Reserve, is out of favour with many. The 
gravamen of the charges against it is that without the Reserve it is half 
inefficient, and if the Reserve is rushed into the front line it ceases to be 
a reserve. Those who denounce it most fiercely would, however, be 
troubled to find a substitute at the same price ; and it cannot be for- 
gotten that, such as it is, it was forced on us for want of anything better 
to propose. If we start with the unalterable premise that service with 
the colours must be short, for the simple reason that recruits will not 
enlist for long terms, then the transfer to the Reserve and temporary 
civil life cannot be avoided. If the ranks are constantly filled with 
men who are still only half men, with immature lads still unfit for 
rough knocks, it is mainly because we must accept what offers, and 
that the age of enlistment is perforce tender, for the full-grown, with 
settled habits and avocations, are loth to take the shilling. Too much 
has, of course, been made of the alleged worthlessness of the lads; 
they are for the most part undeveloped, not inefficient, and in this last 
war thousands and thousands who could not do so at first presently 
took their place with the best in the ranks. There is but one way to 
mend the present system, and that is to constitute a second or further 
reserve, and the opposition to that would be so strenuous in the 
present temper of the nation and our rulers as to make it out of the 
question. It could only be accomplished by adding enormously to 
the establishment, and this the cconomist will always forbid, while 
we cannot hope that the increased numbers could be obtained from 
the existing sources of supply, for it is to be feared we have 
nearly reached the sum or limit of the candidates for enlistment. 
There is no good reason to hope that in the next great trial of 
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strength, if we are ever put to it, we shall be better supplied with 
regular soldiers than at the outset of the South African War. The 
pessimist will, indeed, contend that our later condition will probably 
be worse than the first. If the crisis came soon we should find 
ourselves with an almost non-existent, at best a seriously 
diminished, Reserve. Many years must elapse before it again 
reaches the satisfactory total of 80,000, at which it stood in 1899 
The pressing needs of the discharged men who cannot find re- 
employment and are permitted to escape want by re-engagement, 
must for the time further injuriously affect the Reserve. We shall 
be fortunate if this difficulty of absorbing ex-soldiers into civil 
life does not develop into a manifest grievance, the remedy for 
which cannot be clearly seen, although the probable result must 
cause considerable uneasiness. It may fairly be called the key- 
note of an army system, and if it rings false there must be an 
end some day of voluntary service. The classes that enlist are not 
perhaps far-sighted, but they cannot fail to understand that soldiering 
is but a poor provision for future years if men who have deserved 
well of their country are left out in the cold when they return to civil 
life. The most painful and disquieting symptoms have recently been 
brought to light—on the one hand callous, unpatriotic employers, 
on the other the selfish jealousy of employés protesting against 
the competition of the ex-soldier in the labour market. These are 
important matters that may well come within the purview of the War 
Inquiry Commissioners. They will tell us, no doubt, as we already are 
aware, that the quotas of men available from the ordinary sources 
were rapidly exhausted, and they will naturally bear witness to the 
extraordinary and unprecedented manner in which they were nearly 
spontaneously quadrupled, but we shall be more grateful to them if 
they can show how these springs can be made perennial or their 
products stored against future requisition. 

Next, after the supply of men, comes that of ammunition and 
stores. Here the responsibility can be more directly fixed upon the 
Government, for it can be proved to demonstration that at the out- 
break of the war, and for some time previous, the stocks on hand 
were low and reserves had been depleted by current demands, which 
were not replaced. In one year some three millions meant for neces- 
sary replenishment had been suddenly and peremptorily struck out of 
the Estimates, and the gap was never refilled. If the War Inquiry 
will sift this to the bottom, it will earn the gratitude of the country by 
bringing prominently forward the danger of allowing the temporary 
pressure of a Budget to interfere with permanent efficiency. That 
single shortsighted saving was felt far into the war period; and not 
merely in the shortness of munitions of war at the front, but in the 
almost complete denudation of home storehouses and magazines. When 
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early in 1900 very real alarm was felt at the defenceless state of these 
islands, drained dry by incessant drafts to South Africa, and the 
immediate creation of new field batteries was decreed, the necessary 
guns were bought abroad. Woolwich Arsenal was empty; but for 
the prompt self-reliance of a high official who dared seek a supply in 
Germany, the home garrison would have included no field artillery. 
There has been much fierce controversy as to the quality of the 
ordnance which accompanied the expeditionary army, and its com- 
parative value with that of the Boers, but the final verdict seems to 
be in favour of the latter. Whether or not we accept this view, it is 
certain that no steps were taken to increase our artillery pari passu 
with the Boer armament. Ignorance cannot be pleaded as the 
excuse, for very ample information was afforded in the “ Military 
Notes” furnished by the Intelligence Department, to which reference 
has already been made. That the Transvaal artillery included the 
newest Creuzots and Krupps, Long Toms that “might be used as 
guns of position,” and certainly were; that there were Armstrong and 
Hotchkiss guns, and Vickers-Maxims and pom-poms, was revealed 
in very precise detail; also that the Free State was well provided 
with guns of the newest type, and that in both Republics there was 
an abundance of small arms, and that almost unlimited supplies of 
ammunition had been laid in. All these facts have been printed 
and published officially, so that the War Inquiry need do no more 
than endorse and emphasise what is already known. 

The question of equipment comes within the last category, and it is 
obvious that if war material was lacking other supplies were certain to 
run short. It is satisfactory to note, that in the matter of clothing and 
personal equipment commendable activity was displayed. The 
manufacture of khaki must have been begun before the date of the 
Queen’s Proclamation, calling out the Reserve, namely October 7, 
1899, for within three weeks, when the first infantry units were 
embarked, the men wore their field uniform and carried their field 
kitson board. Private contracts had been called in to supplement the 
Government factories, and no departures were delayed on account of 
deficient clothing. It was far otherwise, and we look to the War 
Inquiry to put this on record, with the subsidiary services indis- 
pensable to make a fighting force mobile in the field. No foresight 
whatever was shown in the matter of transport appliances and the 
provision of transport animals. The small nucleus in existence of 
vehicular transport provided by the Army Service Corps was 
absolutely unequal to the needs of the occasion. Over and above the 
regimental carts and the various supply waggons which could not have 
numbered more than one hundred all told, there was no provision for 
the first line of transports, that which purveys to the need of the 
troops in the fighting line, carrying two days’ supply, and noneat all 
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in the second line, bearing three more days’ supply, and the reserves 
of bulkier and heavier articles. "Waggons with the first-named were 
not to be found in Government stores; contracts for their manu- 
facture were not put out until October 11, and they were at once 
met with a plain intimation that they could not be produced for 
three monthsto come. In these straits the authorities proposed to 
purchase waggons in America, but were rebuffed by the technical 
objection that, as we might make waggons for ourselves, they were 
contraband of war. The result was the deplorable deficiency in any 
but sluggish ox transport which long made itself felt adversely upon 
military operations in the field. 

The most damaging set of facts that the War Commission has 
to elucidate, if it is to carry out its mission effectively, is that 
connected with the supply of horses and mules, of riding and 
draught animals. It is a branch that has attracted an amount 
of public attention only inferior to that devoted to the strategy 
and tactics of the campaign. The success or failure of opera- 
tions was largely governed by it. Reputations have been gravely 
affected; much mud has been thrown in the wrong direction; 
it has caused more heart-burning, more dissatisfaction, more mis- 
conception and consequent injustice than any of the thorny 
questions that have vexed and complicated the progress of the war. 
The true origin of all the evil is nevertheless no mystery, and the 
Commission cannot be too earnestly entreated to bring it out into 
broad daylight. The breakdown of the Remount Department, so far 
as it can be shown to have occurred, had its roots, its direct causes, in 
the attitude assumed by the Government in the early days of the war. 
Just as diplomacy postponed essential preparation in other respects it 
forbade the adoption of measures of no less vital consequence with 
regard to the purchase of animals. The time lost was only recover- 
able at a great sacrifice. Expenditure was quadrupled and even 
then supplies were far too late in arriving, with the sad result that all 
beasts were used too soon after the voyage and the wastage, entailing 
untold suffering, was incredible. The politician was still undecided 
when officers and agents should have been already at work for 
months in laying in the sinews of war. There can be no shadow of 
doubt at whose door lies the responsibility. As early as June, 1899, 
the military advisers of the War Office pressed the urgency of imme- 
diate purchase upon their Parliamentary chief, and Lord Lansdowne 
could hardly have failed to pass on the pregnant counsel to his 
colleagues. No more notice was taken of the appeal than to order 
the purchase of a thousand cobs in Bulawayo and Mafeking in July, 
and another thousand in Natal on October 27, after the declaration 
of war. In the middle of July, however, some preliminary inquiries 
were made in foreign countries by officers who were still strictly 
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forbidden to secure animals or contract for their delivery at any 
future date. The whole purchase began, practically, towards the end 
of September, when 260 Australian horses were authorised and some 
8,000 mules. From that time purchasing became the rule, but in 
very small quantities at first, and by the end of the year, when the 
terrible nature of the struggle to which we were committed was at 
last fully realised, the totals despatched had not exceeded 5,900 
horses and 18,000 mules. What wonder that the commander of 
the forces in the field should have made the famous reply, “ Un- 
mounted men preferred” ? There were no horses to spare, none 
available to mount cavalry on the spot at the time, and men perforce 
must be worked on foot. 

There was surely a culpable want of forethought in not providing 
horses sooner and more largely for operations in which mobility 
might be expected to play so large a part. The need was certainly 
seen by the experts, a need which could not be satisfied in the 
end without hundreds of thousands of animals, and with such 
rapidly increasing pressure. It is not too much to say that with 
greater mobility assured both in troops and land transport the first 
well-devised strategical plans would not have been laid aside for 
others more faulty, and that many unsatisfactory and disappointing 
movements might have been avoided. The scarcity of animals was 
emphasised perpetually, and especially in the absence of cavalry 
and field guns in the first phases of the campaign. Their tardy 
arrival out was of course due to another cause, and as it is among 
the subjects for inquiry, it must be mentioned here. Albeit mar- 
vellous in their entirety, the naval arrangements for sea transport 
were not by any means perfect at the outset, very much because 
they, like all other preliminary preparations, were not undertaken 
until late in the day. Where the ships could be chartered and used 
with but little alteration of fitments, as was the case in the embarka- 
tion of infantry, all went smoothly and well. More elaborate work 
was necessary to send cavalry and artillery to sea. It cannot be for- 
gotten that of the three arms the two of most essential value were 
the last to start, and that the best and fastest ships were not always 
selected for them ; very much the reverse indeed in one or two notable 
instances. The Commission may be reminded of these points when 
it deals with the supply of sea transport for the expeditionary army 
6n leaving our shores. 

The second branch of the Inquiry submitted to the Commissioners 
opens up a field of inquiry in which its competence to report use- 
fully and decisively is not very clearly made out. Honesty, 
independence of thought and purpose, impartiality and common-sense 
will no doubt animate and inspire the Commissioners and lead them to 
a correct and truthful estimate in matters of fact. Very different 
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qualities and mental equipment are required to deal with the “ military 
operations up to the occupation of Pretoria.” It is true they may 
investigate and express no opinion, but they would hardly be satisfied 
to record events without commenting upon them. Nor would their 
appointment be justified on such limited grounds. How far will their 
views and opinions upon the conduct of the war command confidence ? 
One Commissioner alone is even nominally a professional, and it is in no 
uncomplimentary sense that we question Sir Henry Norman’s claims 
to be considered a ‘‘ modern military expert.”” He has not heard a shot 
fired for half a century, and his war service, although of the most 
distinguished kind, personally, was passed in India, as a staff officer, 
and the largest movements he saw or controlled those of the Indian 
Mutiny. Sir George Goldie was once a lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers, since when he has organised and ably conducted war on 
his own account as an independent colonial administrator, but it is 
fair to question whether he can bring the highest skill and know- 
ledge to the solution of some of the gravest problems presented by 
any modern campaign. As a naval officer, Sir Anthony Hoskins 
was counted one of our best admirals ; in the first parts of the Inquiry 
his value cannot be placed too high, but what light and leading can 
we expect from him on vexed strategical and tactical questions? 
The same and still stronger objections must be raised to the other 
members of the Commission ; an ex- Viceroy, a retired Indian judge, a 
prosperous contractor, and two colonial statesmen who have won golden 
opinions, but are hardly profound students of, or practically experienced 
in, war. We may hope for the best, but it will be surprising if the 
verdict of the Commission, should it presume to make one upon the 
operations, will carry great weight. It is greatly to be feared, judg- 
ing by the course of proceedings, so far as knowledge is vouchsafed 
by the bald and obscure notices published, that we must not expect 
from the Commission any broad philosophic review on the conduct, 
course, and general results obtained in the war. The Commissioners 
seem little likely to raise themselves above details, the comparative 
value of which they are hardly in a position to gauge very nicely or 
their bearing in a comprehensive view of the whole momentous subject. 
It seems as though they were concentrating attention upon the flaws in 
our military methods which evoked such severe strictures in the stress 
of the campaign ; the defects assumed, but by no means clearly proved 
to exist in our army system; the so-called faulty organisation, effete 
administration, the supposed mistaken or imperfect training of all 
ranks, the alleged “incapacity ” of generals; the ‘‘ stupidity ” of officers, 
and other gross calumnies levelled at sorely-tried men, who deserve 
better treatment at the hands of their fellow-countrymen. It may be 
doing an injustice to the Commissioners to take for granted that they 
will endorse the hasty and ungenerous, and, as many firmly believe, 
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unjust views so often freely expressed ; we may credit them with a 
wish to elicit other evidence, so as to correct wrong impressions and 
arrive at a perfectly fair estimate of the work done, and the service 
of the men who did it. 

It has been already shown how largely first failures are to be 
attributed to our rushing rashly into a conflict of far more serious 
dimensions than even alarmists anticipated. System was not at 
fault, not, at any rate, to the extent supposed; nor were indi- 
viduals, more than is inevitable when they are put to an unusual 
and tremendous test. The system would have served admirably for 
the lesser needs for which it was originally devised, and if it proved 
in some respects unequal to the supreme trial that supervened, it 
came through it with considerable success. None of our angry and 
dissatisfied critics have found a good word for the War Office ; it is 
still a byword held up to abounding ridicule, but the day will 
surely come when its achievements will be better appreciated. The 
War Office—as it was found on the eve of war, when the mobilisation 
postponed to the last moment was yet accomplished with such per- 
fect ease that the largest expedition that ever sailed from these 
shores was sent to sea within three weeks of the orders issued ; as it 
rose to the gigantic task of racing to pick up time wasted in blind 
defiance of repeated warning, as it gathered up the tangled threads 
of administration, despatching men and material, and maintaining 
them in the field without pause or serious contretemps—deserves 
substantial praise. As for our officers, they, too, are entitled to 
an ample amende. They have been misjudged, miscalled, misappre- 
ciated. Misfortunes inseparable from war, the most chanceful and 
formidable business in which mankind can be engaged, have been 
magnified, fine deeds far outreaching and outnumbering them have 
been dwarfed and overlooked. Never were finer soldiers led by more 
splendid officers; it is quite untrue to say they are ignorant, un- 
trained, idle and careless Gallios, knowing nothing of their business— 
the records of the war, read aright and without prejudice, abundantly 
proves the contrary. Some very hard things have been said of our 
generals and their generalship, but it may be fearlessly retorted that 
the most scientifically instructed commanders would have done no 
better under the conditions of the late war, “ finding themselves in- 
volved in a new game, with new players, and new instruments, for 
new stakes of appalling heaviness.” 

ArtHuR GRIFFITHS. 








THE ART OF EMILE ZOLA. 


Ena isu, no less than French, opinion of the art of Emile Zola has 
been unduly affected by the artist’s attitude in the Dreyfus case. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that we have promoted him 
from the grade ofa “ realistic ” writer to that of an apostle, because he 
publicly accused the French General Staff of conspiracy to defeat the 
ends of justice. The reward is not only out of all proportion to the 
service rendered, but is also out of all relation to it. Facts are 
facts ; and the Dreyfus case is only one fact among many that have 
to be weighed in the attempt to estimate either the character of the 
man or the value of his literary work. Most of the essential facts— 
the writing and publication of his most successful books—occurred 
long before the Dreyfus case ; and it is by them that we must judge 
Zola, remembering that obscenity is not the less obscene because it 
is found in conjunction with civic courage, and that the merits of a 
work of art arein no way conditioned by the side which the artist 
subsequently takes in a controversy. The facts of the “ Affaire”’ 
may incidentally help us a little towards the comprehension of his 
ideals, but they certainly will not help us very much. 

Of course, Zola was a great writer. The most hostile critic, if he 
does not wish to make himself ridiculous, must start with that 
admission. For thirty years, indeed, it has been the habit of critics 
to take him as seriously as they take Mr. George Meredith, and the 
habit of “general readers” to take him as seriously as they take 
Mr. Hall Caine. Evidently one cannot pass by on the other side, 
protesting that there is nothing to criticise. On the contrary, there 
is a great deal to criticise. One can no more ignore the novels than 
Mr. F.’s aunt could ignore the mile-stones on the Dover road. There 
is hardly one of them that can be read without branding a durable 
impression on the reader’s brain. It is well worth while to try to 
get behind that impression : to analyse the method by which it has 
been produced; to inquire how far it is a true impression of real 
life. One may even, after reading nothing else for several days, 
in order to isolate the impression and make sure of it, desire to ask 
oneself whether it is not an impression as misleading and injurious 
as it is unpleasant; whether the author was not, after all, more use- 
fully occupied in writing advertisements of other neople’s novels for 
Hachette, than in looking at life through a temperament in order to 
write novels of his own. 

One naturally turns to the published sketches of Zola’s life, to see 
if there is anything in them that accounts for the characteristics that 
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differentiate his art. There are several such sketches—by Mr. R. H. 
Sherard, by M. Edouard Rod, and others—and the principal picture 
that emerges from all of them is merely that of a little bourgeois, 
with very big forehead, cut by three remarkable wrinkles, sitting 
at an enormous table, surrounded by prodigious furniture, and 
writing with the unemotional regularity of a copying clerk in a 
Government office, for a fixed number of hours every day. For the 
rest he seems to spend most of his time sitting in the summer-house 
of a garden on an island of the Seine. The picture suggests nothing 
except what Zola, who delighted in scientific terms, would have called 
a specialisation of function. The creator of the ‘‘roman expérimental” 
has nothing to do with novels except to write them. It is left to 
others to live the lives and garner the experiences which he expounds. 
It is not anything in his own life, but life in general, that he regards 
through a temperament, and of which he aspires to be the great 
interpreter. 

The picture develops, and shows that the little bourgeois attaches 
great importance to this colossal task of interpretation. Nearly every 
day a representative of the Press waits upon him, and no such visitor 
is denied admission. Sometimes it is his own aims and methods that 
he explains. His novels “‘ have always been written with a higher 
aim than merely to amuse”; he has “certain contributions to make 
to the thought of the world on certain subjects,” and the novel is his 
chosen medium of communication. More often he supplies the inter- 
viewer with an instalment of his wisdom on some topic of the day. 
Has an old woman’s apple stall been upset ? The catastrophe suggests 
reflections on the condition of the great Norman ciderindustry. And 
so forth. The example, borrowed from a protest by Mr. George 
Moore, is not too trivial to serve. The thing goes on to such an 
extent that the relations of the novelist and the interviewers are 
critically canvassed in the newspapers. There is a complaint that 
Zola lacks ‘‘ bonhommie ” ; that he never “ offers anything ” when he 
is interviewed. This, however, is not from meanness, but from a sense 
of the solemnity of the occasion, and of the importance of the 
functions which he has been invited to perform. He is the consulting 
physician of the social organism. Does the physician “ offer any- 
thing ” to those who come to him to have their pulses felt, and to be 
warned against errors of diet and unhealthy habits ? 

These glimpses of Zola may help us to make a beginning of 
criticism by classing him. He is not a novelist who has a philo- 
sophy in spite of himself, but a philosopher who has deliberately 
chosen to write novels, because he regards the novel as “the highest 
form of literary expression,”’ because the novel “ contains, or may be 
made to contain, everything.” And he brings to this ambitious task 
of putting everything into novels a curious medley of endowments. 
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First-hand knowledge of life is certainly the least of his qualifica- 
tions. It is, indeed, the loudest claim of his admirers, that the 
author of the most flamboyant pictures of vice ever published in 
modern times lived, as we have just seen that he lived, like a good 
bourgeois at his desk and in his garden. He knew as little of the 
haute cocotterie, which he tried to depict in Nana, as he knew of the 
salons of the Faubourg Saint Germain, in which he seems to have 
imagined that men of breeding spent their time in long and loud 
discussions of the supposed frailties of their hostesses. His only real 
experience of the hard actualities of life was acquired in the two 
years of struggling misery which preceded his engagement to tie up 
parcels and write réc/ames in Hachette’s office. Those were, indeed, 
years in which his misfortunes made him acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows. He lived, for a while, we are told, in a hote/ borgne— 
a sort of shady lodging-house, mainly frequented by loose characters. 
He rubbed shoulders there with people whose lives were their vices, 
and whose vices were their lives—people who knew neither reticence 
nor refinement—people who used a blasphemous and obscene vocabu- 
lary without conscious effort, because it was the vocabulary that they 
had always been accustomed to. We shall see presently how this 
early experience coloured not only Zola’s manner of expressing the 
most ordinary ideas, but also his attitude towards life, and his esti- 
mate of human nature. For the moment it is enough to note that 
it was the least of the gifts that he brought to the writing of novels. 

The essence of Zola’s equipment was not knowledge but intellect. 
For sheer brain power he probably excelled all the novelists of his 
generation, and it was the association of intellectual power with 
intellectual pride in a man who was never sufficiently a student to 
become a scholar that determined the character of his literary aims, 
His plans—both the plans that he originally formed and the plans 
that he ultimately carried out—were on a more grandiose scale than 
those of any other novelist, not excluding Balzac. For nothing is 
more certain than that the great scheme of the Rougon-Macquart 
series was materially modified in the course of its execution, because 
the author gradually discovered, or imagined that he discovered, that 
he was capable of doing something even bigger than the thing he 
had set out to do. 

As all the world knows, the Rougon-Macquart books were origin- 
ally announced as a library written to illustrate the author’s views 
on the subject of heredity. So far as one can judge from the novels, 
Zola neither knew anything about heredity, in the sense in which 
the man of science understands knowledge, nor had any views about 
it worthy of the name of views. The only possible scientific criticism 
on his labours in this direction is that his premises are assumed and 
that his conclusions do not follow from them. Such a union as that 
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which he starts with could not have calculable consequences; and 
any calculation that could be made might be defeated by some 
accident of environment. On the other hand, to a writer with a 
brain like Zola’s, there must have been a great charm in the difficult 
task of holding the tangled thread of complication through a score or 
so of volumes. It was a task that called for a particular kind of 
talent. To the peculiar gifts of the novelist had to be added those 
which one ordinarily associates with the traffic director of a great 
railway system, or a chess player who wins thirty games simultane- 
ously. The plan, in short, made to the man of intellect an appeal to 
which the man of sentiment might have been deaf. 

But the great scheme was presently supplanted, in effect, if not 
ostensibly, by a still greater plan. The study of heredity soon led up 
to the study of the reaction of environment upon it; and the study 
of the environment came to be found the more interesting study of the 
two. Though the old machinery was still used, it was turned to a more 
ambitious purpose. The study of the fortunes of a family grew by 
insensible degrees to be the study of the psychological condition of 
contemporary France. Zola aspired to take all the departments of 
French life in turn—the life of the peasants, of the bourgeoisie, of the 
miners, of the financiers, of the gilded youth, and the haute cocotterie 
—and so to produce a library which should be the complete tableau 
of the social organism as he saw it through his temperament. No 
man ever lived who possessed the knowledge really needed for the 
adequate execution of such a task. Zola probably started with less 
of the knowledge than most people. But that was precisely where 
intellectual power, sustained by intellectual pride, came to his 
assistance. He never knew any subject quite as Mr. Barrie knows 
Thrums, as Mr. Kipling knows Simla, or as Dickens knew London. 
But he was quick at learning, and believed that anything and every- 
thing could be learnt. Those who knew could tell him, and both 
documents and railway trains were at his service. He got up his 
subjects as a barrister crams his brief, and he went down, note-book 
in hand, to Beauce, or the Halles Centrales, or Sedan, or the French 
Black Country, or wherever it might be, to study the life of the 
people on the spot. There was, to do him justice, no pretence of any 
profounder knowledge. His pilgrimages in search of local colour 
were described in the newspapers as if they were only of less 
importance than presidential journeys. It was his conscientious 
belief that he acquired in this fashion knowledge which qualified 
him to speak with authorit} on the whole of human life. He felt 
that, though experience, sympathy, sentiment, and emotion 
might be wanting, brain-power and documents could cover all the 
ground. 

Let it be confessed at once that Zola made brain-power cover 
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more ground than any novelist had ever made it cover before. 
Without wit, without pathos, without insight into human character, 
without even a natural turn for story-telling, he nevertheless always 
contrives to be effective. 

One of the secrets of his effectiveness is unquestionably his 
thoroughness asa literary mechanic. There are wheels within wheels, 
and every wheel is in complete working order. One can picture 
Zola, before sitting down to write a novel, making out a list of the 
ingredients, just as if he were going to make a pudding. Take 
LT’ Assommoir, for example, which is one of the best, and also one of 
the most documenté of his books. It is based upon Le Sublime—a 
psychological study of the working classes of Paris by Denis Poulot. 
That book contains a tabular classification of the various types of 
Parisian working men. In the novel, each type, from the ouvrier 
vrai to the sublime des sublimes, is represented by a special personage. 
For the mise-en-scéne of the story of misery and degradation docu- 
mentation was not required. It was merely necessary so to arrange 
the story that nothing typical in the life of a working man who 
takes to drink should be left out. An inspired writer who set out 
to tell a story instead of building one would have been sure to leave 
out something. Unregulated imagination would never have taken 
him all round the sights of Paris like a Cook’s tourist in a brake. 
Zola, on the other hand, was a deliberate and conscientious builder, 
determined to use all the bricks. LZ’ Assommoir is as exhaustive as 
an encyclopedia. It describes everything—a wedding, a funeral, a 
first communion, workshops, pawnshops, lodging-houses, laundries, 
dancing saloons, delirium tremens in the padded room, and prostitu- 
tion on the exterior boulevards. And all these facts are marshalled 
with infinite skiJ]. Climax succeeds climax with a tremendous cres- 
cendo effect. There is no sympathy, no human nature ; but there is 
the appalling impression of the march of irresistible calamity. 

It is the same, or nearly the same, with all the novels. Each of 
them betrays the comprehensive ambition of the master-builder. 
La Terre is not presented as a village idyll—far from it—but as the 
complete diorama of typical village life. Au Bonheur des dames pur- 
ports to assemble all known or knowable facts about big shops ; 
Germinal all known or knowable facts about the life of the miner and 
the revolt of labour; ZL’ Argent all known or knowable facts about 
high finance. And there is always this crescendo effect—this piling 
of Pelion upon Ossa—always this eye for the impressive tableau 
which the reader shall be unable to forget. For Zola was a poet, as 
well as a generaliser, if only the poet of the fwits divers. One can 
pick scene after scene from his books, which lingers in the memory as 
something approaching the tremendous. The scene in which Nana dies 
of confluent small-pox, in the upper chamber of the hotel, while the 
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crowds parade the streets below with the cry of “ A Berlin,” and the 
final scene of Za Béte humaine, in which the stoker and the engine- 
driver fight for their lives, while the train, with its load of drunken 
soldiers, shouting their ribald songs, rolls on through the darkness to 
destruction, are two typical examples of the tableau that Zola most 
rejoiced to paint. 

The popular name for the result of these labours thus illumined is 
“realism ;”’ but that is a misnomer. Zola was neither a realist nora 
romanticist. Just as from the point of science he was a sciolist, so 
from the point of view of art he was a melodramatist, though no 
doubt the greatest melodramatist that the world has ever seen. The 
claim that he was a realist, or a naturalist, or an experimentalist, or 
whatever term be preferred, must be abandoned for two reasons. 

In the first place there is a fundamental fallacy in Zola’s view of 
human nature. It is claimed for him by his admirers, as a proof of his 
sincerity and candour, that he ignored conventional illusions, tore off 
masks, and revealed the human beast behind them. "What they 
forget, and what he, too, apparently forgot, is that this so-called mask 
which he tore off is not really a mask at all. It is an accretion—a 
part of the man himself. Our reticences, decencies, and hypocrisies 
are just as real as our animal appetites, and the homage which vice 
pays to virtue is itself apart of virtue. It may be perfectly true that 
many persons of great outward respectability have vices concerning 
which they do not take the world into their confidence. It does not 
follow that they are whited sepulchres, or that their vices are their 
differentiating characteristics. Very often their vices are merely a 
concession to imperious needs—mere episodes, unrelated, unless it be 
accidentally and occasionally, with the real drama of their lives. 
Zola, as we have seen, began life in an atmosphere in which vice was 
very generally the pivot on which the drama of lifeturned. As aman 
ef letters he carried that atmosphere with him wherever he went. He 
was always looking for the primitive savage in the habiliments of the 
civilised man, forgetting that if the civilised man were really such a 
savage as he represents he would not have troubled to put on the 
clothes. This is not realism, but only the transparent illusion of it. 

In the second place, Zola’s attempts at realism are defeated by the 
very thoroughness of his documentation. He invented very little. 
Yor every horror, and even for every improbability, he could have 
given chapter and verse. The story of the man in L’Assommoir, 
who, for a wager, lunched off living beetles and a dead cat, is copied 
almost textually from the work of M. Poulot, already referred to. 
The story of the peasants int La Terre, who murdered their father to 
escape the expense of supporting him, and then burnt his cottage 
down to hide the traces of their crime, is a true story that had 
appeared in all the newspapers of France. One could multiply 
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instances if it were worth while. But facts which are separately 
true may collectively give a false impression; and as Zola is a writer 
who always lets you see the machinery at work, one can point out 
how this has happened in one novel after another. His fallacy has 
always been to compress his horrors—to represent them as all 
occurring in a single place within a short period of time. 

Take Pot-Bouille. It purports to be the tableau of the lives of the 
petits bourgeois who dwell in flats, and it gradually transpires that all 
the inhabitants of the block in which the action takes place are 
living in a state of sexual promiscuity, varied only by coarse in- 
trigues with each other’s domestic servants. It is quite true, of 
course, that there are persons among the petite lourgeoisie who, 
while outwardly well behaved, secretly practise the vices here 
depicted. Evidence to that effect turns up from time to time among 
the faits divers. But it is not true that all the people who thus mis- 
conduct themselves are to be found living together in the same block 
of flats, or that any block of flats in which such a system of surrep- 
titious free love prevailed would be in any way typical of flat-life in 
Paris. The whole thing suggests not real life, but a Palais Royal 
farce. Or, to speak accurately, it only fails to suggest a Palais 
Royal farce because it is not funny. 

Take Nana. We know from “Mr. Sherard how Zola amassed the 
material for this book on a subject about which, being a good 
bourgeois, quite different from the bourgeois portrayed in Pot- 
Bouiile, he had absolutely no first-hand knowledge. An old noceur 
spent a whole afternoon with him in a café regaling him with the /aits 
divers of the haute cocotterie. One can easily imagine the entertain- 
ment. It would, of course, consist of the picked episodes of a score or 
more of graceless lives. Zola packs them all into the single life of a 
young woman who dies at one-and-twenty. Everything is there— 
from the rafle by the police des meurs to the champagne supper in 
the abode of luxury—from the royal admirer to the amant de ceur, 
and the vices that one does not name in essays meant for general 
reading. It is a debauch of indecent documentation, but it is not 
a picture of real life. 

Finally take La Terre. All the horrors recorded in La Terre have 
happened. No doubt there is some official record even of the horrors 
that cannot be allowed to blot these pages. To find evidence of the 
rest one would only have to search the files of the Petit Journal; and 
one has a very shrewd suspicion that this is just what Zola has done. 
All the crimes, obscenities, and miseries of fifty villages in all parts 
of France have been located in a single village of La Beauce. A 
very impressive, and even, at the first blush, a very convincing picture 
results from the manceuvre. But the result is not to be described as 
realism but rather as a rhapsody on the /wits divers. It is, in fact, as 
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if Zola had emptied the contents of all the cesspools in France into 
a single farmyard, in order to prove that French farmyards consisted 
of cesspools. 

So much for the value of Zola’s novels as documents. They differ 
from the documents of the man of science in consistently sacrificing 
the truth to the tableau. Beyond question Zola excelled at the tableau. 
Having begun by sacrificing the truth to it, he went on to sacrifice his 
stories to it. The history of the development of his artis the history 
of the withering of the individual. He gradually discovered—what 
he certainly did not know when he began—that he could handle 
crowds as no other writer of fiction had ever handled them. He passed 
from the group to the mob, from the mob to the army, and even to 
the armies, visible and invisible, of the Catholic Church ; and as he 
progressed, he became less and less a story-teller, and more and more 
a scene-painter. He never in his life drew a character from within, 
or realised any individual emotion except that of hunger. The whole 
of the pathos of Zola is summed up in the exclamation of Gervaise, 
when, after starving, she gets food : “‘ Ah, Seigneur! Que cela est bon 
et triste de manger quand on créve.” But at first his personages 
were, at least, drawn from the outside in distinguishable lines, and 
one had an interest in following their fortunes. Later the crowds 
came on to the stage, and hid them fromfour view. Coupeau and 
Gervaise and Auguste Lantier may be wooden figures, but at least 
L’ Assommoir is the well-constructed story of the drama of their lives. 
In Germina/ there is no drama of any life, but only the drama of the 
revolt of labour, and Etienne Lantier is such a shadowy personality 
that the reasons why he led the strikersareabsolutely incomprehensible. 
And Etienne Lantier is a more real man, and has more to do with the 
story of which he is the figure-head than Jean Macquart in La 
Débdcle; while the Abbé Froment of the Trois Villes series is the 
merest puppet dangling on a string. 

Thus did the tableau gradually become everything, while the 
drama gradually sank to nothing. It was when Zola had perfected 
this art of the scene-painter—at the time, in fact, of the publication 
of La Débicle—that he announced most positively that his novels 
were the vehicle of a message tothe world. It remains, therefore, to 
search for the idea behind the tableau, to inquire what, if any, was 
Zola’s contribution to thought on the subjects which he treated. 

The task is a noisome one, suggesting a quest for hidden treasures 
in a drain. One is impelled to suspend the quest in order first to 
protest against the noisomeness, and even, so far as possible, to define 
it. For the obscenity of Zola‘is a thing apart, differing not in degree 
only, but in kind, from the obscenity of any other writer whose works 
have been accepted as literature. 

Mr. Sherard lightly excused Zola’s obscenity on the ground that he 
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was a Frenchman, and that Frenchmen were habitually obscene. 
That will not do. The French, it is true, often write without 
reverence for boys, and without fear of the Young Person, but none 
of them, except Zola’s imitators, are gross in Zola’s particular manner. 
What they cultivate is either a coarse jocularity or else a meretricious 
lubricity. It is their boast that the flexibility of their language 
enables them to say things that could not be said in any other lan- 
guage. Zola’s grossness is seldom either jovial or suggestive, 
and he makes no use of the facilities which the French language 
affords for expressing a coarse thought elegantly. To urge that plea 
on his behalf is, inferentially, to confess ignorance of French. It is 
not against particular but against universal notions of decency that 
he offends. He not only reports filthy conversations with the literal 
accuracy of a stenographer. He relates filthy incidents in a filthy 
vocabulary, as if that were the only vocabulary that he knew. We 
learn from Mr. Sherard that he searched for coarse words in a 
dictionary of the Jangue verte, as the lady in the story did in Dr. 
Johnson’s lexicon, and he flings them about in his narratives like a 
sailor of the old school flinging about terms of endearment. No 
practice could be less French than that. 

On the other hand the suggestion that he was deliberately pander- 
ing to the worst tastes of the ‘‘ human beast,” in which he had so 
firm a faith, does not seem to be well founded. The evidence 
indicates rather that he wrote naturally, and even sincerely, and 
that to our original picture of the little bourgeois of immense 
brain-power, sitting so many hours a day at his table to render the 
état d’ame of France, we should add that the little bourgeois was 
always haunted by some vision of obscenity and filth. Once, indeed, 
with his eye on the Academy of Letters, he made a desperate and 
temporarily successful effort to escape from that obsession. But 
the interlude of Ze Rére was short, and the obsession speedily 
returned. Sometimes, as in L’ Assommoir, Nana, and La Terre, it 
was more or less in keeping with his subject. More often it intruded 
in books in which there was no artistic call for anything of the sort 
—in Germinal, for instance, and in L’ Argent, and in Pot-Bouille. 
One is bound to regard it as an obsession, not merely because of its 
frequent irrelevance to the matter in hand, but because it recurs, over 
and over again, in shapes with which the reader grows to be familiar. 
Evidently in looking for the philosophy of Zola, we are looking for 
the philosophy of an inspired Priapus. Art in his case is largely 
life seen through the temperament of the Garden God. 

It is largely so, but not entirely. Though the Garden God is 
always the most conspicuous figure in Zola’s landscapes, diverting 
attention from the artist’s higher aims, the Garden God came ulti- 
mately to be introduced merely as a decorative figure, while his 
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work had, or developed, a sincere purpose, and even a something 
which his admirers have hailed as a philosophy. 

His first purpose—the illustration of the doctrine of heredity— 
may be ignored. His second purpose was the diagnosis of the 
manifold diseases of the social organism—a diagnosis which delibe- 
rately exaggerated the unhealthy symptoms in order to alarm the 
patient. In fulfilling this purpose he was probably doing more to 
educate himself than to instruct the world, and gradually he dis- 
covered an enthusiasm. Most of the good things of life—and 
particularly the higher things—did not appeal to him. Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote of him that he was “ fundamentally at enmity 
with joy.” He could not picture either love or religion making the 
world go round. Religion, for him, was simply an hysterical hallu- 
cination, and love simply a sensual passion, the precursor of abomin- 
able crimes. The one enthusiasm that did at last lay hold of him 
was the enthusiasm for justice. 

One may read through half the library of his works before be- 
coming aware of the passion, but in Germinal it begins to be 
expressed in ringing phrases: “a, vous avez raison, criait elle. 
Moi, quand une affaire est juste, je me ferais hacher.” The sentence 
sums up the diffuse rhetoric of J’accuse, and should be printed on 
the title-page of any history of Zola’s endeavours to save Captain 
Dreyfus. But the passion itself survives the occasion of its violent 
manifestation, and develops into a more or less philosophic socialism. 
In Lourdes and Rome the real question at issue is: “ Does the Pope 
see his way to become a Christian Socialist?” For, if not, Zola 
will set himself up as a lay Pope, and preach Socialism without 
reference to Christianity. And that, in fact, is what Zola was doing 
when he died. 

There is no space, at the end of an article, carefully to define his 
socialistic creed. His Four Gospels were left unfinished, and no 
doubt his Socialism, like the rest of his philosophy, was invented 
as he went along. The one fact that stands out quite clearly is 
that the optimism of his middle age, like the pessimism of his 
youth, rested on a purely materialistic basis. Once more one may 
go to Germinal for the phrase that sums it up : 

“En voild encore des idées, disait le jeune homme. Est-ce que 
vous avez besoin d’un bon Dieu et de son paradis pour étre 
heureux ? est-ce que vous ne pouvez faire 4 vous-mémes le bonheur 
sur la terre ?” 

That is practically the theme which Zola’s later writings were 
embroidering. Life consists df faits dirers and nothing else. The 
Millennium is attainable by the re-arrangement of the /aits divers. 
Such was Zola’s doctrine, and from it his place among the prophets 
may be deduced. Francis Gripsce. 











PORT OF LONDON. 


THE COMING REFORM. 


Ir is a truism to say that London is the greatest market in the world. 
We have come to accept the fact, without giving a thought to the 
historic and commercial causes of which it is the crystallised embodi- 
ment, just as we accept the rise of the sun, the vast swell of the tide 
or any other of the daily marvels which surround us, without any 
effort to realise the colossal forces which are at work to produce these 
results. Yet if we set ourselvesto picture this huge organism 
which forms the centre of the Empire, with its six millions of 
living men and women, its countless droves of horseflesh, its acres of 
machinery, its insatiable furnaces, drawing its sustenance from all 
parts of the globe through its one great mouth the Thames, the 
imagination must pause in wonder at the stupendous phenomenon, 
the most majestic whole that the world of commerce has ever 
seen. In 1892, London imported goods to the value of £164,105,695. 
The whole of the nation’s taxation revenue, swollen as it was last year, 
for example, by unparalleled demands for war purposes could not have 
paid the bill sent in to the merchants of the metropolis for that colossal 
trade, but would have fallen short of it by over twenty millions sterling. 

For the preceding seven years the inward commerce of the port 
had been growing by a yearly increment of something like 
£3,000,000, and there can be no doubt that as the teeming 
population increases so must the flow of commerce through the 
sea gates of our City. Yet even more amazing than the dimensions 
of our trade, all the more amazing by very reason of these dimensions, 
is the fact that by general consent of those most nearly concerned 
the machinery which regulates and guides and distributes this traffic 
is, and has been for years, out of date and out of joint. So far there 
is unanimity and no further, for as many as are the interests in- 
volved so many are the remedies prescribed. But the one conclusion 
stands out irrefutable, that in this great and even national matter we 
have been “ muddling through,”’—a practice which until recently we 
regarded with a sort of wrong-headed pride as a good old British 
characteristic, proving our superiority over those races who were 
compelled to organise success. Those who read the signs of the 
times note with relief the steady advance of an entirely opposite 
doctrine which makes muddling shifts a shame, and organised energy 
an honour to a nation. They hail asa striking fruit of the new 
gospel the report of the Commission on the Port of London, in which 
the vague discontent and desire for better things which have long 
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brooded over the great mart are concentrated into a driving power 
that may clear the road to lasting and increased prosperity. 

These, then, are the main points with which we have to deal ; first 
of all, admitted lack of organisation and co-operation, next the 
manner and degree in which this has affected the trade of the port, 
and finally the means by which existing difficulties may be removed 
and the merchants of the metropolis enabled to compete on equal 
terms with the rest of the world. Not reckoning the Customs 
officials, six separate and independent authorities exercise immediate 
control of one sort or another over the trade of the river. They are 
the Thames Conservancy, Trinity House, the Watermen’s Company, 
the Sanitary Authority, the Police, and the Dock Companies, the 
last-named being subdivided into three principal concerns each 
acting in its own interests, and several smaller ones mainly run 
by different railway companies. Taking them in the order named, 
the Thames Conservancy has, broadly speaking, the duty of keeping 
the channel of the river in navigable order, the licensing of docks, 
piers and embankments, and the provision and maintenance of 
mooring facilities, and it raises its funds chiefly in the form of 
tonnage dues on the shipping which uses the waterway. In the 
discharge of its duties it has the right to dredge the channels of 
the river and if necessary to alter their course, but it cannot provide 
buoys or lights to mark the fairway. Trinity House is charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that the lighting and buoying 
is adequate to meet the needs of traffic and changes, natural or 
artificial, in the bed of the river. This ancient corporation levies 
dues on its own account for these purposes. It also supplies the 
pilot service. The Watermen’s Company has powers of a different 
sort. It is practically a close corporation, and one at least of its 
members must be employed on every barge plying between points 
on the river within the limits of Gravesend and Teddington Lock. 
When it is remembered that about three-fourths of the goods 
imported into the river are distributed by barges it will be seen 
at once that a body endowed with Parliamentary powers so sweeping 
in character has a grip on the trade of the port at a vital point, a 
grip the power of which was emphatically shown by the lightermen’s 
strike of 1900. The Sanitary Authority is the Corporation of the 
City of London, which spends out of its own corporate funds some 
£7,000 a year in watching over the health of the port, while the 
policing of the river is in the hands of the Metropolitan Police 
with the notable exception of the Docks, for which the respective 
companies provide their own private forces. The facilities afforded 
to criminal enterprise by this subdivision of authority are obvious. 
Until the beginning of last year there were two great competing 
dock companies on the north bank of the river, the London and 
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St. Katharine (including the Docks so named and the Victoria and 
Albert Docks), and the company owning the East, West and South 
West India Docks and the Tilbury Docks, but with the opening 
of 1901 the rivals amalgamated, under the pressure of circumstances 
which now seem destined to work an even more thorough concen- 
tration of forces. The Millwall Docks on the north side and the 
Surrey Commercial on the south complete the tale of independent 
companies. 

The evils resulting from this division into watertight compart- 
ments are not far to seek. Human nature is not in its essence 
altruistic but selfish, and even where the greatest enlightenment 
prevails, immediate interests are apt to be more potent influences on 
policy than broader considerations which recognise that the general 
welfare may bring individual prosperity in its train, with better 
assurance of permanence than success gained by fighting for one’s 
own hand. This is illustrated by the history of the Dock Companies 
who in years of rivalry cut rates and forced dividends to an extent 
which materially damaged their resources, stinting their revenue, im- 
pairing their borrowing powers, and crippling their attempts to keep 
their property abreast of the times in equipment and organisation. 
When at length they realised their mistake the mischief was done. 
In like manner the lightermen’s strike already referred to created a 
feeling of insecurity which has never subsided, and which un- 
doubtedly has had its bad influence on the trade of the port. Even 
where aggressive self-seeking cannot be alleged, it is always the case 
that a body constituted for a specific purpose is prone to take a view 
of its duties by no means proportionate to the greater scheme of 
which it forms a part. Perhaps the most striking instance of the 
sort in connection with the history of the Port of London is the 
failure of the Thames Conservancy in 1894 to grasp the urgency of a 
situation which induced Parliament to force upon them against their 
will the consideration of means of improving the fairway to the 
Docks. Ignoring the advice of a strong commission on the most 
vital measures to be taken, on the ground that they were not com- 
pelled by their pledges to observe it, the Conservancy authorities set 
out on a programme of deepening the channel which, before it was 
completed, they admitted to be inadequate, although that confession 
was only elicited by pressure from the Docks Commission in 1900. 
Under the spur of the Commissioners they then declared their 
readiness, subject to an extension of their financial powers, to proceed 
with the works recommended six years before. Again, in the case of 
Trinity House, although no one denies the efficiency of the pilot 
service, the dues are levied on principles which, originating with the 
days of sailing vessels, have not progressed with the advance of naval 
construction due to the growth of steam power, another instance of 
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the way in which these self-centred bodies lose touch with the broad 
trend of events. 

The evils of the compartment system are notably demonstrated 
in the relations of the Dock Companies and the lightering trade. 
Under statutory powers dating from the Act of 1799 empowering 
the construction of the West India Dock—the first London basin of 
any importance—barges have the right of taking goods, free of 
dues, to and from ships loading and discharging in the docks. The 
result is that on three-fourths of the traffic passing through the 
dock-gates the revenue of the Companies, which have sunk millions 
in permanent works to bring that traffic, is limited to a levy on the 
tonnage of the ships, and they derive no profit from the handling of 
the goods. Some idea of the loss which this entails to them may be 
formed from the fact that from the goods which they actually handled 
the London and India Docks Company last year (the first year of 
amalgamated working) derived a revenue of £1,320,000, while the 
charges on shipping were only a little over half a million. Of 
course no one contends that the toll on barge-conveyed goods should 
be on anything like the same scale as on those dealt with by the 
Dock quays and warehouses, but the figures are none the less in- 
structive. An apparently simple way out of the difficulty is the 
proposal that the barges or goods—or both—entering the Docks 
should pay dues. But no, the watertight compartment system comes 
into play. The barge owners and riverside wharf proprietors object 
to paying money to concerns which will use it to increase their 
power as competitors for the trade now done by the wharves and 
warehouses outside the Docks. Any such modification of conditions 
which have been in existence for over a century would mean a shift- 
ing of the balance of power to the advantage of one private interest 
and the detriment of another, and even the Port Commission, while 
it admits that the Dock Companies are entitled to sympathy in 
respect of the disabilities inflicted on them by the “free water” 
clause under modern conditions, declines the attempt to readjust 
the relations of the two parties on the restricted basis of their own 
merits. 

When we observe the results of such a general survey as has been 
attempted above, we cannot fail to note how the development of the 
port has been hindered by narrowness of view, by rivalry pushed on 
wrong lines, by lack of common interestin a common end. And these 
evils have sprung up not because the bodies concerned are made up of 
men less intelligent or less expert than those to be found elsewhere, but 
simply because in the very nature of things it could not well have 
been otherwise. So it is no matter for surprise that when other 
towns set to work with equally vigorous and more united forces on 
schemes carefully thought out as organic unities we find them re- 
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warded by gigantic increases of trade, while we are at the same time 
driven to the conclusion that this has been achieved largely at the 
expense of London. Thus the value of goods imported into the 
Metropolis and not re-exported rose from £102,725,974 in 1882 to 
£129,644,695 in 1899, an increase of about 26 per cent.; the popu- 
lation in the same time has grown about 40 per cent., so that, even 
allowing for a fall in prices, it cannot be contended that the figures 
are satisfactory, especially when it is remembered that districts out- 
side what is technically the London area but within the sphere of 
supply from the port have developed enormously ; East Ham having 
nearly trebled in the last ten years, Walthamstow more than doubled, 
and Willesden having added 87 per cent. to its population. It may 
be mentioned, in passing, that with the exception of Southampton, 
which has risen at a bound, thanks to the enterprise of the South 
Western Railway Company, to the rank of a first-class port of call 
for several of the finest lines of ocean steamers in the world, other 
British ports have increased in the tonnage admitted in a somewhat 
greater ratio than London. Although this must be largely due to 
the general growth of population and consuming power, it is prob- 
able that the cumulative effect of even a comparatively slight 
superiority in rate of increase repeated at so many points has had 
its share in diminishing the turnover which would otherwise have 
fallen to London’s lot. 

More striking are the figures relating to the entrepdt trade of the 
Thames, We have been accustomed to regard London as the mer- 
cantile exchange of Europe, where goods were collected from all 
parts of the world and transhipped to the Continent, and vice versd. 
This has become less and less true with each succeeding year, 
although even now about 40 per cent. of its export trade is of this 
nature. But we have to reckon with the all-important factor of a 
Continent which has enjoyed the blessings of peace for a generation. 
In that time the various nations have devoted their energies to de- 
veloping their internal resources, and their ports conspicuously illus- 
trate the value of their efforts. Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Marseilles, Genoa, and Trieste have grown with what would appear 
to be a mushroom growth, were it not that stability is assured by 
the backing of State and other public funds. In many cases the 
question is treated not as one of business investment, earning divi- 
dend on capital sunk, but as a matter of national importance to be 
deliberately carried through at an immediate loss for the sake of the 
greater indirect benefits accruing. It does not require accomplished 
facts to tell us that under solid organisation, with charges that often 
do not meet the cost of the services supplied, there must be an enor- 
mous upward rush in the amount of trade done. Hamburg, in 1899, 
had increased her tonnage 49 per cent. and reached a figure just 
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over half that of London. Rotterdam and Antwerp, which do a 
large business as ports of call for big continental liners, had increased 
116 and 51 per cent. respectively, although their joint total left 
them at the level rsached by London ten years before. An addition 
in the course of a decade of nearly 12,000,000 tons to the shipping 
annually entering the seven principal ports of the Continent was 
bound to have its effect on the trade done by this country in re- 
exporting goods from oversea to these centres, especially when it is 
remembered that the bulk of the increase is due to subsidised and 
highly efficient lines competing with our unaided mercantile marine. 
Figures bear this out. In the twenty years from 1882 to 1901 
Britain’s entrepdét trade almost stood still, the totals for the dates 
mentioned being £65,193,000 and £67,841,892. 

And what of London during this period? So far from having 
shown an example to its sister ports in the struggle for a share in 
the growing commerce of foreign countries, it found itself at the 
beginning of the new century with a volume of business diminished 
by nearly four and a-half millions per annum, while the rest of the 
kingdom had gained over seven millions. Yet it should have been as 
easy for London to maintain at least its own standard as for smaller 
ports to advance theirs in the teeth of such competition as has been 
indicated. London, however, has been tied hand and foot by 
difficulties of approach, complications of charges, delays and un- 
certainties in intercommunication between incoming and outgoing 
ships in port, and inadequate equipment for dealing with a chronic 
glut of traffic. She has been fighting the magazine rifle with the 
flintlock, bravely, toilsomely, muddling on to inevitable defeat. 
Still her re-export trade is of huge dimensions. In the year last 
mentioned—1901—it was larger than that of all the rest of the 
kingdom put together. It amounted to £35,452,687 out of 
£92,500,000, the total value of London’s exports for the twelve 
months, and constituted 10 per cent of the outward trade of the 
nation. This, then, is the interest which is most immediately im- 
perilled by the superior facilities offered by our foreign friends. 
The question of its preservation and extension demands instant 
attention, and must have a material influence on the plans for 
remedying the existing state of things. For the rest the Londoner 
must have the necessaries and luxuries of life. Such difficulties as 
at present surround his main channel of supply may not vitally 
affect the volume of goods which await him behind the counters of 
metropolitan tradesmen; but he will do well to bear in mind that 
easier access means diminished cost of carriage with the attendant 
advantages of greater profits or lower prices, larger turnover and 
increasing prosperity. 

Whether we regard the dislocation which lage the Port of 
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London or the example set to us abroad we can have no doubt as to 
the one thing needful to establish a new, sound and progressive 
order of things. It is, in a word, organisation. As the disease is 
complicated and far-reaching in its ramifications so the remedy is 
far from simple or easy of application. Not only do the interests 
involved represent vast sums of money, but they act and react on 
one another ina manner which is often obscure and almost impossible 
to forecast. Yet this very fact, by making piecemeal reform so 
dangerous as to be impracticable, isan argument for the establish- 
ment of a controlling power which shall take cognisance of all the 
forces at play and regulate their action so as to produce a truly 
balanced machine. To this conclusion the Port Commission came 
after exhaustive inquiry, when it recommended the formation of a 
great Port authority. Such a step was indicated by the evidence 
given by merchants, the various bodies representing commerce 
generally, and by shipowners, although it was hardly to be expected 
that such vested interests as Trinity House, the Thames Conservancy, 
the Watermen’s Company or the Docks would be enthusiastic over 
a prospective curtailment of their privileges. Still the Thames 
Conservancy have little ground for complaint if they are relieved 
of responsibilities which they haye shown themselves so slow to face, 
and the shareholders of the docks, with their experience in most 
cases of exiguous and uncertain dividends, will find themselves in a 
more secure financial position by the transformation of their invest- 
ments into a stock guaranteed on a municipal or state basis. An 
interesting point both as foreshadowing a possible source of consider- 
able revenue under a Trust, and as testifying to the manner in 
which the new régime would be accepted by public sentiment, is the 
fact that while the wharfingers, as already stated, strenuously object 
to the levying of dues on goods by the Dock Companies, they and 
the mercantile community as a whole appear perfectly willing to pay 
such charges toa properly constituted authority controlling the whole 
port and giving preference to no one interest over another. Such an 
attitude as this is the best possible augury for the prospects of the 
suggested reform. It contains the germ of a spirit of cohesion and 
co-operation which should bear much fruit in the future. 

That such aspirit is absolutely necessary if the scheme is to be crowned 
with success will be recognised when we consider the magnitude of the 
engineering and financial operations involved. The dredging of a 
channel over 36 miles long from the Nore to the Royal Albert Dock, 
with a depth of 30 feet at low water, a width of 1,000 feet for the 
first 29 miles and 600 feet for the remainder, the channel being con- 
tinued about nine miles further to the London Docks with a minimum 
depth of 25 feet, has been estimated to cost with other works needed 
to complete the river accommodation about £2,500,000. The sum 
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required to buy up the docks will not fall far short of £20,000,000, 
and to put them into a state of thorough efficiency with new plant 
and additional accommodation a further £4,500,000 will have to be 
raised. A minimum guaranteed interest at 24 per cent. would neces- 
sitate therefore a net revenue of nearly £700,000 a year, which is 
approximately the annual profit for the three Dock Companies. In 
addition, liabilities of other bodies absorbed or partially absorbed 
would have to be taken over and the expenditure and receipts con- 
nected with the services rendered by them would have to be brought 
into the general balance sheet. There seems, however, no reason to 
suppose that the required revenue could not be absolutely assured by 
a moderate charge upon goods of all sorts, and that this is the opinion 
of the Commissioners is evidenced by their expressed view that they 
do not think it would be necessary to charge more than the shilling 
a ton levied on shipping by the Docks until the London and India 
Company raised the figure at the beginning of this year to ls. 6d., 
the statutory maximum. It may be urged that in view of the exist- 
ing competition it would be unwise to impose what amounts to a fresh 
tax on the carrying trade ; but it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that freights to London have steadily risen in consequence 
largely of the delays caused by difficulties of approach and the con- 
gestion of the port and the expense entailed thereby. It is only reason- 
able to expect that as these causes are diminished or removed 
carriage will cost less, and that the saving thus effected will go far 
towards counterbalancing the extra dues or possibly meet them 
entirely and leave something over. Further, with increased rapidity 
of docking, discharging, and loading ships, the flow of traffic must be 
stimulated, apart altogether from the natural increase due to the 
growth of population ; and traders of all sorts, even with a reduced 
percentage of profit, should eventually find themselves earning a 
larger net sum annually. 

It would appear, therefore, that the resources of the port ought to 
be quite equal to the fingncial burden they will have to bear, and 
when we find such authorities as the Governor of the Bank of 
England, Lord Rothschild, Messrs. Baring, and Messrs. J. 8S. Morgan 
signing the requisition to the Lord Mayor in favour of a conference 
on the whole subject we may infer that they believe in the possibility 
of securing a practical reform. What precise shape their interest 
may take in the future has not been allowed to transpire, but it may 
have a material influence in connection with the guarantee of the port 
stock, a point raised by the Docks Commission. The question of who is 
to supply this guarantee must be threshed out in Parliament, when the 
time comes for giving legislative effect to the proposals of the Com- 
mission. It is a point on which there is a real and deep divergence 
of opinion. On the one hand, it is suggested—and it is the Com- 
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missioners’ proposal—that the City Corporation aud London County 
Council should jointly take the responsibility, but there is a con- 
siderable class in the City which views with distrust the possibility 
of a large municipal and non-expert element in the new Board, while 
others consider that the County Council has already as large a load 
as it can carry, and are somewhat jealous of any increase of its 
influence. At the same time the financial resources of these bodies, 
heavily pledged though they may be, are enormous. A halfpenny on 
the rateable value of London means a sum of about £77,000. As an 
alternative to municipal backing, the guarantee of the State has been 
advocated. Here, again, the burden on the taxpayer would be very 
slight, but there can be no doubt that any such scheme would be hotly 
opposed by the other great ports of the country. Liverpool, with a 
tonnage equal to about 60 per cent. of London’s, has spent 
£21,000,000 from first to last on her docks; Glasgow has laid out 
£7,500,000, which is nearly as large an amount in proportion; 
Bristol’s expenditure in the past and on works undertaken is about 
£5,000,000, which is on a scale more generous by 50 per cent., and 
this, curiously enough, in the only port where the Harbour authority 
consists of the Corporation without the addition of outside representa- 
tives. In these and other cages local initiative has made the 
necessary effort, and it is not to be wondered at if these enterprising 
communities should ask, “‘ Why should we who have fought our own 
battles be taxed to help a competitor to take our trade?”’ None the 
less, the enormous proportion of the nation’s trade which is transacted 
by London, and the value of the port for the despatch of men and 
material in time of war, place its claims on an exceptional footing. 
It is, however, among the possibilities of the situation that the great 
banking institutions already referred to, and others who have acted 
with them in the requisition to the Lord Mayor, may take a line of 
action which would get rid of the objections to either of the solutions 
mentioned above; but another difficulty, at least equally serious, 
would probably arise, the consideration how far, without detriment 
to the public interest, it would be permissible for private firms, 
however high their reputation, to take part in the financial organisa- 
tion of a trust the administration of which is of such vital importance 
to London as a whole. On every side there are difficulties, but none 
of them are insuperable, and although any scheme that is approved by 
Parliament is sure to be denounced by one section or other, some 
working scheme there must be, and that quickly, or our rulers will 
have failed in their duty. 

The composition of the Harbour Trust depends largely on the issue 
of this question. A municipal guarantee will involve a considerable 
municipal representation, a Government guarantee corresponding 
rights for the State. It is assuming too much to suppose that the 
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County Council and the Corporation would send unworthy or in- 
competent men to watch their interests. Out of the long lists of 
members of these bodies it would be easy to select an adequate 
number who would have personal knowledge of some portion or 
other of the domain of the Board, and who would be in every way 
desirable accessions to its strength. At the same time reasonable 
precautions must be taken against allowing any one interest to obtain 
a preponderating influence. The Board table must be a means of 
co-ordination of all, not an absorption of all by one, otherwise we 
shall have the revival in fatally aggravated form of the very evils we 
are seeking to escape. This principle is recognised by the Com- 
mission in the constitution it has sketched out, whereby members 
will be nominated by the London County Council, the Corporation, 
the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, Trinity House, Kent and Essex 
County Councils, the London Chamber of Commerce and the Bank of 
England (for the mercantile community), while others will be elected 
by the following groups: Ocean shipowners, short voyage shipowners, 
wharfingers, barge owners and the railway companies. No narrower 
basis could have sufficed. The breadth of the selection makes the 
proposed Trust one of the most widely representative commercial 
bodies in the world. And no matter what modifications of detail 
there may be, it is on some such lines as these that the controlling 
authority of the port must be constituted. 

Hitherto the forces of industry enlisted in London’s shipping 
trade have been as an army corps without a general staff. The 
divisions have wandered, each on its own way, towards a vaguely 
realised objective, and skill and dash have been neutralised by lack 
of cohesion and directing will. Now the want bids fair to be made 
good. A general staff of competent officers should not be difficult to 
find. In the bodies about to be absorbed are men of invaluable 
experience, whose knowledge in the more spacious atmosphere of the 
new /égime would bear fruit in a manner impossible while it 
was cribbed, cabined and confined by the limitations of the old 
conditions. The great merchants and traders of London are second 
to none in their qualifications to grapple with the gigantic task set 
before them. That the appeal which the opportunity makes to the 
public spirit of the metropolis will meet with a worthy response no 
one can doubt. Such answer as has already been given is full of 
promise. Unanimous it has not been, nor could such a miracle have 
been expected. There must be much argument and many a hot 
wrangle before the issue is finally shaped, but the dust of conflict and 
struggle must not be allowed to obscure the prize which we must 
win or lose—the prosperity of the Port of London and the world- 
wide fame of its trade, which has done so much to adorn the credit 
and reputation of our race. Freperick Miner. 
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Tue German Emperor is, perhaps, the most picturesque and the 
most talked about figure on the stage of the world, and, if a com- 
putation should be made, it would very likely be found that more 
columns of the International Press are daily filled with accounts of 
his doings and sayings than with those of all other sovereigns taken 
together. We have seen William II. not only as an emperor and a 
king, but also as a statesman and a politician, a general and an 
admiral, a painter and a composer, a stage-manager, a conductor of 
an orchestra, and a sportsman. We have heard him preach sermons, 
and give lectures on naval matters and on commerce, on yachting 
and on socialism, on agriculture and on new art, on archeology and 
on boat-building, on education, and on countless other subjects. In 
consequence of his numerous accomplishments and his feverish activity, 
he has come to be considered either as a genius of infinite range and 
wonderful intelligence, or as a restless, many-sided, over-ambitious, 
and over-enthusiastic amateur. However, whilst people are always 
discussing every one of the Emperor's minor acts, they usually omit 
to take a more comprehensive view, and to consider him in his most 
interesting aspect as a political factor by weighing his importance 
for his own and other countries by the general trend and character 
of his actions during his fourteen years’ reign. By summing up the 
net results of his restless activity during the years of his rule, an 
appreciation of his political weight and tendencies may be possible, 
and an opinion may be formed as to his future influence, for good or 
for evil, upon the history of his own country and of the world. 

In order to understand the Emperor as a political factor, it is 
necessary to study his personality, character, and surroundings, as 
well as his rule, his ambitions, and his achievements. 

William IT. is distinctly a talented man, endowed by nature with 
a very active brain, rapid comprehension, a retentive memory, and a 
fertile imagination. These characteristics showed themselves already 
in his earliest childhood. For instance, once, when his governess, 
before inflicting bodily chastisement, solemnly assured the little 
prince that his punishment would hurt her more than it would hurt 
him, little William at once inquired naively whether it would hurt 
her in the same place where it would hurt him. 

The German Emperor is very highly strung, nervous, and irritable ; 
impetuous to rashness, swayed by sudden impulses, possessed of un- 
bounded self-confidence, and imbued with that fervent belief in 
himself, in his divine mission, and in the special protection of Provi- 
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dence, which is usually found in great men of the first order, such 
as Alexander and Cesar, Cromwell and Napoleon. Having a con- 
siderable gift of speech, it is only natural that his utterances are 
never commonplace, but highly dramatic, strenuous and emphatic, 
testifying to the rich mind from which they have sprung, and to the 
peculiarities of his character and views just described. The Emperor 
possesses a rare energy, considerable moral and physical courage, 
and much tenacity of purpose Though he is able to form deep 
political plans and pursue them for years in close secrecy, he has been 
known to commit an indiscretion in a moment of weakness, and to 
shatter his deeply laid plans by a sudden ebullition. 

William II. is well aware of his talent and ability, which are no 
doubt greater than that of any of his predecessors, excepting, perhaps, 
Frederick the Great. As Frederick the Great treated the “ Un- 
terthanen-Verstand ” with sublime contempt, and administered at 
the same time all the great offices of State in peace, commanded the 
armies in war, and whiled away his spare time with his flute and 
philosophy, with writing poetry and sketching, thinking himself 
great in all these subjects, to the amusement of Voltaire, even so 
William II. feels capable not only to rule the Empire, so to say, 
single-handed, but also to direct its commerce and education, its 
music and art, in short, the whole fabric of the Empire, and the 
whole intelligence and activity of the nation. Frederick the Great 
is the Emperor’s ideal and model, and, in fact, there is much resem- 
blance between William II. and his great ancestor. Bismarck 
already remarked of the then Prince William: “In him there is 
something of Frederick the Great, and he is also able to become as 
despotic as Frederick the Great. What a blessing that we have a 
parliamentary government! ” 

The self-will and self-assertion of William II. spring from the 
same cause as the despotism of Frederick the Great, namely, from 
an over-estimation of his own ability and an under-estimation of 
the ability of other people. These characteristics of William II. 
were known to the initiated before he ascended the throne. Bismarck 
had prophesied that the Emperor would be his own Chancellor, but, 
nevertheless, he was unwise enough not to resign when the old 
Emperor died. Hence his fall. Moltke was wiser. He resigned 
six weeks after the death of the Emperor Frederick. 

Frederick the Great was a poet, an administrator, a philosopher, 
and an author, but he was essentially a soldier. In him the ambition 
to enlarge his dominions, which és characteristic of all the Hohen- 
zollerns, was particularly strongly developed, and he succeeded in 
nearly doubling the territory under his sway, and in elevating 
Prussia to the rank of a Great Power. William II., whose interests 
and pursuits are far more multifarious than even those of Frederick 
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the Great, is also principally a soldier, and his desire to increase the 
territory of his country is more than an ambition with him; it isa 
violent passion, just as it was with Frederick the Great. 

The Emperor is a soldier by nature. Nowhere does he feel more 
at home than amongst the officers of his army and navy, and he 
visits their mess-rooms very frequently, not as an Emperor, but as a 
comrade, and stays for hours with them, talking, jesting, and laughing ; 
on the other hand, he has not been known to mix with civilians in a 
similarly cordial and unceremonious way. His military education, 
as well as his inborn military inclinations, together with his love for 
Frederickian traditions, have not only coloured his political views 
and ambitions, and influenced his ideas of government, but they have 
also tinged his public utterances, which, therefore, usually take the 
form of Imperial commands. Consequently, his frequent pronounce- 
ments on art and education, religion, socialism, etc., are not only of 
startling originality, but of a still more startling vigour, especially 
as the Emperor has never hesitated to fling the whole weight of his 
Imperial authority into the balance in order to enforce his private 
views upon an unwilling section of the community, or upon the whole 
nation. 

The former rulers of Germany stood, on principle, above the parties. 
William II. has descended into the arena, and has joined the fray 
with the greatest vigour, and, sometimes, with very unfortunate 
results. Utterances such as the following are typical for his 
Majesty :— 

“‘For me, every Social Democrat is synonymous with enemy of the nation and 
of the Fatherland.” 

This was addressed to the largest German party in his speech of the 
14th May, 1889. 

‘‘ Suprema lex regis voluntas,” written significantly in the Golden 
Book at Munich. 

“Sic volo sic jubeo,” written under his portrait given to the 
Minister of Public Worship and Education. 


“Only one is master in the country. That am I. Who opposes me I shall 
crush to pieces.” 


These sayings sound especially strange if we remember that Ger- 
many is not an absolute, but a constitutional, monarchy, and that, 
for instance, the “ crushing to pieces’ of German subjects can only 
be effected by means of properly constituted and independent law 
courts. These utterances, and many more of similar purport, which 
have caused much speculation in other countries, and consternation 
in Germany, do not so much spring from the sudden impulse of 
a passionate mind as from the Emperor’s deep-rooted conviction of 
his own ability, and from a mystical belief in the absolute monarchi- 
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cal power by Divine right, vested by Providence in the German 
Emperor. 

Under the Imperial Constitution of 1871 the powers of the 
German Emperor are extremely great. The Constitution says :— 


‘*, . . . The Emperor can declare war and conclude peace, make alliances, 


and other treaties, and nominate and receive ambassadors. (Art. 11). 


“The Emperor can call, open, adjourn, and dissolve the Federal Council and 
the Imperial Diet. (Art. 12). 

“The Emperor can issue and promulgate laws, and supervises their execution. 
The Imperial enactments . . . . require the counter-signature of the Chancellor, 
who thereby assumes the responsibility for them. (Art. 17). 

“The Emperor nominates officials . .. . and orders their dismissal. (Art 18) 


” 


Besides appointing all Imperial officials, the Emperor appoints all 
officers of the German Navy and of the Prussian Army, as well as 
the highest officers of the armies belonging to the other German 
States included in the Empire. 

Compared with the power of the British monarch, the power of 
the German Emperor with regard to foreign and home politics is 
enormous. Nevertheless, William II. has not been satisfied with 
those powers, but has increased them at the cost of his Cabinet and 
of the Imperial Diet. Similar struggles for power may be found in 
nearly all constitutional monarchies, and at all times. I may recall 
the gentle struggles for power between Parliament and Crown under 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and the violent ones under James I. 
and Charles I. Imperial decrees have been issued by the Emperor 
without the counter-signature of the Chancellor, required by Article 
17 of the Constitution. Besides, it should not be forgotten that the 
counter-signature of the German Chancellor becomes a mere formality 
when the Chancellor is not an independent official, but simply an 
obedient tool. 

In Bismarck’s time the actual administration of the country was 
in the hands of a Cabinet composed of responsible experts, and, what 
is more important for other countries, German policy was directed by 
the wise foresight, unrivalled experience, calm deliberation, and firm- 
ness of purpose, of a great statesman. Though Bismarck was 
generally believed to be all-powerful, if not tyrannical, a belief that 
stood him in good stead, his position, as a matter of fact, was much 
less commanding than is generally known. His plans had to be 
submitted to the Emperor, who, in his turn, used to talk the matter 
over with his wife. The old Emperor was the soul of honour, con- 
servative, cautious, and somewhat slow to move. The Empress was 
pious and peace-loving, with a distinct leaning towards Liberalism. 
Consequently, Bismarck’s ardour in foreign affairs was often tem- 
pered by the Emperor’s wisdom and caution, and the influence of the 
Empress over her husband made for moderation in home affairs. In 
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effect, the old Emperor acted as a brake upon Bismarck, and the 
Empress as a brake upon her husband. Thus William I. was to 
Bismarck what the House of Lords is to a Liberal House of Commons, 
and the combination of Bismarck, the Emperor, and his wife was an 
ideal one for foreign policy, insuring the even continuance of a 
vigorous, wise, discreet, and successful policy. 

Whilst Bismarck was in office German foreign and domestic 
policy ran an even course, German policy was understandable abroad, 
and Bismarck did not embark upon many risky enterprises at once, 
but concentrated his master-mind upon a few really important 
questions. His policy was at the same time great and simple, as 
was his character. The present Emperor has neither the commanding 
talent of a Bismarck for foreign policy, nor is he subject to the 
restraining influences which moderated the more adventurous plans 
of the great Chancellor. Furthermore, William IT. takes, apparently, 
as much interest in the direction of the army and navy, of shipping 
and commerce, of education, art, sport, and countless other matters, 
as he does in the direction of foreign politics. Consequently, he has 
not the leisure to concentrate his mind upon foreign policy as Bis- 
marck could. Hence German foreign policy has become fitful, enig- 
matic, and unstable, a replica of the Emperor’s impulsive character, 
and the result of his impetuous policy lies open to the world. 

During Bismarck’s Chancellorship, the Triple Alliance was a solid 
combination, a healthy business partnership, with a unity of purpose, 
whose reliability in case of war was not doubted even by its enemies. 
At present the Triple Alliance exists still in name, but its solidarity 
has been impaired ; it has latterly come dangerously near breaking 
up, and protestations as to its strength are becoming suspiciously 
frequent and painfully emphatic—especially on the part of Germany. 
However, notwithstanding the loudly assured impregnability of the 
Alliance, Austria and Italy have thought it wise, if not necessary, to 
enter into closer relations with France and Russia, in order to provide 
against certain contingencies, and Germany also is casting about for 
other possible partners. The Triple Alliance seems, in fact, to have 
become a paper fiction, a result which may be laid directly at the 
door of the German Emperor’s restless and impulsive policy. 

Bismarck’s diplomatic activity after the Franco-German War was 
chiefly directed towards two great objects: The maintenance of the 
Triple Alliance, and the prevention of an alliance between France and 
Russia. As long as Bismarck was in office, France and Russia were 
kept asunder, and Germany could feel absolutely safe from foreign 
aggression. ‘Therefore it was the strongest and most respected Power 
on the Continent, and its arbiter Soon after Bismarck’s dismissal 
Germany ceased to be the first Power on the Continent, and her place 
was taken by Russia. 
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Russia, who so far had been a reliable friend to Germany, was 
estranged by the Emperor, and the traditional good relations between 
Russia and Germany, which had proved so valuable to her in 1870, 
came to an end. Only fifteen months after Bismarck’s dismissal, in 
July, 1891, the rejoicings occasioned by the visit of the French fleet 
proclaimed to the world, what politicians had known already for some 
time, that William II. had not only been unable to continue the 
skilful isolation of France and to enjoy the friendship of Russia, but 
that the Emperor had even driven these Powers into one another’s arms 
by sheer bad diplomacy and by his impulsive recklessness. The 
work of which Bismarck was even more proud than of the fashioning 
of the Triple Alliance, the keeping apart of France and Russia, 
had thus been rapidly destroyed by his successor. 

It is too well known to be retold how the Emperor first courted, 
then estranged this country. He now tries to court it again, but 
it should always be remembered in this country that, but for him, 
the Transvaal War would probably never have broken out. 

Since Bismarck has left, the German as well as the Prussian 
Cabinet have been filled not with independent ministers whose activity 
is supervised by the Sovereign, but with figureheads whose power is 
extremely circumscribed. From a powerful, impersonal, and therefore 
national, ministerial policy by experienced men, tempered by the 
moderation of a wise and cautious ruler, German foreign and domestic 
policy has become the personal uncontrolled policy of a talented, 
vigorous, impulsive, and highly self-conscious monarch, and is 
tinged by accidents of his health, and by his personal feelings and 
prejudices. 

The Emperor considers his ministers not as experienced and 
independent chiefs of the Departments of State, entitled to opinions 
of their own, but as the executors of his will, and he removes them 
as soon as they do not succeed in fulfilling his wishes. Consequently 
his Ministers of State have been changed with surprising rapidity, a 
continuity of policy in foreign and home affairs has become impossible, 
projects of great importance are brought forward in an immature state, 
and dropped in nervous haste, and the suddenness with which the 
highest officials are being replaced has taught them that it is not safe 
for them to oppose or to criticise the wishes of the Emperor, and that 
it is wisest for them to execute his wishes without question. An 
instance out of many : Herr von Gossler, “ the best Minister of Public 
Worship and Education which Prussia has ever had,” was directed 
to demand from the Diet 600,000 marks as a first instalment for a pet 
project of the Emperor, the cathedral of Berlin. The Committee of 
Ways and Means naturally demanded an estimate of the total cost of 
the cathedral, in order to be able to see what expenses it was embark- 
ing upon. In spite of repeated warnings Herr von Gossler was not 
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able to furnish the desired estimate within a year, and the Committee 
consequently disallowed the payment, and remained unmoved by 
Herr von Gossler’s frank statement that he would have to resign if 
the money was not forthcoming. For this reason, it is said, Herr von 
Gossler had to resign. 

Only in money matters has the German Parliament any weight 
with the Imperial will as represented by the Cabinet. The German 
Parliament was already in Bismarck’s time little more than a money- 
voting and law-assenting machine, plus a general talking-shop, 
possessed of hardly any influence, and of no control whatsoever, over 
the administration and policy of the Government. However, it would 
not have happened in Bismarck’s time that a costly expedition like 
the China expedition would have been undertaken, and that fresh 
regiments would have been raised without the assent of Parliament. 

The phenomenon of powerful interference from an exalted quarter 
is to be found in Germany not only in matters of State, but is becoming 
more and more frequent in minor matters, for which the following 
anecdote, told by a prominent German architect, may serve as an 
illustration : Drawings for a new church in Berlin were submitted to 
the Emperor for assent or correction. His Majesty, intending to make 
a marginal remark with regard tg the cross on the top of the steeple, 
put a letter for reference above the cross, and drew a straight line 
from the letter down to the cross. Then he changed his mind and 
crossed the letter vigorously through. When the architect received 
back his plans, he studied carefully all the Emperor’s corrections, but 
mistook the crossed-through letter fora star. Knowing better than to 
ask questions he built the church, and put a big star on a huge iron 
pole high above the top of the cross. This strange excrescence was 
in existence a year ago, and is probably still visible. For similar 
reasons many monuments and public buildings in Berlin and other 
parts of Germany are of astonishing ugliness. 

Military blind obedience has become the watchword in official 
circles throughout the Empire, and even in professional appointments 
by the independent universities and in judicial decisions by in- 
dependent judges a desire to please His Majesty and to nominate 
professors and to shape judgments in accordance with the Imperial 
wishes is becoming painfully apparent. As the Emperor, apart from 
the powers already cited, can influence those whom he wishes to 
influence by bestowing titles and decorations, and by social prefer- 
ment, abject flattery has become rife in his surroundings and through- 
out the Empire. Examples of such flattery by the highest dignitaries 
of the Empire, popularly known by the name of “ Byzantinism,” 
are on record. 

The domestic policy of the Emperor is of comparatively little 
interest to other nations. Suffice it therefore to say that his ruthless 
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Polish policy has infuriated the Poles, not only in Germany, but 
also in Austria, where their number is very great, and where their 
influence upon the Government is very considerable. Furthermore, 
the German anti-Polish policy and the intended German Customs 
policy are bound to further estrange Germany from her allies. 

The lack of toleration which has become characteristic of German 
home policy has driven the Liberal elements of Germany into the 
ranks of the Social Democratic Party, which is no more exclusively 
a party of malcontents, recruited from the labouring classes, but which 
now includes numerous manufacturers, merchants, bankers, pro- 
fessional men, etc., a proof of the discontent of the middle class. 
Social Democracy being the strongest party in Germany, people who 
wish for reforms begin to think it useless to support any of the 
numerous small and unimportant factions in the Reichstag, and vote 
for Social Democracy. 

During the reign of William IT. Social Democracy has become by 
far the strongest party in the Empire. The following figures, showing 
the numbers of Social Democratic votes polled at the various general 
elections, are highly significant regarding the home policy of Germany 
under the government of the present Emperor, and prove the growth 
of popular discontent :— 


Percentage of Social 

Total of Votes. Social Democratic Votes, Democratic Votes. 
1877 5,401,000 493,300 9°13 per cent. 
1878 5,760,900 437,100 7°59 
1881 5,097,800 312,000 6°12 9 
1884 5,663,000 550,000 9°68 
1887 7,540,900 763,100 Tie 8 
1888 (Accession of William II.) 
1890 7,228,500 1,427,300 19°74 am 
1893 7,674,000 1,786,000 23°30 
1898 7,752,700 2,107,100 27°18 


Is it to be wondered at that Social Democracy is growing by leaps 
and bounds, trebling its votes in ten years, when the Emperor began 
his reign as the “ Arbeiter-Kaiser,” called an international congress 
for the benefit of the German workers, and received their deputation, 
then turns round and proclaims, ‘‘ For me every Social Democrat is 
synonymous with enemy of the nation and of the Fatherland,” and, 
lastly, has a Bill brought before the Reichstag, upon his personal 
initiative, making incitement to strikes a felony punishable with penal 
servitude from three to five years! If anything was calculated 
to shake the confidence of the, German workers in him, and to 
increase, not to repress, Social Democracy, it was the Emperor’s 
untimely, impulsive, and ill-advised vigour and the “ Penal Servitude 
Bill.” 

As there are more than a dozen weak and disunited parties, or 
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rather factions, in the German Imperial Diet, and as Social 
Democratic teachings are fast spreading towards the country parts of 
Germany, the Social Democratic Party promises to acquire an over- 
whelming strength, and may in time become a dangerous opponent 
to the Cabinet policy at present prevailing in Germany. It seems 
not unlikely that the powerful Social Democratic Party may obtain 
the leading position in the Reichstag in the near future, and that 
that party may either succeed in securing greater powers for people 
and Parliament, or that it may bring on a desperate struggle for power 
between Crown and Parliament. The votes polled for the more impor- 
tant parties, ordered in accordance with their numerical strength, show 
the immense pieponderance of Social Democratic voters in Germany, 
and the powerful hold which that party has acquired upon the people. 


RESULT OF THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1898. 


Social Democrats . . . 2,107,100 votes . . 57 members in Imperial Diet. 
Centre (Roman Catholic 
I) ss ow sw we RROD ,, 102 
National Liberals . . . 971,300 ,, 17 : ; 
Conservatives ... . 859,200 ,, 52 
Freisinnige (People’s party) 558,300 _,, 27 
Free Conservatives . . . 343,600 ,, 92 Je 
Anti-Semites. . . . . 284,000" ,, 10 


So far it has been possible to keep the Social Democratic Party 
down in the Reichstag by the under-representation of the towns, 
which are largely Social Democratic, and the over-representation of 
the Conservative country districts. We find, for instance, that 
Schaumburg, with 8,987 voters, and the district Berlin VI., with no 
less than 142,226 voters, are both represented by one member in the 
Imperial Diet. Largely in consequence of this anomalous state of 
affairs we find that the Social Democrats, with 27:18 per cent. of the 
votes, have only 14-11 per cent. of the seats in the Reichstag, whilst, 
on the other hand, the Conservative Party, with 11°08 per cent. of 
the votes, has 13°23 per cent. of the seats, and the Conservatively- 
inclined Centre Party, with 18-77 per cent. of the votes, has no less 
than 25°6 per cent. of the seats. The election of 1898 brought 102 
members of the Centre Party into the Reichstag, as compared with 
only 57 members of the Social Democratic Party. Based upon the 
same proportion of voters to members as obtains with the Centre 
Party, the representatives of the Social Democratic Party in the 
Imperial Diet should have numbered 148, and not 57. This under- 
representation of the Liberal and the Radical elements is due to the 
rapid growth of the town population in Germany since 1871, and 
the Government feels naturally disinclined to make a redistribution 
of seats that would very considerably strengthen the Liberal parties 
which are opposed to government by Cabinet, and in favour of Dar- 
liamentary control over the Government. 
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If we overlook the results of the Emperor’s reign with regard to 
foreign politics, we find that Germany has ceded the first place in 
Europe to Russia, that the Triple Alliance has become little more 
than a name, that the Dual Alliance has become a potent and dan- 
gerous factor to Germany, that Great Britain has been estranged by 
the Emperor’s desperate attempts to gain a footing in South Africa 
and on the Yangtse, and that the United States have become suspicious 
of German designs after the well-known Manila incident, and vari- 
ous other occurrences due to the Emperor’s passionate and perhaps 
somewhat indiscreet desire for colonies. In consequence of these 
and other numerous faux pas, Germany has estranged her former 
friends, and has created for herself many potential enemies. 

As the Emperor has not succeeded in increasing his territories by 
the peaceful means of diplomacy, he has turned towards his armed 
forces, and has immensely strengthened his army and navy, a pre- 
caution which became absolutely necessary in view of his venturesome 
foreign policy and the wavering attitude of his allies. A comparison 
of Germany’s armed strength in 1888, the year of the Emperor’s 
accession, and its present strength, will therefore be interesting :— 


PEACE STRENGTH OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


igsss. ‘ . 491,726 men 84,091 horses 1,374 guns 
1901. ; . 604,168 ,, 104,485 ,, 2,296 
Increase . 113,558 men 20,394 horses 922 guns 


This great increase of the peace army is, however, small if com- 
pared with the increase in its war strength. Since 1893 the three 
years’ service with the infantry has been shortened to two years, and 
consequently the yearly enrolment of men for the army has risen 
from 189,182 men in 1888 to 268,628 men in 1899. As the 
mobilised German army consists of at least twelve of these yearly 
levies, it appears that the, war strength of the German army has 
been increased under William II. by at least 1,000,000 soldiers. 

The following was the strength of the German navy at the begin- 
ning of the Emperor’s reign and in 1901 :— 


1888 ‘ . 189,136 tons 182,470 horse-power 15,573 men 
1901 : . 369,224 ,, 494,470 ,, ” 31,176 ,, 
Increase . 180,088 tons 312,100 horse-power 15,603 men 


From these figures it appears that the strength of the German 
navy has been more than doubled under the Emperor’s reign. 
However, it should be added that the incomparably larger German 
navy of the future, for which the Reichstag has voted credits, amount- 
ing together to about £50,000,000, is at present only on the stocks. 

The financial results which these greatly increased armaments 
have brought about are very interesting. The ordinary recurring 


expenditure alone for the army has risen from 364,301,000 marks in 
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1888 to 559,115,000 marks in 1901, an increase of 54 per cent.; the 
Navy Estimates have risen from 48,675,000 marks in 1888 to 
207,484,000 marks in 1901, arise of 326 per cent. Furthermore, 
the debt of the young Empire, exclusive of paper money, has risen 
from 486,201,000 marks in 1887 to 2,298,500,000 marks in 1900, 
or has nearly quintupled, and the total Imperial expenditure has 
mounted from 876,934,000 marks in 1888 to no less than 2,344,586,000 
marks in 1901. 

Germany has, fortunately, gone through a period of great industrial 
prosperity during the Emperor’s reign, and these very heavy burdens 
have consequently been easily borne by the population. At the 
same time it cannot be doubted that the present burdens might 
prove extremely onerous to the people in a period of economic 
adversity, and that the trebling of the Imperial expenditure within 
fourteen years cannot be repeated indefinitely without ruining the 
country in the end. 

If we survey the results of the Emperor’s home policy we find 
that the differences between the various religions, races and classes, 
within the Empire, have been sharply accentuated of late, largely 
owing to the policy of discrimination practised by the Government. 
To attain to the position of .an officer, judge, magistrate, civil 
servant, university professor, or a school teacher, is easy for a 
Protestant, difficult fora Roman Catholic, and next to impossible 
fora Jew ora Pole. From the Government intolerance has spread to 
the public, and advertisements for clerks, apprentices, domestic 
servants, etc., stipulating their religion, can daily be found in the 
German press. 

The result of the Emperor’s Polish policy of coercion is well 
known, and has been contrary to his expectation. Similarly his 
violent antagonism to the Social Democratic Party has given it an 
excellent advertisement, and has made it a powerful factor in 
Germany, and the famous Penal Servitude Bill launched against it 
has made it still stronger, as will probably be seen at the next 
general election. With these and other extreme measures the 
German Emperor has created among his adherents the belief in the 
omnipotence of “ Machtpolitik,” the policy of force, but, so far, the 
results of that policy, which is the natural policy of the soldier, but 
not of the politician, have been singularly disappointing. Strange 
to say, in the recent agitation for a huge increase of the fleet, and 
for the acquisition of colonies in temperate zones, the use of “ Macht- 
politik ’” was recommended by all the orators, who, in the same 
breath, condemned the policy of force and the rapacity of Anglo- 
Saxon nations, which crush weaker nations, as evidenced in the 
Boer War of Great Britain ‘and in the Spanish War of the United 
States, and recommended at the same time the crushing of the 
Poles under the heel of Germany, 
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The topic which at present is of greatest importance for German 
home politics is the new Tariff Bill. It is a measure of greatly 
increased protection, benefiting chiefly the great landowners and a 
few of the largest manufacturers who enjoy Government patronage, 
such as Krupp, Stumm, ete, The nobility and their satellites of 
course support it, but the Chambers of Commerce and the Bourses 
have petitioned against this measure, as ruinous to commerce and 
industry, and the Social Democrats and the masses of the people, 
which would have to bear the brunt, are dead against it. However, 
the clamouring of the commercial classes and of the people is not 
heeded, and this measure is being pushed on with the greatest energy, 
though it is doubtful whether the Government will succeed in steering 
this rashly-launched measure successfully through the Reichstag. 
In any case, the Government is in a most disagreeable dilemma. If 
the Bill goes through, it will immensely strengthen the Social 
Democratic Party, and will besides further estrange the allies of 
Germany, who will suffer under the prohibitive tariff, and the high 
duties imposed may lead to an economic crisis in Germany. On 
the other hand, if the Government abandons the Bill, it will turn 
against itself the powerful agrarians who are at present supporting 
the Government. Such are the consequences of the rash introduction 
of sweeping measures without sufficient calculation or justification by 
an impetuous non-expert. 

If we sum up, the net result of the Emperor’s unceasing activity 
during the fourteen years of his reign seems to be that Germany has 
lost ground and prestige in foreign politics, that several intended 
great coups of the Emperor have miscarried, and that the position of 
Germany is now less safe than it used to be. As an offset she has 
only acquired a few small and worthless colonies unsuitable for the 
emigration of white men. Atthe same time, the Emperor has com- 
municated his own nervous restlessness to the entire political 
atmosphere of the world. As regards home politics, dissatisfaction 
within the Empire has greatly increased, notwithstanding the great 
prosperity of the country, which usually tends to weaken the 
Radical Parties, or at least to stop their progress. The friction between 
the classes has become more acute, the “ State-subverting ”’ parties, 
as they are called in Germany, have become enormously strong, and 
none of the Emperor’s great measures have materialised. Altogether 
it seems that when William IT. looks back upon his reign he cannot 
feel satisfied with the result of his constant activity. It is true 
that Germany has grown much richer during the Emperor’s reign, 
and that the number of her inhabitants has increased by about ten mil- 
lions, but these facts, for which he is not responsible, can offer him little 
consolation for his disappointments and foiled ambitions in the political 
field. On the other hand William II. has certainly succeeded not 
only in strengthening his fleet and in increasing his army by more 
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than a million soldiers, but he has also succeeded in maintaining it 
at least at the same high degree of efficiency and general excellence 
to which Moltke had brought it, and in which the Emperor found it 
when he ascended the throne. Being more a soldier than adiplomat, 
and being aware that the greatness of Germany was won on the field 
of battle, William II. has naturally turned in his political disappoint- 
ments towards the u/tima ratio regis. When his campaign against the 
Social Democrats had failed, he addressed the officers of the Berlin 
garrison, and admonished them to stand by him and to shoot the 
malcontents in case he commanded them to do so, as the Prussian 
soldiers shot the Berlin revolutionaries in 1848. Again, when his 
attempts at colonisation in the Philippines and his pro-Kruger cam- 
paign had failed, he turned towards his fleet. On the 9th October, 
1899, the Boers issued their ultimatum ; nine days later, on the 18th 
October, the Emperor made the celebrated speech in Hamburg con- 
taining the winged words, “ Bitter not ist uns eine starke Deutsche 
Flotte.” German colonial aspirations in Africa had been foiled by 
British diplomacy, and the speech mentioned was the starting-point 
of the violent anti-British agitation in Germany which culminated 
in the passing of a Bill authorising the expenditure of about 
£50,000,000 for a fleet, intended, according to its preamble, to be so 
strong as to be “able to oppose successfully the most powerful enemy 
on the seas.” 

Whilst the German Emperor is showering the most assiduous 
attentions upon England and America, as well as upon France and 
Russia, and while peace is in his mouth, his huge fleet is being built 
with the greatest possible despatch. Naturally enough, people have 
indulged in surmises against which Power this enormous fleet is in- 
tended to be used. However, such speculations appear to be utterly 
vain, for it seems most unlikely that either the huge German army of 
the present, or the proportionately equally huge German navy of the 
future, are intended to be directed against one or the other Power. 
It would seem far more probable that the Emperor has arrived at the 
conviction that it will be impossible for him to acquire new territories 
in Europe or colonies abroad by peaceful means, and therefore he 
wishes to be absolutely ready to strike with both his army and navy, 
should a suitable opportunity offer for the acquisition of new terri- 
tories in or out of Europe. 

The German Emperor possesses a considerable versatility and 
flexibility of mind, or shall we say a great inconstancy of purpose. 
First he sat at Bismarck’s feet as his admiring disciple, then he dis- 
missed his great master without ceremony; first he gave Caprivi a 
free hand, then he ruled alone; first he took up the cause of the 
working men, and then he threw them over; first he was anti- 
colonial, and gave away the best German colonies in exchange for 
the valueless rock of Heligoland, now he strains every uerve to 
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acquire colonies ; first he provoked France, and then he flattered her ; 
first he flirted with the Poles, and now he forbids Polish school- 
children to say even their prayers in their own language. 

In view of the Emperor’s rapid and alarmingly frequent changes 
of mood, and the equally rapid and kaleidoscopic changes in his policy, 
in view of the bitterness which has been engendered in his mind by 
the failure of his attempts at territorial aggrandisement and domestic 
legislation, and in view of the nearly absolute control which the 
German Emperor exercises, perhaps not de jure but certainly de facto, 
over the foreign policy of Germany and over her army and navy, it 
appears not unlikely that William II. may some day act against some 
“friendly” Power with the same startling rapidity with which his 
great ancestor, Frederick the Great, acted against Austria, when he 
flung his armies into Silesia without any warning. 

It has been said that this country has nothing to fear from Ger- 
many, because of the family ties which connect the Emperor with our 
own dynasty. Those who believe that sentimental considerations of 
a purely personal kind will be allowed to stand in the way of the 
Emperor’s political ambitions must take William II. for very weak- 
minded, and can hardly be aware of the diplomatic steps which he 
took against this country when he despatched his telegram to Mr. 
Kruger. Similarly the German Emperor placed himself unreservedly 
on the side of the Turks in the Greeco-Turkish War, notwithstanding 
the fact that his own sister is married to the heir to the Greek throne. 

In view of the established character of the German Emperor, his 
well-known ambitions and his enormous power, it would seem that 
those nations at the cost of which Germany could possibly increase 
her territory should ever be watchful of her designs, and should ever 
be prepared against sudden surprises. They would do well to study 
the pan-Germanic manifestoes, which, though they are, of course, 
disavowed and discredited in official circles, give certainly some in- 
dication of Germany’s political aspirations. We find in them recom- 
mendations for the “alliance or absorption” of ‘Germanic ” 
Holland, Switzerland and Denmark, for the incorporation of the 
western half of Austria-Hungary, creating a German Empire stretch- 
ing across Europe from the Baltic down to Trieste, and for the acqui- 
sition of colonies in a temperate zone in Asia Minor, South Brazil, 
Argentina, South Africa, or “ wherever else opportunity should offer.” 
How many of these projects will be accomplished within the Emperor’s 
lifetime ? 

The theory has often been advanced that the time of the personal 
policy of kings and emperors is passed, never to return. The future 
may disprove that theory, and may prove the German Emperor a 
political factor of the greatest magnitude, and of unexpected in- 
fluence upon the history of Europe and of the world. 

O. EvrzpacHer. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


NoruinG is perhaps more striking, even to the casual observer, than 
the fluctuations of literary fashion which succeed one another with 
such rapidity within what is generally known as intellectual society. 
In the more or less cultivated circles which do not pretend to 
exclusive literary illumination, such changes are, of course, far 
more gradual, though in the end more complete. The general reader 
(and by the general reader we do not mean the devotee of ephemeral 
fiction) is often, as Scotch people phrase it, “slow at the uptak’”; 
but he is correspondingly loyal in his predilections. Unaffected 
by the shortlived shibboleths of esoteric culture, he goes on his quiet 
way, provincial or suburban ; and, like other unfashionable people, 
has sometimes experience of the truth, that the whirligig of time 
brings its revenges. Captivated by Macaulay’s great history on its 
first appearance, he has never wavered in his allegiance. Meanwhile, 
in more fastidious quarters, a brief fascination soon made way for the 
inevitable reaction; and the prejudice of Macaulay, his errors and 
his mannerisms, became the commonplace of journalism. Men without 
a tithe of his powers or of his information, could at least disparage 
both ; and sneered complacently at his elaborate rhetoric and his 
Philistine views of life. 

This phase, we are interested to learn, may be regarded as finished. 
In the brilliant little article on Macaulay which Mr. Paul contri- 
buted as long ago as March, 1900, to the Anglo-Saxon Review,’ “ the 
notion that Macaulay was shallow or superficial ” is said to have “‘ died 

. . with Cotter Morrison.” A few months ago, it is true, in the page 
of pleasant chit-chat which Mr. Clement Shorter contributes to a con- 
temporary, we seem to have recognised a few venerable charges ; but 
perhaps, to adopt the useful formula of Mr. Kipling—* that is 
another story.” 

Meanwhile, no churlish censure disfigured Mr. Paul’s own essay. 
The warmth and substantial justice of its eulogy, the happy touches 
of epigrammatic criticism with which it positively sparkles, must 
have excited the sincere gratitude of all lovers of Macaulay. But 
these excellencies could not quite atone for a certain thinness of 
treatment. What Mr. Paul said was excellent; but he left so much 
unsaid. Mr. Paul, in fact, never seems to have grasped the deeper 
justification underlying certain charges, of which, in their superficial 
form, he made very short work. 


1) And which has more recently become available, in a volume of collect d essays, 
to those of us who are not millionaires. 
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Yet, on the face of it, how felicitous he is! Llow triumphantly 
he vindicates Macaulay’s accuracy! confining the controversy, as in 
justice it must be confined, to those deliberate historical efforts which 
alone can evoke the strict canons of evidential virtue. How aptly 
he insists on the enormous range and minute precision of the docu- 
mentary evidence upon which, as upon a structural framework, 
Macaulay’s great history is founded! The subsequent discovery of 
subsidiary evidence may have enabled us to supplement, in some 
cases even to supersede, Macaulay’s version of events; but in 
point of actual extent, his knowledge of later seventeenth-century 
authorities remains unsurpassed. And if, even in matters which fell 
within his possible cognizance, errors have been detected by the criti- 
cism of experts, or the righteous zeal of indignant partisans, it is the 
very vogue of his history’ which has thrown into exaggerated relief 
these charges and corrections. Macaulay was, in fact, occasionally 
mistaken, as all historians are mistaken; for human accuracy is at 
best comparative. We are none of us infallible, not even the dullest 
of us; mathematicians may err, micologists have been known to nod ; 
and the modest student of constitutional history watches, with a 
chastened awe, as erudite Germans and accomplished Englishmen, 
fiery Celts and staid Civilians, drive their respective coaches and 
fours through the monumental hypotheses of Dr. Stubbs. 

How appreciatively, again, Mr. Paul champions the robust political 
optimism which renders the works of Macaulay so bracing to a 
pessimistic age; how appropriately he dilates on the experimental 
knowledge of political life which preserved Macaulay from the pitfalls 
of the political theorist; how justly he applauds the lofty sense of 
moral rectitude which Macaulay carried not only into the academic 
walks of literature, but into the storm and stress of the actual political 
arena. Macaulay, politically speaking, was neither a pedant nor a 
prude ; but he was, what we so seldom find, a man with the courage 
of his convictions. Strong in his political creed, he neither believed, 
nor affected to believe, that majorities are always right, nor mechanics 
exclusively virtuous. He flattered no one, and nothing—not even a 
mob ; and he dared to warn his constituents, as a matter of principle, 
that he did not hold himself bound to subscribe to local charities. 

Another passage in Mr. Paul’s essay seems to suffer from the not 
uncommon fault of an illegitimate antithesis. Like most historical 
writers of the present day, whatever their leanings, Mr. Paul draws 
a broad distinction between the literary and the unliterary, the pictur- 
esque and the scientific, the readable and the unreadable schools of 
history ; and taking his own stand on the side of the artistic angels, 
“damns with faint praise ” all scientific apostates from his canons of 
literary art. 


(1) As Macaulay has himself remarked of Burnet. 
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But is not the antithesis, strictly speaking, double-barrelled ; or even 
(if we admit so modern a simile), something of a logical ‘* Mauser ” ? 
For literary and unliterary, picturesque and scientific, readable 
and unreadable are not necessarily convertible distinctions. Mr. 
Paul, in fact, is so convinced of the omnipotence of style that he 
ignores the fundamental differences of subject-matter. Theoretically 
he would hardly deny that history can be studied either com- 
prehensively or piecemeal—-to speak more by the book, either 
synthetically or analytically. History, in short, is equally history, 
whether it aims at a survey which, within certain limits of time 
and space, shall be practically complete and reconstructive; or 
whether it fix upon a single aspect or single department of human 
activity for more rigorous analysis. Moreover, in the latter case 
such aspect or such department must by its very nature be either 
popular or repellent, picturesque or the reverse. There are topics 
which, adequately treated, appeal at once to the instincts of the 
many. There are themes as important, but more abstruse, which, 
however handled, are necessarily restricted to the few. But men who 
add to knowledge a saving faith in that characteristic perfection of 
utterance which we agree to denominate “‘style,”” may be found in every 
field. Nor has either camp a mopopoly of those misguided fanatics 
who appear to believe that as long as you have something to say 
it is immaterial how you say it; and that a diction at once slovenly 
in construction and adorned by an appropriate ‘‘ derangement of 
epitaphs ” constitutes an adequate medium for the communication of 
truth. We do not, of course, deny that a history such as can assert 
a peculiar claim to the suffrage of the general reader—a history 
which aims at representing in its integrity, as an artistic whole, 
some period of salient interest or the career of an exceptional 
individual, must embody the loftier ambition and make the heavier 
demand upon those artistic and literary faculties for which it affords 
the supreme scope. For such works are necessarily defective unless 
they take account, among other data, of the picturesque externals of 
history—of those scenic aspects of individual and civic life which 
require for their reproduction a certain rhetorical faculty. Nor can 
they be said to attain success unless the writer possess that touch 
of genius which enables him to discriminate the finer shades of 
thought and feeling, while yet casting into bold relief the salient 
outlines of his subject; which enables him to revive the passions 
with the actions of the past, and to create for us the most elusive 
of literary effects, an historical atmosphere. Those of us, therefore, 
who are wanting in literary genius may appropriately confine 
ourselves to those more modest tasks, which expose our powers of 
expression to a less exacting trial. A catena of documents, the 
dissection of dubious evidence, or the naked severity of an 
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analytical monograph require little more of their exponents than 
propriety of arrangement and that apt simplicity of language which 
good taste demands ; and we can all, if we take sufficient pains, write 
English which shall be at least accurate, lucid and scholarly. But 
language, however lucid, however scholarly—-we may add, however 
brilliant—cannot popularise that which in its essence appeals to 
the restricted sympathies and exceptional knowledge of the expert. 
Take Mr. Paul’s own bugbear, Bishop Stubbs himself. We do not 
wish to dispute the undoubted fact that his Constitutional History 
is one of the worst constructed works which this long-suffering 
language can boast; but how can a Constitutional history, at its 
best, be either popular or picturesque? Its distinctive topic, the 
development of institutions, does not appeal to the multitude. 
Tallages afford no scope to the descriptive faculty ; it is difficult to 
infuse a strong human interest into the origin of burgage tenures ; 
while the most brilliant rhetoric could not cast a glamour over the 
Statute of Pramunire. Dr. Stubbs might have written “like 
an angel” or a Burke—or rather (to employ Mr. Paul’s own more 
modest comparison) he might have always written with the admirable 
force which occasional passages display, and his great work would 
still be “ caviare to the general.” Its perusal would still be confined to 
professional experts, and to the hapless young persons who, lured by 
the faint receding hope of a first class in the history finals, plod their 
weary way through those three portentous volumes. 

But why, in the name of wonder, oppose the two schools? Are 
they not complementary ? is there not room for both? Can any of 
us afford to deny that the abstract elucidation of special departments 
is an admirable work, by which the general historian is the first to 
profit ? The anatomist in this world has his task no less than the 
painter. It is, of course, in the strictest sense of the word, a very 
narrow task, The dry bones of purely abstract history will no doubt 
remain dry bones to the end of time, unless clothed and inspired by 
the historic imagination. Still, some of us take an interest in skeletons ; 
and others, though less austere in their tastes, prefer to wield 
the wand of inspiration for themselves. But whether we personally 
affect the studio or the dissecting-room, to disparage either seems 
petty. We might all take a metaphorical lesson from the magnifi- 
cent canvas on which one of the first among artists has immortalised 
“The Anatomy Lesson”; and Macaulay, the least barren of his- 
torians, could devote an appreciative essay to the apotheosis of 
Hallam. 5 

sut waiving these general considerations, let us start from the 
admitted premise, that Lord Macaulay, at all events, aimed at no 
abstract, that is to say, no merely partial representation of his period. 
In his great historical fragment he professes to give the most com- 
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plete and most dramatic rendering possible of a supreme historical 
episode. He aimed, in fact, to some extent, at a new historical de- 
parture. His work, so he determined, should combine that minute 
elaboration of vivid detail which we find in the best memoirs, with 
the unity of treatment and effect which belongs to an Attic master- 
piece. Based upon the perhaps somewhat exaggerated conception of 
a secular duel, in which two great political parties should be the 
protagonists, it was to unite a certain epic splendour with the docu- 
mentary precision which modern criticism requires. His magic 
erystal should revive for us not merely the men or the manners, the 
events or the controversies of the past, but men and manners, events 
and controversies, as a simple, yet manifold, dramatic whole ; with the 
unity, the glow, the vigour, the movement of life still fresh upon 
them. Anything, therefore, which at all detracts from the complete- 
ness of the picture, detracts in so far from the truth, and therefore 
from the success, of this magnificent effort. 

We thus pass at once to the vexed question of Macaulay’s political 
bias; and here it is, as appears to us, that Mr. Paul loses his foot- 
ing. With his initial assertion we are indeed at one; the mere fact 
that Macaulay was in public life definitely and even passionately 
committed to the interests of a political cause, though in some respects, 
of course, detrimental to the interests of historic truth, was in 
others as advantageous to the general fidelity of his representation. 
The enthusiast, at least, escapes the moral arrogance of the political 
pedant, and it is only the political partisan who can fully appreciate 
the compelling force of political passion. No historian who had not 
shared the hopes and fears of a party could have painted for us, as 
Macaulay has painted, the alternations of suspense and exultation 
which marked the trial of the Seven Bishops or the debates of the 
Convention: and there is a sustained ardour in his long-drawn 
historical narrative which it had certainly lacked if Macaulay had 
not written with his heart as well as his head. 

But, apart from this parenthetical consideration, we must (as Mr. 
Paul so aptly reminds us) never allow ourselves to forget that in 
Macaulay the stream of political prejudice was diverted by a variety 
of powerful motives. His strong instinctive love of justice, and his 
hatred of persecution, assisted the healthy common-sense of an active 
man of affairs; while the pure impartial curiosity of the historic 
intellect, no less than the lawyer’s characteristic liking for “‘ the best 
evidence,” still further tended to repress in him the excesses of party 
zeal. Counsel for the Whig defence, secured by the honourable 
retainers of sympathy and conviction, he was emphatically an honest 
advocate. Sheer, and occasionally almost brutal force, rather than the 
tricks of the fencing school, was his intellectual equipment; there 
was no venom in his logical weapons ; and the stiletto he abhorred, 
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The assertion that Macaulay never admits the Whigs to be in the 
wrong does, as Mr. Paul so justly observes, in itself involve an 
admission of ignorance; and whenever some knotty question of 
evidence has roused all the lawyer in Macaulay, he throws himself 
into the discussion with the penetrating acumen of an examining 
judge. His partiality is not deliberate, but instinctive; not the 
partiality which distorts evidence, but the partiality which, when in 
doubt, gives its own side the benefit. Upon the excesses of the Whig 
connection he is properly severe. Wharton, the most consistent 
Whig partisan of his era, plays in the pages of Macaulay no re- 
putable part. Sunderland closed his serpentine career in the odour 
of Whig sanctity; but for him Macaulay has no reserves of mercy. 
Marlborough became the rallying point of the Whigs under Queen 
Anne; but, as regards Marlborough, Mr. Paul has only to clear 
Macaulay from the charge of excessive severity. The portrait of 
Burnet, usually regarded as the distinctively Whig historian, if a 
little superficial, and in one respect mistaken, is at least conspicuously 
fair; and Mr. Paul has an apt allusion to the warm appreciation which 
Macaulay invariably bestowed upon the saintly non-juror Ken. The 
“ Trimmer ”’ whom Macaulay glorifies was neither Whig nor partisan ; 
and even William III. comes under the same negative definition. In 
fact, Macaulay respected honesty of purpose wherever he met it, and 
had a corresponding contempt for a hypocrite, whatever his colours ; 
nor, till naturalistic science has taught us to regard moral abortion with 
the respectful sympathy now reserved for physical deformity, is it 
easy to condemn so generous a partiality. That Macaulay now and 
then impairs the real balance of an estimate by that touch of 
rhetorical emphasis which speaks the practised debater, is certainly 
true; nor are we concerned to deny that his virtuous indignation 
flows rather more readily when the culprit is a Tory. The stern 
extorted severity which he metes to the Massacre of Glencoe, may be 
compared with the more picturesque and voluble indignation reserved 
for the Bloody Assize. The Rye House conspiracy evokes a reluctant 
blame less animated than the reprobation which denounces the 
Fenwick murder plot. The agonies of recalcitrant Covenanters 
excite a more exuberant sympathy than the torture of Neville Paine ; 
and the journalistic atrocities of the Whigs are less severely censured 
than the scurrilities of the Jacobite gutter-Press. But in these 
incidental results of political prepossession, we can easily “ allow for 
the political equation ”’; since few of us can entirely subordinate our 
natural sense of proportion to the estimate of another mind. 

But beneath the charge of political prejudice there lurks, as it were 
concealed, a yet deeper issue. On page 298 of Mr. Paul’s little 
volume, we detect a modest admission, casually and even parenthetically 
introduced, which appears to involve much more than Mr. Paul would 
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willingly concede. ‘“ Imagination,” allows Mr. Paul (and the italics 
are our own), “ was not Macaulay’s strong point.” 

Alike to Macaulay’s admirers and to the detractors whom, 
despite Mr. Paul, we still believe him to possess, this axiom will 
appear paradoxical. ‘ Macaulay unimaginative” (his critics might 
exclaim) ; ‘‘ Macaulay, to whom we owe the finest extant specimen 
of the Historical Romance!” No less prompt would be the retort of 
his disciples, ‘“‘ Macaulay unimaginative! Macaulay, who has evoked 
for us, with a vividness which Scott never surpassed, the pageantries 
of old—the great dramatic crises of history—the customs of the past 
—the lineaments, the very garments of our fathers! Macaulay, to 
whom we owe the death-bed of Charles II. and the flight of the second 
James—the execution of Monmouth, and the proclamation of 
William and Mary—the siege of Derry, and the last fight of Dundee!” 
But the context interprets Mr. Paul ; and the whole tenor of Macaulay’s 
history lends a sweeping and almost crushing significance to the 
charge so lightly made. For Macaulay was in fact essentially un- 
imaginative, in the most penetrating sense of the word. With the 
sensuous pictorial imagination which evokes colour and form, sound 
and movement from the recesses of our slumbering fancy, he was 
indeed triumphantly endowed ; but of the delicate intellectual tact 
—the sympathetic power of emotional or intellectual response which 
enables a man to discern, and so to interpret the sources of character 
and action, he had not a trace. In an historian of Macaulay’s pre- 
tentions is not the defect somewhat serious ? 

For what does the charge involve? It involves the assertion that 
in one qualification, and that among the most essential of qualifica- 
tions for his own avowed purpose, Macaulay is conspicuously wanting. 
He aimed at the highest possible ideal of complete historical 
representation ; that is at the most complete, and therefore most 
perfect, embodiment of historical truth. It was a magnificent 
ambition; but an ambition that required for its fulfilment the com- 
bined powers of a Thucydides, a Boswell and a Browning—or even 
a Shakespeare. It needed an intellect in which an Attic sense of 
form should be superadded to the dramatic sympathy which gave us 
Pym, and Strafford and Lady Carlisle, Cleon and Caliban, the monks 
of the Spanish convent and the Jews of the Roman Sermon ; it needed 
at the very least an intellect such as this to paint for us that witches’ 
cauldron of bigotry and greed, piety and passion, treachery and 
self-devotion, patriotism, petty fear and iron determination, which 
we call “The English Revolution.” And to the man who planned 
the stupendous project, the supreme indispensable gift of imaginative 
insight was emphatically denied. The transcendent abilities with 
which he was endowed; his vast erudition; his untiring industry ; 
the easy flow of that vivid and incisive style which possesses, to a 
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greater extent than that of any other English writer, the attribute of 
a supreme vitality; his extraordinary power of verbal description, 
his genius for narrative and the masterly ease with which he manipu- 
lates the smallest as well as the largest items of available know- 
ledge into the smooth and polished magnificence of a mosaic whole 
—these all give a specious air of organic coherence to his versions 
of character and motive, which deceives the unwary. But these 
versions are all essentially vitiated by an absence of the power which 
comprehends. For Macaulay’s nature, like other men’s, had its 
limitations; and he had nothing which enabled him to transcend 
them, even in thought. Itis hardly an exaggeration to say that no 
man ever lived who combined wider interests, and a more vivid and 
intense intellectual curiosity, with intellectual sympathies equally 
restricted ; nor one who united so great a power of dramatic representa- 
tion, with so total a lack of that dramatic insight which lifts melodrama 
into tragedy, and raises the merely accurate and effective to the level of 
the essentially true. His characters act, talk, gesticulate; they do 
everything but live. In the puppet show he displays for us every 
part is so fully represented, every scene is so duly played, that it is 
long ere we grasp the startling truth that the actors are but literary 
marionettes. But when, as occasionally happens, we are compelled to 
study for ourselves some epoch, some character which has employed 
his vigorous pen, his personages (seen anew in the broken, shifting 
lights of actual contemporary evidence) gradually assume in our 
minds an aspect strangely altered ; they become less theatrical and 
less commonplace—more complex, and therefore more human. 
Slowly we begin to suspect that the persone of his grandiose drama 
are but broad conventional renderings of historical prototypes. The 
colouring is always brilliant, the likeness is in general superficially 
correct, and the career and surroundings are invariably sketched with 
astonishing fidelity; but of the men and their motives we have 
received but an imperfect or distorted impression. 

If we ask in what direction this defect most prominently appears, 
the answer is simple enough. Of all the more delicate and recondite 
phases of human thought and human emotion, Macaulay seems to 
have been himself devoid ; and he failed to recognise their existence 
elsewhere. His own mind was super-eminently healthy ; he could 
not even guess at the workings of a mind abnormal or overstrained. 
His own judgment was clear, sane and practical; he could not 
apprehend the peculiar difficulties of intellects more logical or more 
subtle. His religious views, so far as he ever expressed them, were 
simple, and mainly ethical in their bearing; he had a lofty impartial 
contempt for metaphysics and mystics, and was intellectually 
incapable of appreciating the enthusiasm of a Quaker, or the scruples 
of the Anglican non-juror. 
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Here a protest may be raised. We do not, men may indignantly 
exclaim, demand from an historian the morbid psychology of a 
modern “ problem”’ novel. Nor can we expect him to emulate our 
agreeable American contemporary who can devote a volume to ex- 
plaining “ how a gentleman met a lady on the cars and how nothing 
came of it.” His business is with external facts, with broad practical 
issues ; we do not ask from him the niceties of sentimental intro- 
spection. 

I am not, of course, concerned to deny that the study of motive 
may become morbid. But after all, motive counts for something, 
even in the baldest annals; and Macaulay is anything but bald. An 
historian who emulates the minute prolixity of the novel, must accept 
its responsibilities ; and no novel can be really great which is not, 
inter alia, great in its grasp of character. If the novelist portrays 
or creates, the historian must to some extent ‘‘restore”’; there are 
gaps in historical evidence which must perforce be filled if the picture 
is to be in any way complete; and only imaginative insight can 
teach one the nature of the curve whereof he sees but a segment. 
The inability to perceive the real springs of character and motive, 
and their true correlation, is in fact the fatal flaw in Macaulay; it 
is with regard to the portraiture, whether of persons or parties, and 
not in the mere handling of incident, that his limitations really tell. 
Readers of Burnet’s history must often have remarked a certain 
incoherence which mars its delineation of character. The features 
are striking; but they are grouped without method; and we gaze at 
them bewildered, with no central point of view. In the case of 
Macaulay, there is more coherence ; but we feel, as it were, that the 
point of view is radically false. The perspective is clear, but incor- 
rect; the lines do not really converge at the point which Macaulay 
indicates. For there is in Macaulay, as already hinted, an excessive 
love of simplification; he everywhere betrays a passion for the 
obvious in motive; an inherent tendency to regard every character 
us a complex of ordinary energies mixed in various proportions. It 
was, we think, Lord Melbourne who wished he was as cocksure of 
anything as Tom Macaulay was cocksure of everything; and most 
of us, as we struggle through the obscure mazes of this complicated 
world, must find ourselves occasionally wishing that the most elemen- 
tary human transaction, the simplest human character, could have 
something of that fallacious lucidity which Macaulay communicates 
to the supreme problems of existence. But we are sometimes con- 
soled for our bewilderment when a closer study reveals to us the 
essential discrepancies of statement over which Macaulay glides, by 
the simple rhetorical device of ignoring their existence. For Macaulay’s 
characters are either incredibly simple or unconvincingly elaborate. 
There is about them an inevitably transpontine flavour ; for, like the 
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rest of us, where Macaulay does not understand he necessarily 
parodies; and we find in him, as in Dickens (though for Macaulay it 
was kept in check by a finer literary taste), that decided tendency 
towards the exaggeration of salient detail which results in caricature.’ 
And the process is assisted by the curious readiness with which 
Macaulay (so precise in his use of contemporary evidence where 
incident is concerned), could assimilate and reproduce in an historical 
portrait the picturesque mendacities of contemporary scandal. 

Our contentions, we admit, may be reasonably challenged 
if we do not descend to particulars. We have already touched on 
the strict, though not ignoble limitations, which confined his religious 
sympathies; his utter incapacity for entering into the mystic or 
metaphysical development of the religious instinct. But meta- 
physicians and mystics, to go no further in our search, were politically 
influential during the later seventeenth century ; and Macaulay’s com- 
plete want of intellectual sympathy with the cravings of these two 
classes must so far certainly affect the fidelity of his general representa- 
tions. What light, let us ask, for instance, does Macaulay throw on 
William Penn, and the entire Quaker movement ? The episode of the 
Maids of Taunton, of whichso much hasbeen made, is a mere case of dis- 
puted identity in which Macaulay happens to be wrong ; and, though 
serious as regards the issues involved, it is in principle unimportant. 
But how little, after reading his history, do we grasp the essential 
character of the Quaker politician! Courtier and “adventurer,” 
mystic and radical reformer—a peaceful, spiritual Jacobin, and the 
father of a political State; a religious confessor, in whom religious 
enthusiasm was tempered by a shrewd leaven of worldly sagacity ; 
a “bigot for toleration’ who played into the hands of a militant 
Jesuitism—he seems to offer a splendid “subject” for historical 
portraiture ; but in Macaulay’s hands he becomes merely a mild 
moral monstrosity —a haphazard personal amalgam of irrecon- 
cilable qualities. How completely, too, Macaulay ignores the real 
genesis, the inherent fascinations of the purely spiritualistic reaction 
from which Quakerism sprung! How little he grasped the meta- 
physical insight which underlay the uncouth eccentricities and 
grotesque phraseology, the almost insane fanaticism of George Fox! 
How entirely he misapprehended the true drift, the true force, the 
true weakness of that anarchic mysticism which yet has never become 
antinomian—of that anti-formalistic enthusiasm which, more than any 
other fervour, became identified with external (though negative) 
symbols. Yet for Quakers, and Quakerism in the abstract, Macaulay 
had, no doubt, a very sincere respect ; and his personal and political 
association with members of their sect, rendered him, of course, 


(1) See in James Ferguson’s Ferguson, the Plotter, a curious instance of details which 
Macaulay borrowed from a proclamation and in borrowing almost burlesqued. 
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anxious to appreciate their convictions and their founder. He simply 
could not comprehend the Quaker standpoint, and his honest inten- 
tions are consequently frustrated. 

But, it may be urged, this is an extreme case. The Quaker, we 
may be told, is a pious anomaly, a departure from all those 
established data of religious sectarianism upon which politicians 
learn to reckon; and the part played by the sect during the seven- 
teenth century is too small to render a want of understanding 
historically important. We should not acknowledge the cogency of 
this argument ; but we are willing to accept a challenge upon a far 
wider issue. We will no longer lay stress upon purely religious 
portraitures; Macaulay’s incapacity for revealing the springs of a 
character can be illustrated by a few salient examples on which he 
has spent all his skill. We will pass over the portraits of James II. 
and his Queen. We will not insist on the argument that readers to 
whom the letters of James II., and the remaining fragments of his 
Memoirs, are tolerably familiar, cannot recognise his certainly unat- 
tractive individuality in the blustering stage tyrant of Macaulay’s 
canvas. We will not dwell on the fact that the handsome virtuous 
termagant of Macaulay’s pages is but a coarsened caricature of the 
real Mary of Modena. We will go straight to the central figures 
of his history ; can we accept his William III. or his Mary IL, as 
either historically convincing or historically final ? 

In saying this, we of course remember that as regards William ITI. 
Macaulay had peculiar advantages from which his critic is debarred, 
in his intimate acquaintance with the Bentinck Correspondence. But 
while this correspondence no doubt illustrated the most amiable 
aspect of William’s private character, it cannot reverse the political 
verdict, which depends on more public manifestations. Nor do we, 
again, mean to suggest that Macaulay actually over-estimated 
either his hero or his heroine. In certain respects, as most men 
would admit, the eulogy of William IIT. cannot be over-stated ; to 
us he is not the “second-rate Dutchman ” of Mr. Paul’s quotation, 
but the one supremely impressive figure of his own political genera- 
tions. For sheer force of character it would be difficult to find his 
equal, look where we will; and his “die in the last ditch” is the 
watchword of the indomitable spirit. Nor can we sufficiently admire 
that juxtaposition of the intrinsically despotic temper which is 
but one manifestation of intense will-power, with an unflinching respect 
for covenanted political obligations, even when they galled him the 
most. A man naturally autocratic, and in practice indifferent to all 
interests save one, he yet recognised, and loyally, if somewhat 
grudgingly, observed the legal restrictions which surround the 
Stadtholder of a Republic, the King of a constitutional realm. In 
neither form of government had he much belief, though his good 
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sense admitted the value of popular co-operation ; for neither had he 
any real liking, despite a certain inherited pride in the fabric his 
ancestors had reared. But he had sworn to respect their limitations ; 
and his worst enemies must acknowledge that in the letter, at least, 
if not always in the spirit, Pactum Servabat. 

Intellectually speaking, moreover, he, in one department, certainly 
displayed first-rate ability. In war, as Macaulay candidly admits, 
he never rose above the second rank; but our historian does not 
certainly exaggerate the diplomatic genius, which, unaided by a 
single diplomatic grace, dominated for thirty years the politics of a 
continent. We must allow, however, that, international politics apart, 
it is difficult to credit William with the instincts of constructive states- 
manship. Onesingle gigantic aim—opposition to French ambition— 
gave an impressive unity to his career; but it was a unity obtained 
by a resolute sacrifice of all subordinate issues. Even as regards 
the question of Toleration he was not theoretically in advance of his 
age. ‘The experience of Holland had taught him to urge, upon a 
larger stage, the political use of religious toleration. It was, he saw, a 
means of releasing and concentrating on national issues the energies 
which else would be suppressed or diverted into channels of intestine 
discord. Nor had he the religious fervour which so hardly acquiesces 
in this lesson of public convenience, reinforced though it be by the 
teaching of Christ. For to the claims of personal religion William, 
though not hostile, was yet certainly indifferent; at least until the 
shock of his wife’s death touched the springs of religious emotion. 
lis Protestantism was the purely political attachment to a cause 
round which centred the traditions of his house; and his belief in 
predestination argued no more piety than Napoleon’s confidence in 
his star, But, even should we concede the apparent superiority 
of his ecclesiastical policy, in other respects he never appears 
to have dreamed that either the United Provinces or this country 
could possess a political interest which might rank even second in 
importance to the Continental struggle. For commerce or trade, for 
the Colonies or the details of administration, he cared absolutely 
nothing ; and the constitutional struggles of the day, save when they 
trenched on his own prerogatives, seemed to him merely the contest 
of the Frogs and Mice. It is not even perfectly clear whether the 
one dominating political idea (the one passion, we might almost call 
it) of his life had any very close relation to a disinterested patriotism. 
William of Orange hated France, perhaps more intensely than he 
loved Holland; certainly more than he loved her people. Their 
sufferings moved him little ; and we incline to lay considerable stress 
on the strange tradition which credits him with practically anticipat- 
ing the cynical motto of Louis XV. It may be permissible to doubt 
whether his patriotism was more than another name for the supreme 
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effort of personal arrogance ; for an impassioned pride in the task, to 
which his house owed its European importance. A Stadtholder, the 
descendant of Stadtholders who had foiled the greatness of Spain, 
could he, whatever the extremity, face the loss of that proud position ? 
And if William’s regard for Holland had in it something of alloy, 
his attitude towards England was one of cynical simplicity. To the 
shackles of her constitution he conceded indeed, as we have already 
admitted, the tribute of a strict, if impatient fidelity; but for her 
interests, her sentiments, her happiness, or her liberties, he cared 
no whit more than he was absolutely compelled. In his eyes she was 
merely a valuable asset in the resources of international rivalry —a 
piece of supreme importance on the chess-board of Continental strife. 
The Revolution was a dextrous move which brought her energies 
out of check, and administered a check as effective to his royal 
antagonist of France. Macaulay, in the powerful study of William’s 
character which occupies the seventh chapter of his history, almost 
admits as much. But it is with Macaulay a subordinate thesis, 
unceasingly worked out in the subsequent chapters of his work, that 
William, though he never loved England and though his interests 
were rooted elsewhere, did harbour in the second place a disinterested 
moral enthusiasm for the faith and freedom of this country; and it 
is this pious opinion which so signally impairs the reality of 
Macaulay’s portrait. The present writer, having occasion to investi- 
gate, somewhat exhaustively, the ultimate objects of the various 
contracting parties to the expedition of 1688, once analysed with 
minute attention Macaulay’s account of the preceding intrigues; and 
was startled to find how incongruous are Macaulay’s premiss and the 
incidents which he relates with a conscientious prolixity and a serene 
absence of comment. For to Macaulay the “ declaration” of 1688 
expresses the real mind of William; while in point of actual fact the 
“declaration” expressed not the motives of the Prince, but the 
sentiments of those English allies whose overtures gave him his 
pretext. The object of William was one which did not and could 
not appear in a document of this nature; namely, to obtain so 
commanding an influence over the internal economy of England as 
should enable him to force her energies into line with the great 
European coalition. The English Revolutionists of 1688 (though 
more successful in effect) were, in fact, as truly instruments in the 
Continental schemes of a powerful intelligence as the Johannesburg 
reformers of 1896. 

We do not of course mean to place the two incidents on a level ; 
for the three most repellent features of the Jameson Raid were 
certainly absent from the earlier intrigue.'| But the relative positions 

(1) 1. England was ne dependency of the United Provinces, to which the States had 
guaranteed an internal autonomy, while retaining a suzerainty which gave ample 
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of the contracting parties were curiously similar; and had the 
Jameson Raid (contrary to all the canons of probability) actually 
succeeded, the sequel in either case had no doubt borne considerable 
resemblance. The Prince of Orange, as we know, soon informed his 
startled followers, in fashion trenchant though indirect, that he had 
no intention of becoming his wife’s gentleman usher; while Mr. 
Rhodes intimated to the world, with a candour equally drastic, 
that he did not work in the interests of a President J. B. Robinson. 
King William, we are aware, did not find the throne of England 
exactly a bed of roses; and a President Cecil Rhodes, endowed with 
less of constitutional scruples than his prototype, had no doubt found 
deluded Reformers as recalcitrant and as embittered as did William 
the outwitted Tories and the disillusioned Whigs of 1689. Macaulay, 
as we know, has frequently and bitterly censured the perfidy and the 
ingratitude which dogged the steps of the “deliverer.” For the 
perfidy there is no excuse save this, that William, however reluctantly, 
had encouraged similar treachery in the person of Churchill. But 
the charge of ingratitude is a little beside the mark, if we mean 
political, not personal, ingratitude. We hold no brief for the 
Opposition grandees, of whom most were sordidly unscrupulous. But 
the disappointed personal pretensions which account for the defection 
of the basest among the Jacobite “ rats,” do not entirely cover the 
ground. It was a disbelief in William’s moral honesty of purpose— 
a disbelief which William had done very much to foster, from which 
the Jacobite reaction drew its noblest proselytes. For William, though 
he carried into effect the details of a distasteful bargain, had entered 
upon the intrigue from unavowed and unavowable motives. Men 
soon recognised the very narrow limits of his concern for English 
well-being ; they realised (in the witty language of Lord Halifax) 
that he only took England on the way to France ; and Willian, it 
must be confessed, did his best to deepen the impression. Ready as 
he was to sacrifice, in the interests of his own supreme political 
ideal, both his own lesser interests and the passions and lesser 
interests of his subjects, he could hardly be induced to surrender, to 
the most legitimate expression of national desire or national resent- 
ment, a single political convenience, a single personal whim. The 
initial indifference which he displayed for the national interests in 
Ireland; his readiness to assist in debauching yet further the lax 
facilities for legitimate intervention (or in the end, for forcible intervention), in the 
event of an evasion of the terms originally settled ; and which rendered a sudden inroad, 
unpreceded by anything in the nature of warning, an act so peculiarly unwarrantable. 

2. We trace in William of Orange, as already noted, the strong constitutional 
loyalty in which Mr. Rhodes was certainly deficient. His great expedition was not 
undertaken in unscrupulous defiance of William’s principals, the Legislature, executive, 
and people of the United Provinces, but with their explicit consent. 

3. William III. had previously exhausted the efforts of diplomacy in an effort to 
settle the differences between James II. and his people on a reasonable basis. 
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political morality of his ages by employing, in the interests of an un- 
popular policy, the discreditable and discredited resource of pecuniary 
corruption; his re-employment of Ministers branded with the political 
infamy of a Sunderland or a Dalrymple ; his ostentatious preference of 
his own countrymen; the lavish expenditure of money, practically 
public, on Dutch favourites, or a discarded mistress, showed clearly 
enough, that in matters of political morality, William was in no whit 
more squeamish than the majority of his contemporaries. It was there- 
fore scarcely surprising that men should be inclined to deny him that 
comparative purity of political motive which could alone legitimatise 
his enterprise; that in the revulsion of the moment they should credit 
him with the mere vulgar ambition for the external trappings of 
royalty, of which he was certainly devoid, and to which his relation 
towards his predecessor must have lent so sinister a character. Nor 
did men always realise, as posterity has recognised, that his interest, 
if not his sentiments, identified him in the main points of policy with 
national aspirations. 

The fact is, that Macaulay has transferred motives, and has 
credited William with the pure impersonal zeal for faith and country 
which certainly animated his wife. Of Queen Mary herself, mean- 
while, Macaulay had formed a very imperfect impression. The recent 
publication of her private papers has cast a light, which Macaulay, of 
course, lacked, upon a noble and pathetic figure ; but he had her letters, 
and Burnet’s fine rhapsody, and numerous significant touches in 
contemporary memoirs. Yet his picture is in its essence little more 
than the conventional portrait of the virtuous matron :— 


‘« The prudent partner of his blood 
Leaned on him, faithful, gentle, good, 
Wearing the rose of womanhood.”’ 


He paints her amiable, gracious, naturally intelligent, yet imper- 
fectly educated, and fond “almost to idolatry”; and such she 
certainly was; but the description does scant justice to the more 
characteristic features of a remarkable individuality, and of the trials 
to which it was exposed. For the course of her married life had not, 
in reality, the almost idyllic character which Macaulay imparts to it. 
A marriage of political convenience of which the initial coldness soon 
merges into a romantic attachment, is a theme worn threadbare by 
fiction, and not (let us hope) unknown in the more sober realms of 
fact. But the relations of Mary to her husband had about them a 
dramatic complexity, which Macaulay has not recognised. It was no 
case of a mere temporary alienation. It is the history of a generous 
woman, reluctantly united, while yet almost a child, to a cold repellent 
bridegroom; fretting her youth away under neglect, harshness, 
and a jealousy of her political pretensions, which, in a lesser man, 
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could only have been called petty. Lonely and childless she finds 
comfort in study and religion; and learns, by sheer force of personal 
rectitude and her own high aspiration, to recognise, and even to 
idealise, the moral and intellectual stature of her unresponsive partner. 

We see her gradually devoting herself to his person and his 
interests, with a passion which overlooked her outstanding wrongs ; 
and preserving meanwhile a serenity of judgment which refused to 
condone the errors which she did not resent. For her understanding 
(despite Macaulay) was emphatically not “ subjugated by that of her 
husband” ; who (though duly sensible of her virtue) seems to have 
lived with her nearly ten years ere he discovered that she had any 
intelligence to subjugate ; and to have consistently relied meanwhile 
upon the simpler expedient of command. Her most striking peculiarity 
is, indeed, the union of unaffected humility, unaffected piety, and 
unaffected external submission to her husband’s will, with a self- 
reliance of private judgment, rare in a woman so young, and, we may 
add, so devout. We see her at length, by the process of events, com- 
pelled to take that active part in public affairs from which her 
husband’s jealousy and her own principles had hitherto so rigidly 
excluded her ; and, despite her inexperience, entering into the spirit 
of business like a true grandchild of Chancellor Clarendon. To 
political originality she has, indeed, no claim ; and, in fact, her own 
scrupulous self-effacement in her husband’s favour left her scarcely 
more initiative than falls to a modern constitutional sovereign. In 
truth, the character of her intellect, broad, sane and practical, rather 
than brilliant or profound; her union of exalted sentiment with 
shrewd common sense—the trend of her religious sympathies and 
the bracing influence of a strain of moral puritanism, dissociated 
from the more repellent features of the puritan ideal—an unswerving 
moral courage which, underlying the instinctive physical timidity of 
the woman, could present a bold front even to physical danger—her 
womanly tact, and her more than manly veracity, recall to our 
minds a later and a happier Sovereign. Nor is it too much to say 
that Mary, during her four years of intermittent rule, was the one 
leading politician of her nation whose political conduct was absolutely 
disinterested ; and in whose eyes the fortunes, even of her husband, 
stood second to higher issues. And she had in some degree the 
reward she would most have coveted; her abilities and her self- 
devotion did slowly wrest from the obstinate heart of her husband 
the admiring, and even the passionate affection which youth and 
beauty had failed to conciliate; and which, to the end, could not 
break less legitimate ties. We see her, none the less, grown in- 
creasingly weary ; welcoming, with pathetic eagerness—for which, as 
for a sin, she repented—the hope of an early death, and, finally, at 
the age of thirty-five, thankfully accept her summons, devoted, self- 
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sacrificed, silent to the last. Silent to the world, to her husband, 
even to herself, upon the wrougs which had most strongly touched 
her affections and her pride; yet leaving behind her the last solemn 
letter of admonition which wrung from her overwhelmed and re- 
morseful husband the sacrifice he had refused to her in life. For 
with the death of Queen Mary the intrigue between her husband and 
Elizabeth Villiers abruptly terminates. 

The theme, by its dramatic pathos, has carried us too far; for the 
essential relations between William and Mary are rather of human 
interest than of political import. We but touch upon them to 
snow of what impressive material Macaulay has deprived his pages, 
by his inability to follow the more delicate clues of character. Can 
we identify an episode of this pathetic experience in the fluent pages 
of his history? The incidents so baldly sketched in the above para- 
graph are traceable in works which lay open to Macaulay as to our 
own contemporaries ; but blinded by his own confident misreadings of 
the principal characters, he did not see the fainter indications visible 
between the lines. And in so crucial an instance lies the measure 
of Macaulay’s limitations. If he has failed in the portraiture to 
which he devoted his most exquisite labour, what can we expect of 
less studied representations? Like the gorgeous canvases of Paul 
Veronese his glowing narrative, viewed as an artistic whole, enchants 
us by the brilliance of its colouring, the pomp of its accessories, its 
admirable composition, the easy grouping of the figures, the sure 
draughtsmanship of the whole. But it is not, in the highest sense, 
true. We do not go to the “ Marriage of Cana”’ for the likeness of 
the Lord, or the portrait of the twelve Apostles ; we do not hope to 
find there for ever portrayed, with the magic insight of imaginative 
genius, the inner significance of the simple feast which it com- 
memorates. Yet for all we have received from that opulent pencil 
it becomes us to be truly thankful; the painter gives us so much that 
it seems churlish to ask for more. And thus, if we must indeed 
maintain that in the highest point of his ambition Macaulay has 
failed, we shall do well to remember how much his failure exceeds 
inferior success. 

H. ©. Foxcrorr. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Tue formula or precept, which has been known for three-quarters of 
a century as the Monroe Doctrine, is contained in the message of 
December 2, 1823, sent to Congress by James Monroe, who was 
President of the United States from 1817 to 1825. This doctrine, 
which may be roughly described as a prohibition of Kuropean 
interference with the political arrangements of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, embodies the political faith of the people of the United 
States. It stands altogether outside the domain of party ; to what- 
ever political denomination a man may belong, he is bound to 
announce himself as an uncompromising upholder of the principles 
of Monroe. It is true that these principles, which in subtle and 
skilful hands have been made to lead to various and even contra- 
dictory conclusions, are not understood by the average citizen, or 
even by those of more than ordinary capacity. There is no necessity 
for any examination of their meaning; and no room for either 
argument or doubt. They may be summed up in a few words 
which are clear even to the meanest intelligence. ‘ America for the 
Americans ”’ the ordinary citizen would put forward as his idea of 
the sum and substance of the Monroe Doctrine. He would mean 
in reality ‘‘ America for the United States.” 

The main difficulty which confronts any person who attempts a 
concise account of the origin and development of the Doctrine is the 
large amount of literature which exists upon the subject. This con- 
sists of the wordy explanations of statesmen who have desired under 
cover of its principles to support a weak position, or of political 
essayists who, without attempting to examine its foundations in 
reason or in law, are lavish in their panegyrics of its beneficent 
results. ‘That it has ever been of any real advantage to the United 
States is certainly a matter for debate, and open tg serious doubt: 
that it is liable to involve them in grave complications with European 
Powers, and even to bring about a war in which the rest of Europe 
would sympathise with the European belligerent, is very far from 
improbable. 

It has been frequently asserted that the Monroe Doctrine is of 
English origin, and the statement, though questioned by various 
writers, would seem to be substantially correct. The truth is, that 
the idea had for some time previously been germinating ia the 
American mind. It had been growing unconsciously with the 
consciousness of their increasing strength and influence, but had 
not yet found any definite expression. The soil had for some 
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years past been undergoing preparation: the occasion for the 
sowing of the seed was suggested by a British statesman. 

Some hint or foreshadowing of the Doctrine may be found in that 
remarkable document which is known as Washington’s Farewell 
Address to the American People. In it he had advised his fellow- 
countrymen to avoid entangling alliances with Europe. If Americans 
were not to concern themselves with European affairs, it was an easy 
transition to the doctrine that they were as far as possible to keep 
America for themselves. A further development took place in 
1810, shortly after the accession of Madison to the Presidential 
Chair. Spain being absolutely powerless at that time, it seemed 
to the United States a fitting moment for asserting that the 
seizure of West Florida, on the ground of self-defence, was neces- 
sary in their interests. The President sent a confidential message 
to Congress advising the temporary annexation of this district, and 
recommended a declaration that the United States could not “see 
without serious inquietude any part of a neighbouring territory, in 
which they have, in different respects, so deep and just a concern, 
pass from the hands of Spain into those of any other foreign 
Power.” As the result of a series of secret discussions, the policy 
recommended by the President was adopted, and an Act was passed 
for the occupation of West Florida. 

In the early part of 1823 the Holy Alliance, or the combination 
of the four great Continental Powers organised by the Emperor 
Alexander I., notified to Great Britain that as soon as France should 
have crushed the popular movement in Spain, and restored the 
Monarchy in the person of Ferdinand VII., a Congress would be 
summoned for the purpose of putting an end to the Republican 
Governments in the revolted Spanish colonies of South America, 
which had been recognised by the United States but not by Great 
Britain. Canning, who had all along asserted the right of popular 
self-government, forthwith opened negotiations with Mr. Rush, the 
American Minister in London, with a view to counteracting the pro- 
jects of the Alliance, by means of concerted action with the United 
States. He embodied his views in a confidential note which, according 
to his Private Secretary, contained the following propositions :— 

The English Government, said Mr. Canning, had nothing to dis- 
guise on the subject. 

1. It conceived the recovery of the Colonies by Spain to be 
hopeless. 

2. It conceived the question of the recognition of them to be one 
of time and circumstances, 

3. It was, however, by no means disposed to throw any impediment 
in the way of an arrangement between them and the Mother Country 
by amicable negotiation. 
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4. It aimed not at the possession of any portion of them for 
Great Britain. 

5. And it could not see any part of them transferred to any other 
power with indifference. 

If, said Mr. Canning, these views were shared by the United 
States, why should not the two Governments issue a joint declaration 
to that effect? The American Minister hesitated and temporized ; 
he admitted that these statements substantially represented the 
views of his Government, but seemed to lack authority which 
should bind them. Finally, being further pressed by Canning, he 
made a bid for the recognition of the new Governments in South 
America, stating that if Great Britain would formally acknowledge 
the independence which by her own confession the new States had 
substantially acquired, he would stand upon his general powers as 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and sign the proposed declaration. This 
was a tempting offer, and it is somewhat surprising that Canning, 
who had been so eager for united action, should have declined it. 
He indicated his reason in his reply of September 26, in which 
he undertook that Great Britain would, after a time, recognise the 
new Republics. Apparently, he was of opinion that the time 
had not arrived at which such recognition could justifiably be 
conceded, in accordance with the established rules of International 
Law. 

This was undoubtedly the case, inasmuch as Spain had not yet 
abandoned the attempt to recover her colonies, and might reasonably 
have resented the premature recognition of their independence. 
If this is the true explanation of Canning’s non-acceptance of Mr. 
Rush’s offer, it is greatly to his credit that he failed at a point 
where the less scrupulous diplomacy of the United States would 
surely have succeeded. This concluded the negotiation between the 
Ministers in England. The scene now shifts to the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Rush had laid the whole correspondence before President 
Monroe, and it was submitted by him to Mr. Jefferson, one of the 
old statesmen of the War of Independence, who had been President 
from 1800 to 1809, and to Mr. Madison, his own immediate pre- 
decessor. Doth these statesmen advised him to accept Mr. Canning’s 
offer. Jefferson’s reply is noteworthy in many respects. He de- 
scribed the question as the most momentous offered to his con- 
templation since that of Independence. 


“ Our first and fundamental maxim should be never to entangle ourselves in 
the broils of Europe. Our second, never tv suffer Europe to meddle in Cis-Atlantic 
affairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests distinct from Europe and 
peculiarly her own. She should, therefore, have a system of her own, separate and 
distinct from that of Europe. ... One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this 
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pursuit : she now offers to lead, aid and accompany usin it. By acceding to her 
proposition we bring her mighty weight into the scale of free government, and 
emancipate a Continent at one stroke. Great Britain is the nation which can do 
us the most harm of any one or all on earth, and with her on our side we need 
not fear the whole world. With her, then, we should most sedulously cherish 
a cordial friendship.... But we have first to ask ourselves a question. Do 
we wish to acquire to our own confederacy any one or more of the Spanish 
provinces! I candidly confess that [ have ever looked on Cuba as the most 
interesting addition which could ever be made to our system of States. The 


control which, with Florida Point, this island would give us over the Gulf of 


Mexico, and the countries and isthmus bordering on it, as well as all those 
whose waters flow into it, would fill up the measure of our political well-being.” 

Mr. Jefferson goes on to say that he is ready to abandon this dream 
of the acquisition of Cuba, with all its concomitant advantages, for 
peace and the friendship of England. 

Not the least interesting point in this letter, which advised so 
strongly the acceptance of Mr. Canning’s proposal, is the revelation 
that even then, three-quarters of a century ago, the United States 
were casting a covetous eye in the direction of the Pearl of the 
Antilles. The advice given to the President at any rate was 
clear : he was urged to make any sacrifice in order to pledge Great 
Britain to resist the Holy Alliance. Madison’s answer was of the 
same import, though less decided in tone. 

The Cabinet which discussed these proposals of Canning consisted 
of President Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, who 
succeeded him in the Presidency, Colhoun, Secretary for War, 
Southard, Secretary for the Navy, and West, the Attorney-General. 
Monroe himself was of a cautious and hesitating disposition; the 
majority were rather disposed to take the advice of a statesman 
who carried such weight as Jefferson; but they were all impressed 
with the idea that England’s opposition to the Holy Alliance 
was dictated more by a regard for her own interests than by a 
general love of the principles of liberty, which, it was assumed, 
could not exist except in a country enjoying a republican form of 
government. Adams, who was the one strong man of the Cabinet, 
stoutly opposed the policy of joining with England in a declaration, 
und maintained the necessity of preserving entire freedom of 
action. He succeeded in persuading the President to adopt his 
view, with the result that Jefferson’s advice was discarded and the 
overtures of Canning were rejected. Accordingly the Presidential 
message, which was in all probability drafted by Adams, contained 
the following passages :— 


‘In the wars of the European Powers, in matters relating to themselves, we 
have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our policy to do so. With 
the movements in this Hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately con- 
nected. The political system of the Allied Powers is essentially different in this 
respect from that of America, The difference proceeds from that which exists in 
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their respective Governments: and to the defence of our own, which has been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and under which we have 
enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, 
to candour and to the amicable relations existing between the United States and 
those Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this Hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 

* With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have 
not interfered, and shall not interfere: but with the Governments who have 
declared their independence and maintained it, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny by any European Power, in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 


One more extract from the Presidential message completes the state- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine. In its earlier part this passage occurs :— 

“The occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the American 
Continents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future coloni- 
sation by any European Power.’’ 

The enunciation of the message seems to have been received with 
general approval. In America it appeared that the threatened 
interference of the Holy Alliance with South American liberties 
had received a check, and the fact that Monroe had abandoned 
his habitual caution in favour of a bolder policy, commanded general 
satisfaction. It flattered their growing sense of self-importance, and 
seemed to assert for the United States their rightful position among 
the nations of the earth. Had it been a joint declaration it would 
have been less effective from this point of view. In England, too, 
no fault was found with the former portion of the message. The 
cause of the revolted colonies had many sympathisers here, and 
Canning, though he did not conceal his annoyance that his suggestion 
had been adopted, while his co-operation was refused, could not but 
feel that it strengthened his hand enormously in resisting the Holy 
Alliance. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that the promulgation 
of the message gave the final blow to the unholy schemes of that 
misnamed combination. 

But the second proposition—the prohibition to colonise —directed, as 
it was said, against Russian signs of encroachment in the north-west, 
roused considerable indignation in Great Britain. This feeling was 
expressed with so much vigour that the statesmen who had formulated 
the Doctrine began to feel somewhat alarmed at their own audacity. 
A. discussion arose as to the meaning of the words, simple and clear 
as they appeared to be, and the result was that this portion of the 
Doctrine was watered down into a proposition of the most innocuous 
kind. The dispute between England and the United States as to 
the North-Western boundary was then pending, and in 1824 the 
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Commissioners of both countries, as well as those of Russia, met for 
the purpose of discussing it. At this Conference the British Com- 
missioners formally declared that Great Britain considered the whole 
of the unoccupied part of America as being open to her future settle- 
ments in like manner as theretofore. 

In June, 1825, General Bolivar, the principal leader and the hero 
of the War of Liberation, proposed the holding at Panama of a 
Congress of the States which had detached themselves from Spain ; 
Brazil, now separated from Vortugal, though for different reasons, 
was asked to send representatives, and an invitation to attend the 
Congress was sent to the United States, which mentioned amongst 
the subjects for discussion “the manner in which all colonisation of 
European Powers on the American Continent shall be resisted, and 
their interference in the present contest between Spain and her 
former colonies prevented.” 

In May, 1824, the Brazilian Chargé d’Affaires, on the occasion of 
his official reception at Washington, had, while thanking the President 
for his support and recognition of the South American Governments, 
suggested a “concert of American Powers to sustain the general 
system of American Independence.” This method of translating his 
message into action did not suit the vautious policy of Monroe, who 
gave no encouragement to the idea in his reply. More, however, 
was expected from Adams, who in 1825 succeeded to the Presidential 
chair, and when this invitation renewed the suggestion, Adams 
recommended its acceptance, and explained in a confidential message 
that the States represented at the Congress might mutually under- 
take to prevent the establishment of any future European colony 
each within its own borders. 

The matter was referred to the Committee of the Senate on Foreign 
Relations, who, in their Report, severely criticised the Monroe 
Doctrine, and advised that the invitation should be refused. They 
were of opinion that “ the United States ought not to take part in a 
Congress for the purpose of preventing further colonisation. They 
were able to protect their own territories: and they would be unwise 
to guarantee the dominions of foreigners.” Adams, however, 
induced the Senate to reject the Report of its own Committee, and in 
a further confidential message made a statement of his views, which 
is valuable as coming from the real author of the Monroe Doctrine. 
He thought that the exchange of views between the representatives 
of the various States at the Congress would at any rate be harmless, 
and might be useful; and with regard to any binding contract he 
used these words: ‘‘ Our views would extend no further than to a 
mutual pledge of the parties to the compact, to maintain the principle 
in application to its own territory, and to permit no colonial lodg- 
ments or establishments of European jurisdiction upon its own soil.” 
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This seemed to be in the nature of a retreat from the bolder position 
taken in the message of Monroe. The Congress was, however, a 
failure ; a few only of the South American States sent representatives ; 
of the two despatched by the United States, one died on the journey, 
and when the other reached Panama, he found that the Congress had 
broken up, and that its members had disappeared. 

The early enthusiasm for the Doctrine had thus died away, and 
during nearly twenty years after the Panama Congress it almost 
slumbered in peace. It will be remembered that Mexico—the 
ancient kingdom of Montezuma—was one of the States which in 
the second decade of the century had revolted from Spain and 
established a republican form of government. In 1830 Texas, 
which formed a large portion of the Mexican territory, re- 
volted in its turn; and in 1836, after a six years’ contest, it 
formally proclaimed its independence. Dreading, however, a pro- 
tracted struggle and the vengeance of the Mexican armies, the 
Texans offered their country to the United States, and proposed 
incorporation in the Union. Among those who took part in the 
discussion of this offer was William Ellery Channing, one of the 
most distinguished of American divines. In a letter addressed to 
Clay, the Secretary of State, he stoutly maintained that the annexa- 
tion of Texas would be a violation of the Monroe Doctrine, as being 
an undue interference with the rights of the Republics which had 
replaced the Spanish colonies. 

The United States Senate apparently adopted this view, for in 
1838 it rejected a proposal for the annexation brought forward by a 
representative of South Carolina. It would appear that the Southern 
States, which supported slavery, were anxious for the annexation on 
the ground that the territory might otherwise fall into the hands of 
a European Power, in which case that institution would be doomed. 
They, too, used the Monroe Doctrine in support of their view, and 
thus its authority was claimed by the two parties in support of 
contradictory opinions. 

After some years’ discussion the annexation policy was adopted, 
and Polk was elected President to carry out the mandate of the 
people. The French Foreign Minister, M. Guizot, had expressed 
an opinion that the acquisition of Texas would disturb the balance 
of power in America; and England at that time was pressing her 
demand for the settlement of the North-Western boundary, and for 
the acknowledgment of her title to large territories in that direc- 
tion. The new President quoted ‘Monroe’s authority in opposition 
to these views. He denounced European interference with American 
affairs. ‘We must ever maintain the principle,” he declared, 
“that the people of this continent alone have the right to decide 
their own destiny.” 
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This shaft was directed against France: with regard to the 
British claim to the Oregon territory on the north-west, he again 
adopted, but with a noticeable deviation, the principle which con- 
demned European colonisation. 

“This principle,” he said, ‘‘ will apply with greatly increased force, should 
any European Power attempt to establish any new Colony in North America. . 

It should be distinctly announced to the world as our settled policy that no 
future European Colony or Dominion shall with our consent be planted or 
established on any part of the North American Continent.”’ 


It is clear that this statement, while it enlarges the scope of the 
Doctrine, greatly limits the area over which its operation is to 
extend. The use of the word “dominion” seems to forbid the 
transfer by one European Power to another of any part of its 
territories in North America, and the United States are pledged to 
resist such transfer, as well as an attempt to establish a new colony ; 
but North America alone is mentioned. All responsibility for the 
southern portion of the Hemisphere is ignored. ‘The practice was 
thus established of claiming the authority of Monroe for any 
deduction which the President, as the expositor of the people’s 
will, might draw, rightly or wrongly, from the principles of 
18235. ’ 

In 1870 President Grant carried the process of development a little 
farther. He conceived the idea of incorporating the Republic of 
Hayti or St. Domingo in the United States, with a view to the 
development of civilisation and the extirpation of slavery. The 
Doctrine was again requisitioned and made to do duty for this 
purpose. It was deemed to be necessary to annex the island for 
fear it might be taken by some European State. ‘The Yankees,” 
says Monsieur Cespedes in his interesting treatise, ‘have a very 
original fashion of applying the Monroe Doctrine, ‘.c., according 
as the circumstances may demand, and as it may suit their con- 
venience.” But the House of Representatives refused, though only 
by 108 votes against 76, to assent to this amazing advance upon the 
original Doctrine. 

Between 1840 and 1840 the question of the union of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific by an inter-oceanic canal and the control of the 
water-way had come into prominence. It was rumoured in the 
States that Great Britain had seized territory in Central America 
which would give her the control of the canal across the Isthmus, 
and also that she had annexed Spanish Guiana. The Executive, 
however, when called upon to vindicate the Monroe Doctrine, 
disclaimed any wish “to regulate all the affairs of the Continent, 
so far as regards Europeans.” ‘‘ With the sovereign rights of other 
nations,” said the Secretary of State, “‘ Monroe assumed no right to 
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interfere. Such an assumption would have been equally obtrusive 
and ineffectual.” 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is notable as a marked exception to 
the rule that the United States will not enter into any alliance 
or arrangement with a European Power for the settlement of 
questions affecting American interests only. In defiance of this 
fundamental principle, the Treaty provided for the complete 
neutralisation of the proposed canal and declared that neither 
Government would ever erect any fortifications commanding the 
same, or occupy, or fortify, or colonise, or exercise any dominion 
over, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America. 

This canal, which a company had already been formed to con- 
struct, was never made. A dispute immediately arose as to the 
construction of the Treaty; the United States insisted that the 
sritish were bound under the Treaty to abandon a Protectorate 
which they already exercised over the Mosquito Indians. After 
some years of persistent pressure the British Government thought 
it easier to make the concession than to allow the friction to 
continue. They received nothing in return for this abatement of 
their claims. 

In 1881 Mr. Secretary Blaine commenced negotiations with a 
view to the complete abrogation of the Treaty. After twenty years 
of what may fairly be styled diplomatic persecution, the British 
Government consented to this abrogation, again receiving nothing in 
return. These matters are mentioned for the purpose only of showing 
that in our dealings with Brother Jonathan we generally come off 
second best. 

The next transaction which requires notice is the French interven- 
tion in Mexico. It is a curious and interesting circumstance that in 
this case, which presented far the most glaring violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine ever perpetrated by a European Power, the 
name of Monroe was never once mentioned in the communications 
addressed to france by the United States. The facts are simple. 
In 1861 Great Britain, France, and Spain, who were jointly prosecut- 
ing certain claims against Mexico, agreed not to seek to acquire for 
themselves, while employing coercive measures, any territory or any 
special advantage, nor to exercise any influence upon Mexican affairs 
which might affect the right of the Mexican nation freely to choose 
and establish its own form of government. Great Britain and 
Spain withdrew when their claims were satisfied; but the French 
troops remained, and the Emperor Napoleon induced the Archduke 
Maximilian, brother of the Austrian Emperor, to accept the imperial 
crown of Mexico. His designs were revealed in a letter written in 
1862 to General Forey, in which he stated that France proposed :— 
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(1) To prevent the absorption by the United States of this part of 
America. 

(2) 'To prevent their monopoly of the commerce of the North- 
American Continent. 

(3) To re-establish in America the prestige of the Latin Race. 

(4) To increase French influence by means of a Government more 
sympathetic with her interests. 

While the United States were engaged in their Civil War, é.e., 
from 1861 to 1865, the tone of their diplomatic communications was 
much less aggressive than usual; but in December, 1865, notice was 
given to France that their friendship must terminate unless France 
could ‘deem it consistent with her interest and honour to desist from 
the prosecution of armed intervention in Mexico to overthrow the 
Republican Government existing there, and to establish a foreign 
monarchy upon its ruins.” Not long after the French troops were 
withdrawn, and Maximilian was left to his fate. How far other 
reasons, apart from the expression of opinion by the United States 
Government, may have influenced the French Emperor in his 
abandonment of the enterprise, may be left an open question. His 
compliance with the demand has been quoted by Mr. Hannis Taylor, 
the latest American writer upon International Law, as an admission 
by France that the Monroe Doctrine is entitled to take its place as 
a recognised portion of the Law of Nations. 

It was only natural that, as the United States felt their strength 
increasing, their statesmen should exhibit some anxiety, not only to 
extend their borders, but also to exercise a certain control and influence 
over the districts which they did not rule. In 1852, when France 
and England proposed that the United States should join with them 
in guaranteeing the possession of Cuba to Spain, they absolutely 
refused, declaring their resolve to avoid European Alliances. The 
question, they said, was American, and while they had no designs on 
Cuba, they would continue to oppose any attempt on the part of Spain 
to transfer the island to any European Power. The reply of the 
European Powers asserted their interests in the question, and in the 
preservation of life and property on the island, of which American 
freebooters had endangered the security. They therefore would 
maintain their hberty of action and intervene as these interests 
might require. 

What follows will be more easily understood if the fact is grasped 
that at this time the growing ambition of the States aimed at com- 
plete supremacy over the northern portion of the continent, as the 
result of the withdrawal of all the European Powers who held 
territory there. Under these circumstances it was only natural 
that they should object to the transfer of Cuba, which, as we have 
seen, they had long coveted, and the possession of which would, as Mr. 
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Jefferson said, “ fill up the measure of their political well-being,” from 
a weak Power such as Spain to one of the stronger nations of Europe. 
Spain had at this time and more than once before been approached 
with a view to the purchase of the island; but the proud Spaniard 
had always refused somewhat scornfully to exchange for filthy lucre 
the fairest portion of his heritage in the western seas. 

After the close of the Civil War in 1865, these semi-Imperialist 
views began again to find expression. In the following year the 
House of Representatives actually considered a Bill for the eventual 
annexation of the whole continent north of their own borders. If 
the Spanish Parliament were to consider a Bill for the future annexa- 
tion of Portugal the position would be to some extent analogous. 
The reply to this was the British North American Act of 1867, 
which united into the Dominion of Canada the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. This was a 
severe blow to the progress of the Monroe Doctrine ; but it was too 
clearly within our rights to form the ground of a legitimate grievance, 
and the House of Representatives could only pass resolutions setting 
forth their dissatisfaction with the extension of the monarchical 
system, which contravened so decisively their long and steadfastly 
cherished principles. 

For some years after this disaster the Monroe Doctrine rested in 
peace; but with the accession of President Garfield it was again 
waked to life. It was brought to bear upon the question of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and it has been shown how within the last 
few months Great Britain has abandoned the rights thereby acquired. 
Its latest and most important phase was revealed in 1895, when, in 
the hands of President Cleveland and Mr. Olney, the Doctrine 
underwent a development which would have astounded its originators. 
There is no necessity for going into the particulars of the long- 
standing boundary dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain. 
The United States, who for years back have posed as the apostles of 
arbitration, had offered their mediation to settle the quarrel, and had 
also pressed Great Britain to appoint an arbitraior. This the 
British Government had for sufficient reasons refused to do. Down 
to this time, in every case in which claims had been founded on the 
principles of Monroe, the interests or the security of the United 
States had been supposed to be affected. In this case the territory 
in question was in South America, and nearly two thousand miles 
from the nearest possession of the United States. President Polk 
had, as we have seen, strictly limited the Doctrine to the northern 
portion of the continent, and the action of Great Britain in South 
America, in the matter of Uruguay and of the Falkland Islands, 
as well as that of France and Spain on various occasions as 
against other States, had frequently contradicted any idea of a 
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United States Protectorate over the South American lepublics. 
Accordingly the interests of the United States were in no wise 
affected ; nor is it to be supposed that they were specially interested 
in withdrawing the territory in question from a stable British 
Government and making it over to a State which enjoys a revolu- 
tion, with a collapse of all law and order, every few years. Whether 
it was meant as a move in the political game, which is not impro- 
bable, or a sudden enthusiasm for the principle of arbitration, as 
supposed by Mr. H. Norman, M.P., then a specially commissioned 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle at Washington, may be left 
an open question. 

Mr. Olney’s despatch was dated the 20th of July, 1895. It is not 
necessary to examine the argument of this long-winded document, in 
which he strove to maintain an untenable position, nor again to set 
out Lord Salisbury’s unanswerable reply, in which he explained once 
more the elementary principles of this branch of International Law, 
which forbid interference of a third country in a quarrel, unless that 
country’s interests are endangered or seriously prejudiced by the 
action of one or other of the litigants. Mr. Olney’s despatch de- 
manded an answer to the question whether Great Britain would refer 
the matter to arbitration or not. Ip the latter case he asked for an 
answer at an early date, in order that the President might lay the 
whole matter before Congress in his next annual message. Lord 
Salisbury’s reply was in the negative. What happened then was 
what has often happened before. The side which had been defeated 
in argument resorted to a threat of force. The President, in his 
message, without attempting to reply to Lord Salisbury’s argument, 
asked for a vote to supply the expenses of a Commission which 
should ascertain the rights as to the boundary between Venezuela 
and British Guiana. ‘ On receipt of their Report it will be,”’ said he, 
“the duty of the United States to resist by all means, as a pre- 
meditated attack upon their rights and interests, the usurpation of 
any territory by Great Britain, or of jurisdiction over any territory 
which, after due investigation, we have determined to belong to 
Venezuela.” 

This, which was in fact a declaration of war in anticipation, has 
been rightly called the most astounding proposal that has ever been 
advanced by any government in time of peace, since the days of 
Napoleon. It created a financial panic in New York, and much be- 
wilderment in Great Britain ; and it met with universal condemnation 
in the European Press, not as a general rule too favourably disposed 
towards England. If an unjust and causeless war is the greatest of 
crimes, then the Government of the United States put themselves in 
the position of persons threatening to commit such a crime; and, 
though some protested, it is clear that at the moment the whole body 
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of the people were ready to go to war in defence of the so-called 
principles of Monroe, which Monroe himself would have repudiated, 
which Polk had expressly disclaimed, and which none of them under- 
stood. There are moments at which a nation loses its head, and this 
was one of them. ‘ What hypocrisy this is,” said a distinguished 
American to his neighbour at a dinner-party in London, after the 
usual speeches expressive of friendship and brotherly love had been 
made. ‘ Why, it is well known that we are boiling to go to war.” 
“ With whom?” said the innocent Englishman. ‘“ With you, for 
choice,” replied the other: “and if not, with the first people we 
can find who will fight.” The late revelations as to the commence- 
ment of the Spanish War sbow how near this was to the truth. It 
is now known to the public that when the United States declared 
war, Spain had substantially conceded their demands. But it was 
no secret to the careful student of international affairs, for the whole 
story is told in detail in a series of articles written by a distinguished 
Spanish jurist, the Marquis d’Olivart—a deputy to the Spanish 
Cortes—and published in the Revue Generale de Droit International 
Public, in 1897, 1898, and 1900. 

This, however, is adigression, The United States were saved from 
the crime which they threatened to commit by the concession of the 
British Government, who agreed to arbitrate, when the alternative 
offered was war. ‘The result of the arbitration was satisfactory to 
Great Britain, her views on the whole being supported. This, how- 
ever, was of small consequence. It may have been a fortunate thing 
that Lord Salisbury ate the leek; for even then the clouds were 
beginning to gather and to darken in South Africa. But, not to speak 
of the conduct of the United States, which was indefensible, he 
established a precedent of the worst kind, by conceding to a threat of 
war a point upon which he had been entirely successful in argument. 
Moreover, the American Commission must have taken not less than 
a year to furnish its report, and by that time the enthusiasm would 
have cooled—such emotions in a State cannot be revived. If, as the 
result of this Commission, the Americans had declared war, the con- 
sensus of opinion of the whole civilised world would have been against 
them. I say this advisedly, for, apart from the merits, it is the interest 
of the whole civilised world to resist an insolent and extravagant 
claim. 

There was, as is well known, a strong war party in the States at 
this time, and they at last succeeded. It may be noticed that a war 
party is generally composed of indjviduals who are not going to do 
any of the fighting themselves. At their instigation the crime from 
which the British Government had saved the States was committed. 
The Monroe Doctrine was once more invoked. It probably reached 
high-water mark in the amazing distortion contained in a Report of 
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the Committee on Foreign Affairs, issued in 1898, when the Cuban 
question was nearing its crisis. 

“ We cannot consent,” said the Report, ‘‘ upon any conditions, that the depopu- 
lated portions of Cuba shall be recolonized by Spain any more than she should 


be allowed to found a new colony in any part of this Hemisphere or islands 
thereof.’’ 


Two more points require notice—the first is, what is the relation of 
this Doctrine to International Law. The answer is simple—it has 
no relation to it whatsoever. The rules of International Law are 
founded upon the agreement of nations, either expressed directly, as 
in the case of the Declaration of Paris of 1856, or to be inferred from 
their established practice. No municipal law or rule of policy laid 
down by any individual State can bind other nations. This Doctrine 
has not even the force of a Municipal Law. It is a mere declaration 
of the Executive. The attempts which have been made to give it 
legislative sanction have invariably failed. It is true that Great 
Britain has established a precedent against herself, but this is not 
binding on other nations, and various European jurists have expressly 
disclaimed it. When any matter worth fighting about presents itself, 
this precedent, being practically the result of duress, wil! justly 
be disregarded. ’ 

The whole incident was discussed in 1896 in the Rerne de Droit 
International by the late M. Arthur Desjardins, who severely 
condemns the American methods of propagating the principles of 
arbitration. 

“On s’amusait a& dire, en 1793: ‘la fraternité . .. ou la mort.’ Mettre aux 
gens le couteau sur la gorge pour leur faire conclure un arbitrage, comme pour 
leur faire embrasser la fraternité, c’est le comble de V’inconséquence. On dis- 
credite ainsi la plus noble des causes.’’ 


One point only remains—what may be expected to be the result 
of this Imperialist movement? It is clearly impossible that in this 
condition of the world’s affairs any nation can presume to exclude 
other nations from a country which she does not control and for 
which she accepts no responsibility. The crowded countries of 
{urope are seeking an outlet for their surplus populations. Most of 
the world’s surface has already been occupied. One vast and fertile 
territory still remains, large portions of which are yet virgin to the 
foot of man. This is South America, a country capable of sup- 
porting easily three hundred millions of people over and above its 
present occupants. Brazil in itself is larger than Europe, and this 
great dominion has only fourteen millions of inhabitants. The 
Argentine Republic, less populous than Belgium, has enough of 
fertile territory to support one hundred millions. The smaller 
Republics, too, such as Venezuela and Columbia, as yet only half ex- 
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THE 
1 plored, are larger than most European monarchies. It is certain that 
within the next half-century many subjects of European nations will 
settle in these regions, and when friction arises between them and the 
: so-called Governments, the story of the Uitlanders will be repeated. 
. It is not likely that Germany will do less for her subjects than 
England has done in South Africa, against a far stronger and more 
' determined foe. What will the United States do then ? Will they 
continue to assert the new Monroe Doctrine, the antithesis rather 
. than the legitimate development of the original, or will they for- 
n bear? Meanwhile the abandonment of the isolation recommended 
" by Washington and Jefferson is bearing its natural fruit. The 
i difficulty they experienced in overcoming a fourth-rate Power like 
2 Spain, and their failure to reduce the Guerillas of the Philippines, 
have shown what the New Policy requires—a vast increase in their 
7 army and navy, and a submission to the corresponding burdens 
ri and obligations, in the absence of which, hitherto, they with good 
r reason have rejoiced. 
, H. Brovenam Leecnu. 
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OFFICERS FOR THE FLEET. 


TuerE is no doubt that under the direction of Lord Selborne the 
question of revising the scheme of education and training of officers 
in the Royal Navy is receiving renewed attention at the hands of the 
Admiralty Board. Criticism is invited, tentative measures are 
ordained, colleges are reconstructed, all in evidence of the fact that, so 
far as tradition will permit the Board to adopt progressive principles, 
changes will be introduced. These projected innovations in the 
personnel of the fleet, are a natural but retarded consequence of the 
transition from ropes, spars and sails to steam, electricity and 
hydraulics ; coming as they do from the Admiralty Board itself, they 
indicate that the moment has arrived when it is obligatory for all 
officers of the military branch of the Navy to possess a quantitative 
knowledge of, and not merely a qualitative acquaintance with, the 
forces and mechanisms involved in modern ships and armaments. 

Perhaps the most remarkable tentative measure put forward in this 
regard by the Admiralty is that which they issued in January of the 
present year. According to this scheme, gunnery lieutenants were 
to be responsible for the care and maintenance of gun-mountings, as 
well as for the hydraulic fittings and connections with the guns; and, 
excepting the pumping engines, they were to be responsible for all 
hydraulically-worked machines used for serving the guns. Torpedo 
lieutenants, by the same arrangement, were to have charge of and 
be responsible for the care and maintenance of all dynamos, 
electric motors, electric lighting, and Whitehead torpedoes and 
discharges; lastly, engineering officers were to be in charge of 
all steam-driven machinery, they were to be responsible for the 
maintenance of supply of water, electricity, or air, at the required 
pressures ; and where dynamos are coupled to engines they were to be 
responsible for running them, and for the supply of electricity at the 
terminals. 

Now although this scheme was never issued as an order to the 
fleet, and is for the present shelved, the fact that it emanated from the 
Admiralty as a serious proposition, should not be lost sight of. In 
the first place, the admitted object of this proposed innovation was “to 
Jree the engineer officers for work from which they can ill be spared.” 
This isan official confession on the part of the Admiralty that even in 
these days of naval peace there is an insufficiency of engineer officers. 
Secondly, the shelving of the scheme reveals the present incompe- 
tence of gunnery and torpedo officers to deal with such engineering 
duties. Thus, if in the event of war these duties were, owing to 
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dearth of enginoer officers, of necessity to fall upon gunnery and 
torpedo lieutenants, we should be foredoomed to failure. It is clear 
therefore that the present organisation is rather more than defective, 
and that it can only be rendered efficient by increasing the number 
of officers in the engineer branch, or by so revising the studies of 
gunnery and torpedo officers as to make these officers fit to 
perform’ their share of the required engineering duties. It 
is the object of the present article to show that this necessary 
reform could be effected almost at once by readjustment of the 
studies of officers of the military branch of the Navy so as to bring 
them into conformity with those of engineer officers, on a system of 
common entry for all cadets, and subsequent specialisation. 

If engineering knowledge were in this way imparted to officers of 
the military branch of the Royal Navy, the advantage would be 
manifest in every department of the fleet, and ultimately in the 
constitution of the Admiralty Board itself. Lord Selborne has 
expressed himself as being very strongly adverse to including upon 
the Board officers from any but the military branch. It is probable 
that the country will sooner or later be called upon to decide as to the 
wisdom of this exclusive policy, and that in view of such incidents as 
the Mars disaster, it will ask for a representative of the engineering 
branch to be placed upon the Board. This difficulty would, however, 
be anticipated and completely solved by extending to the military 
branch an adequate training in engineering. It now remains to be 
shown how the time can be allotted, and the studies regulated, so as 
to impart this knowledge together with the subjects proper to the 
military branch. 

In a short article in the St. James’s Gazette of April 19, 1901, 
the present writer suggested the possibility of combining the educa- 
tional establishments of the Royal Navy into a University for the 
training of officers; and in the same newspaper for January 24, of 
this year, he extended the idea to include the notion of common 
entry for all cadets, and subsequent specialisation in gunnery, 
torpedo work and engineering. As the suggestion has met with 
some degree of favour, it appears to be worth while to consider it 
more in detail. 

Briefly, the proposed scheme is as follows: All competitors for 
the military and engineering branches of the Royal Navy should sit 
for the same examination for entry as cadets into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, under precisely equal conditions, the age limits 
being from 13} to 144 years. Fr the first three years they would 
all, without separation, undergo the same curriculum. The first 
year would be spent at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, the 
curriculum being as at present. At the end of this preliminary year 
they would be transferred to the Royal Naval Engineering School 
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at Keyham, for a two years’ preparation course,in common. The 
studies at Keyham during this period would, for all cadets, be 
similar to those at present arranged for engineer students, both as 
regards workshop practice and scholastic subjects ; so that a// cadets 
would be efficiently trained to a knowledge of materials and of 
mechanical appliances. When this two years’ course is completed, 
the proposed process of selection with a view to specialisation would 
come into force, whereby the best cadets would be reserved for the 
engineering, gunnery, and torpedo branches, respectively. Cadets 
not selected for these specialist branches, would now be returned to 
Dartmouth for a higher Britannia Course, including navigation 
and pilotage, with trips to sea in tenders. 

As regards the cadets who have been so selected to remain at 
Keyham, it will be necessary for the Admiralty to use the same 
kind of discretion as is exercised by the India Office in respect to 
men who have gained diplomas at Cooper’s Hill. So far as option 
can be allowed to a cadet, as to which branch he will take, it should 
be granted, but those who have done the best work should be given 
the first chance of entry in all branches. In classifying these cadets, 
it is obviously necessary to retain for engineering specialist-duties a 
rather large proportion of the more advanced men. The natural 
reluctance to enter a branch on which devolves the unpleasant work, 
and which, by reason of its officers being of necessity debarred from 
command of ships afloat, offers fewer prospects of ultimate high 
rank, must be compensated by special advantages. As it is a fact 
that the arduous duties of engineer officers afloat render them unfit 
for service at an earlier age than those of other branches of the Navy, 
inducements should take the form of earlier retirement, say at forty- 
five years ; this, together with better pay, should suffice to attract the 
required number. The guiding principle throughout will be, so to 
adjust pay and age of retirement, in each branch, that the Admiralty 
may obtain the number of officers they need in each branch. The 
anomaly whereby engineer officers are classed as “ non-combative ”’ 
“civil” officers, must simultaneously disappear. As regards rank, 
all four branches should be on equality, 7.c., military rank through- 
out, the officers being merely distinguished by the letters G, E, T, or 
N, according as they belong to the gunnery, engineering, torpedo or 
navigating branches. 

Let us then suppose that the subdivision of cadets, after their two 
years in common at Keyham, has been made. From that moment 
the work should, according to this proposal, proceed with a view to 
specialisation in the respective branches, gunnery, torpedo and 
engineer—those cadets who are not selected for this specialised 
instruction being henceforward classed as “ non-specialists.” The 
training of such as elect, or are elected, to become engineers should 
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continue much as at present ; that of the gunnery and torpedo cadets 
should in “ scholastic’ studies be the same as for engineer cadets, 
but in “ professional” subjects their time should be spent in work- 
shops where their special work is dealt with. During the summer 
all gunnery, torpedo, and engineer cadets should be sent to sea in 
ships taking part in the naval mancuvres. They should be borne 
“additional for training” and apportioned to those ships in which 
they will come in contact with the most modern examples of the 
machinery whieh they are studying. There would be xo school-work 
at sea. During this period of the year the cadets would have 
opportunities of coming into association with men, and would thus 
at an early age obtain knowledge of how men are dealt with and 
controlled. The next two years, with the exception of these intervals, 
would be spent by the specialist cadets at Keyham, the course of 
studies becoming more advanced, and each section being given 
facilities for study and observation in their respective branches. 

At the end of this time all cadets would have had five years of 
scholastic and professional study, and now, at the age of twenty, 
they would be commissioned as sub-lieutenants either in the gunnery, 
torpedo or engineer branch ; and all would possess a sound knowledge 
of engineering relating to their prospective duties. Considering the 
advance that has been made in recent years in the application of 
engineering to the machinery of the fleet, and the necessity for 
having highly skilled officers in charge of complex mechanism, this 
period for study and training cannot be said to be too long. Engi- 
neering is the true basis for modern seamanship. 

Sub-lieutenants E would now, if the proposal is adopted, repair 
to Greenwich for a Session Course of nine months. During this 
time they would visit engineering works, and they would continue 
the study of higher mathematics, machine design, advanced physics, 
chemistry, and applied mechanics. From among them a selection 
of two or three would be made, as now, to be retained for a further 
two years’ professional or special course ; these men eventually would 
be appointed to work at the Admiralty or in the dockyards. 

Sub-lieutenants G and T would employ these two years half at 
sea and half at the gunnery and torpedo schools at Whale Island 
and the Vernon, except for the final eight months, when they would 
return to Greenwich for a special course so modelled as to form a 
continuation of their scholastic work at Keyham. Opportunities 
should be afforded them to visit Woolwich Arsenal and the great 
electrical works in and about London. Thus at the age of twenty- 
three these officers would have received a training largely mechanical, 
but they would have had also considerable sea experience. Promo- 
tion to rank of lieutenant will depend upon their success in examina- 
tions in scholastic and professional work, and upon proficiency in 
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knowledge of the special subject. Cadets who do not remain at 
Keyham for special courses in engineering, gunnery, or torpedoes 
are classed as “ non-specialists,” and are dealt with as shown in the 
Table. The scheme therefore gives ample opportunities to officers to 
attain proficiency in seamanship. 

Table I. shows the general scheme of the proposal up to the end 
of the sixth year, i.c., up to the time when cadets become sub- 
lieutenants. Table II. shows how these sub-lieutenants are to be dealt 
with, as regards the specialists. Non-specialists, after leaving the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, at the end of ‘the further 
Britannia”? Course would receive instruction generally, in sea-going 
ships, from specialists in the different branches. Advantage should 
be taken of the proximity of Keyham College to the Royal Naval 
barracks to afford cadets instruction in drills and in the handling 
of men. 

In the accompanying Tables the proposed course for all these officers 
is graphically represented, in a manner which is self-explanatory. 
Having in this way put forward in outline this common-entry and 
specialisation scheme, we may proceed to note some of its advantages, 
The principle of common-entry, without nomination, adjusts at once 
all questions of difference as to the relative pretensions of one branch 
with respect to the others. -A// cadets enter the service of the King 
as combatants, with an equal chance of attaining such honours as 
His Majesty chooses to confer upon officers of the Royal Navy. 
Aili cadets so entered have three years of study in common, many 
of them have more, with parity of interests all round, a condition 
well calculated to promote camaraderie, and to knit the executive 
forces of the fleet into singleness of purpose and understanding. 
And aii cadets become finished, responsible, commissioned officers at 
the same age—twenty years. 

The scheme here formulated is purposely intended to encourage 
officers to take up special subjects. Nevertheless it is in agreement 
with the proposal of the Admiralty to impart adequate training in 
mechanical subjects to lieutenants Tand G. For it is clear that 
all cadets here dealt with would, at the end of the course, have 
received thorough instruction in mechanical subjects. As regards 
lieutenants EK, their instruction and training would be very nearly 
the same as now; and to this nobody can take exception. The 
advantage to this officer of going to sea in the summer cruises during 
his third, fourth and fifth years at Keyham would be very great ; 
for in this way he would be able to observe the practical application 
of the principles he has acquired, at an earlier age than he does at 
present. That is to say, he would be taught methodically a great 
deal that, under the existing régime, he has to pick up haphazard 
after completion of his prescribed training. It is while knowledge 
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TABLE II. (Sus-.ievrenants). 


Sub-lieutenants Greenwich. One session | Educational Course as at present 
E). | of 9 months. laid down for Assistant En- 
| gineers. 


Professional Course as at present 
| laid down for Assistant En- 
gineers, but to include visits to 
large Marine Engineering 


Works. 


Note.--Two or three sub-lieuten- 
ants (E) to be selected to remain 
for two further years; the re- 
mainder to be drafted to sea- 
going ships for duty afloat. 


Sub-lieutenants H.M.S. | 2 years. Practical instruction at Whale 
(G). Excellent, and | Island and in modern sea-going 
at sea. ships; the time between these 


being equally divided. And a 
final course of eight months in 
R.N. College, Greenwich ; with 
visits to Woolwich Arsenal and 
other gun-monnting establish- 





ments. 
Sub-lieutenants H.M.S. 2 years. Practical instruction in H.M.S. 
(T). Vernon, and at | Vernon, and in modern sea- 
sea. going ships; the time between 


| these being equally divided. 
And a final course of eight 
months at k.N. College, Green- 
| | wich ; with visits tolarge Electri- 
cal Works in and about London. 
| 


is nascent that the mind is most sensitive to impressions. Sub- 
sequently, as a qualified officer, there may be as much zeal, but there 
is also the consciousness of responsibility. This rather deflects the 
thoughts from what is new to what is necessary, checking original 
research—the effort towards progress, which makes for supremacy. 
It will be a valuable asset to our Navy, this engineering training 
of officers. There is keenness and stability about a man who has an 
eye for an equation and a good store of mechanical knowledge. The 
cadet who returns to Dartmouth after two years at Keyham will 
readily acquire proficiency in navigation and pilotage; his training 
will be in better tone with modern conditions than is that of the 
present sea-going midshipman. The proposed change is not intended 
to do away with any useful studies, but rather to introduce homo- 
geneity into those that already, exist. Engineer, torpedo, and 
gunnery officers are to follow identical studies for as long a period 
as is consistent with subsequent specialist courses; the result will 
be economy in professoriates, and steady gain in efficiency in all 
departments of the Navy. The present course for sub-lieutenants 
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at Greenwich might have to be abolished; but this would entail 
no loss. Its duration has already fallen from nine to two months, 
and it is generally regarded as being of conjectural value. By a 
slight revision, non-specialist cadets could do this course, if absolutely 
insisted upon, during their last year in the Britannia. 

A change such as is here suggested in regard to the question of 
rank, will naturally require concomitant adjustments to be made in 
matters of pay and retirement. For instance, officers of the engineer 
branch obviously cannot and will not succeed in line of command in 
ships, though they may and should do so in certain shore establish- 
ments, as do now Marine officers. To compensate for this, sufficient 
inducement must be held out to draw cadets in such numbers’ as may 
be required for the engineer branch, as above indicated ; this can best 
be done by adjusting the retirement and pay. For similar reasons, 
gunnery and torpedo officers should have better pay than officers 
who are non-specialists. 

No injustice need accrue to present cadets by putting this scheme 
into force. There would appear to be no insuperable difficulty in 
starting it; but the greatest retarding influence to be encountered is 
tradition. It should commence at once, whilst the evils of tradition, 
as exemplified by the ample testimonies of the war, are fresh in our 
minds, and while the spirit of Britain is to amend them. Tor a year 
or two there might be a certain amount of reorganisation necessary 
at Dartmouth and elsewhere, in order to provide for slight differences 
of influx and outflow of cadets, but there is plenty of space available, 
and inashort time there would be perfect synchronism, and our 
fleet would be invincible. If, with our infinite opportunities, we fail 
to see to it that our naval officers are adequately trained to under- 
stand and control the mighty engineering parts and totals of our 
ships, we deserve, for our lethargy, to be driven from our command 
in the first action that puts us to the test. 

Rotito ApPLeyarp. 


(1) Cf. ‘* We Always are Ready,” Forrnicutty Review, Sept., 1900, and ‘‘ Volun- 
teers for the Fleet,’’ Forryicguriry Review, July, 1901. 
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THE SECRET OF THE DAY.' 


Amone the pagan processions and pageants of the Seasons revealed 
by nearly every sun that rises, painted on the clouds, mirrored in the 
waters, wrought into the fabric of the earth, shall be found a reflec- 
tion or image of human emotions: the Secret of the Day, to be won 
from harmonies or discords of natural things. And a pilgrimage to 
seek this affinity is among the deepest joys your country dweller 
knows. On such high days a man may wander forth into the aisles 
of the eternal temple and strive to win that message proper to 
the time. From glare of unshadowed noons it can take shape, or 
from the twilight hour; from dayspring on the heather and granite, 
or from still moments ruled by the moon; from busy hamlets and 
orchard lands, or the murmuring of bees in remote moors; from the 
whisper of rains andrivers ; from the songs of birds or the silences of 
ancient forests and unfretted wastes. 

Many a morning brings with it some echo of human emotion so 
obvious that the analogy strikes instant, almost unconscious 
acknowledgment from all, and mankind sighs before a leaden dawn, 
or lifts his heart with gladness to a sunrise of promise; but more 
often the diurnal progress is intermixed with subtler manifestations, 
and the dominant, brooding guardian-spirit of each day must be 
sought for with a measure of reverence and care. Then, if your 
mind is open to such forces, if your heart is content and the key of 
your inner being given up to natural influences, like a cloud the Secret 
of the Day shall grow upon you, like a dream there shall develop a 
sort of inner certainty spun of the sky and the things under the sky. 
Be the day all blue; be the day all gold; be the day sad and sob- 
bing—a theatre of mad winds, that shake the roof-tree and smite things 
animate and inanimate to destruction—yet secrets it surely holds; 
and the brain of man shall win them, shall weave a definite subjective 
inspiration from the objective revelation of the hour. Thus Nature 
vouchsafes her truth and crowns suit and service at her courts, 
sometimes with a sort of lyric joy that lifts a heart on its ebb and 
flow, sometimes with full measure of pain before failure and the 
eternal destruction of the unfit. 

I doubt if there exists a passion or shade of passion, a prompting, 
a repulsion, or a great desire common to man, that some day shall not 
seem to mirror, though the closeness or subtlety of the likeness must 
depend upon the mind that seeks and finds it. Such light flashes like 
a diamond—to one all purple, to another red as dawn, to a third the 

(1) Copyright in U.S.A., 1902, by Eden Phillpotts. 
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nameless colour of the deep sea, to a rare spirit, here and there, the 
composite ray of truth itself. 

And thus you shall find, set largely forth through the annual circle 
of the sun’s work upon this planet, a gamut of human moods—from 
Love, the Mother’s primal bribe to win us like children, with a toy— 
along endless avenues of light and shade, by ways and through hours 
of mingled cloud and sunshine. All passive states of anticipation, 
expectancy and awful dread are imaged here in their range 
of suffering, endurance, suspense, rest, sleep or death; and activity 
also, in its countless manifestations, its heights and depths, is most 
closely bodied forth. Here a day tells the tale of hope rekindled, 
of achievement crowned ; here the unnumbered activities of the mind: 
toil, tribulation, or opposition, are likewise painted upon the earth by 
the Seasons, by the havoc wrought of lightnings, the magic of 
winter rains and summer suns, the teeth of the frost and the 
eternal attrition of the tides. ‘To-day a dozen facts, huddled 
together under howling of the west wind, shall simultaneously 
cry and shout their message like the trumpets of an army; to- 
morrow only the burden of a robin’s song sets free the secret; 
or a moonrise; or the sudden, far-flung, fast-fading flame of the 
after-glow. Content, the master-jewel of human glory, I have 
found blazoned upon no opulent pomp or triumph of nature, but 
rather within some still, grey, twilight hour between the passing of 
the harvest season and the oncoming of winter. On such a day, 
content comes whispered by a falling leaf, is written upon the fringes 
of some sequestered wood where birches rise, like an amethystine mist 
above their silver stems. 

The \rinds, indeed, often and at all times in the yearly pilgrimage 
utter aloud the Secret of the Day and so reveal the tale they have 
gleaned from earth and sky and the cloudland of eternal change 
between them. Not seldom naked winter-boughs ery it painfully ; 
and sometimes, in the upper chambers of the air, serene and calm 
above mundane storm, the high clouds wheel and turn their chariots 
of light into the letters of that truth you went out to seek. The sea 
holds the secret, and its messages may ride upon stinging spindrifts, 
torn from the scalps of the Atlantic giants; may roll in organ songs 
along lonely beaches ; may lull their burden to mere moaning upon 
the blind cliff-faces. With salt kisses the sea will whisper it, 
will write it hugely above her glimmering ocean-facing ridges 
of rock, will thunder it in her caverns, will spout it from the 
nostrils of her leviathans, will sing it in sunshine on a million 
simultaneous dimples, will cry it where the sea-bird presses his breast 
against the wind and slants upwards or downwards upon that invisible 
inclined plane. 
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Nor does the obvious often intrude upon these wanderings for a 
buried treasure. The wind will howl along its winter ways in the 
naked tops of the trees, yet wake no sense of harsh power, of storm 
or strife ; it will croon in canopies of golden-green and utter music 
proper to the season of opening flowers and waking life, yet paint no 
superficial picture of happiness. For I have known a stormy day 
that held mighty peace, a day wherein the very bending, beaten 
boughs, that leapt back each to its place between the blasts, 
heartened a man; while, conversely, out of moments between vernal 
showers, when every thrush has been a prophet of good, and love 
was lord, the glory of the day yet failed and perished. For out of 
the hum of the insects’ countless gauzes, the drone of the bees at 
pollen and honey, and the gleam and flash of all manner of wings 
that jewel the soft green shadows of the spring, there has spread 
chill sense of primal chaos again, of great battle, of hungry hosts 
still in the egg, of an infinity of beautiful banners spread under June 
sunshine to hide the mortal war below. Such a secret stabs one. 
A single riddled, tattered leaf may tell it; or one dead nursling, 
fallen from the bough untimely; or the wail of grief out-poured 
by a bird who, returning to her nest, finds a red weasel there. 

And days there are beyond all probing, days and nights that reserve 
or deny their secret and leave the searcher not sad, but full of wonder 
before mystery. I have seen the world under phases of which I 
formed no part and could form no part. There has been a great gulf 
fixed between my Mother Earth and me. Yesterday I was one with 
the heath and the stone, partook of their natures, reposed with them 
under the sun and felt a child in the eye of the grey granite, a hoary 
sage seen by the little vanishing blossoms; to-day granite and 
heather are removed from me and know me no more. There isa 
spirit abroad, and they feel it, and know it, and are uplifted; but I 
am as I was yesterday, and see nothing. 

The poets have stood upon the fringes of these trances and felt 
them. More they have not done, for who may find words for states 
beyond human nnderstanding ? Who can set down the secret spirit 
of those days when the veil is drawn between us and the familiar 
forests and high hills? They are caught away from us at such 
times, rapt away into mystery deeper than our hearts can fathom 
or our senses read. There are no words for these moments and 
the greatest have but set forth negative pictures of them, for to say 
what they are not is only less difficult than to say what they are. 
To say what they are not may be possible to a poet; to say what they 
are is impossible to all men, for such high, ineffable moments with 
nature are beyond words, above ideas, only to be dimly plumbed by 
thoughts. From the wise and prudent most surely are they con- 
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cealed ; to the spirit of the child they may by possibility appear 
when, wandering alone, unencumbered with mundane ideas, he still 
vivifies each blade and bud as the use of children is; still sees little, 
conscious lives, full as his own, in each bird and hurrying mouse, 
each flower and fern ; still protests with an active, honest indignation 
at the destruction of the worst equipped ; still unconsciously hates 
Death with all his small heart, no matter what stroke of the angel 
challenges him. 

Keats saw that magic hour under the moon; Browning, at even- 
tide. The earlier poet touches such a supreme moment when he 
tells how — 

** Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual, solitary gust, 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave.” 


There is no more that word of man can say, for at such a time the 
visible world passes clean out of comprehension, enters upon a con- 
juncture or crisis, for which our language has no words. 

Thus Browning sings :— 

‘*« This eve’s the time, 
This eve intense with yon first trembling star 
We seem to pant and reach ; scarce aught between 
The earth that rises and the heaven that bends ; 
All nature self-abandoned, every tree 
Flung as it will, pursuing its own thoughts 
And fixed so, every flower and every weed, 
No pride, no shame, no victory, no defeat ; 
All under God, each measured by itself.” 


Truly, all who live much for choice with the trees have seen them 
thus. It may be that they stand under strange phases of light, or 
upon the skirts of storm ; it may be that they are sunk in a calenture 
behind the dancing hazes of noon; it may be they dream under frost 
and starlight, themselves refined into a dim phantasm against the 
snow; or it may be that they have retreated into some arcana of 
nature and brood unstirred by any breeze, awake, yet merged ina 
sort of solemn arboreal excitation, each leaf partaking, each twig and 
bough sharing, in the trance of the mother-tree. 

But these moments and the hushed climaxes of them are incom- 
municable. The very thoughts bred when we stand before invisible 
barriers and see the Mother in some moment of her unknown ritual, 
may not be set down. For one cannot create new words; one is 
powerless and mute before the habitation of such solemnities. They 
come and go, quicker than rainbow colours; for a moment we see, 
for a fraction of time we seem to understand; then all changes, 
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and the familiar objects emerge from their transfiguration, and we 
know them again as they return out of their vigils. 

And these holy days that deny their secret are not fabulous; 
they are veritable intervals of time, shone upon, blown upon, 
rained upon, revealed by morning and shadowed by night. They 
come when least we think to meet them; they suddenly puzzle 
the wanderer—it may be in the noontide hour of his clearest 
seeing. ‘They are, as I think, right miracles—the agents of eternal 
wonder and mystery—in that, despite the concealment of their 
secrets, they yet stir places in our souls we never dreamed of ; 
itter something above the plain-song and the sermon of the hour 
that speaks clearly ; whisper of those domains that most men believe 
and all men pray lie hidden beyond the veil of matter, above the 
rule of Time. 
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ARE THE CLASSICS TO GO? 


Tue languages and literatures which have had the greatest influence 
upon the modern world are incontestably three—the Hebrew, the 
Greek, and the Latin. The first of the three is now hardly more 
than a study for specialists ; and the world is asking already, in 
Europe at any rate, “Is not this the doom of the remaining two as 
well?”’? On many sides we hear confident assertions, met for the 
most part by half-hearted and apologetic denials, that the work of 
Greek and Latin is done—that their day is past. If the extinction 
of these languages as potent instruments of education is a sacrifice 
inexorably demanded by the advancement of civilisation, regrets are 
idle, and we must bow to necessity. But we know from history that 
not the least of the causes of the fall of great supremacies has been 
the supineness and shortsightedness of their defenders. It is there- 
fore the duty of those who believe, as I do, that Greek and Latin 
may continue to confer in the future, as they have done in the past, 
priceless benefits upon all higher human education, to inquire whether 
these causes exist, and how they may be at once removed. For if 
these studies fall, they fall like Lucifer. We can assuredly hope for 
no second Renaissance. 

At a time when we appear to be on the eve of extensive recon- 
structions in the higher educational system of the country, the first 
duty of those who believe that a due recognition of the claims of 
Greek and Latin is vital to our intellectual welfare is to know what 
they want. It is clear that the Classics will not be allowed the lion’s 
share which has been theirs in the past, and the question is, how much 
must we struggle to retain. For my own part, I think it is neces- 
sary that the study of Latin should be kept as an integral part of all 
higher education, and that of Greek as an integral part of the higher 
literary training. Asa member of the Council of the Modern Lan- 
guages Association, as a member for a number of years of the 
Modern Languages Board at Cambridge, I have every disposition to 
desire for French and German the fullest recognition possible in the 
school curriculum. I rejoice to think that these languages, so useful 
in nearly almost every walk of life, are and will be far better taught 
than they were in my own school days. But I cannot conceal from 
myself the fact that in themselves French and German do not furnish 
so valuable a mental training as the classical languages when pro- 
perly taught, and that under no conditions that seem likely to arise 
can they be made to do so. 

I have no wish to dwell upon the superiority of Greek and Latin 
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in this respect. I would rather help on a pacific and friendly settle- 
ment of the different and not necessarily conflicting claims of the 
ancient and modern languages. So I will confine myself to indi- 
eating, chiefly by brief quotations, some of the advantages which 
the study of Greek and Latin confers. 


The Head Master of tazrow, in an interview reported in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of June 21, 1901, says :— 


‘‘T still think that a classical education produced better men than modern 
education ever can produce. They knew fewer things, but they knew them better. 
They were better able to teach themselves later on . . . . I think the value ofa 
classical education is specially seen in learning other languages.! I know it in 
the case of India. People there are agreed that the classical men who go out 
learn the language with infinitely greater rapidity than the men who get into the 
Service through mathematics: the classical men prove themselves better all 
round.”’ 


Sir Frederick Pollock writes in The Times of January 1, 1901 :— 


*T have no doubt that a trained classical scholar can acquire German in about 
one third of the time it would take an untrained learner, and Italian, or any other 
Romance language, by reason of their relation to Latin, in even less.” 


One of our most distinguished men of science, who finds time in 
the midst of his scientific teaching and research to help his little 
boy in Latin, writes to me :— 


‘« Tf Latin can be studied in a leisurely way, as it is done in the better schools, 
then I think it should form part of every liberal education. Personally, I should 
prefer Greek ; but that is out of the question. But to learn a little Latin in a 
year for the purpose of matriculating is useless and folly.” 


I quote from the same letter some sentences in which the reason 
for including Latin in the school course is admirably stated :— 


“ Latin is the easiest and best way of presenting to a youngster a set of small 
problems, suitable for his age and understanding. You can teach a small boy 
science of a kind ; that is, you can make him learn a lot of facts, and you may 
try to awaken his understanding ; you may teach him how to weigh and measure 
after a fashion. But he will no more grasp fully what he is taught than if you 
try to teach him quaternions, or say ethics, at fourteen years of age.”’ 


One of the most signal testimonies upon this subject that I know 
is that quoted by the Head Master of Loretto School in a letter to 
The Times of January 14, 1901, from the address of Professor 


(1) The advantage which a mastery of the classical languages, or indeed of a classical 
language, gives in the acquisition of other ones appears to be indubitable; I have 
noticed it more than once in my own experience. I used the argument lately in con- 
versation with a brother Fellow of Trinity, whose zeal for science took the form of 
disparagement of the Classics. His reply is worth quoting. ‘‘The Classics may help 
towards acquiring a literary knowledge of a language, but when I want to learn a 
language I want to speak it.”’ 
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Hofmann, Professor of Chemistry to the University of Berlin in the 
year 1880." 


“The Real-schule of the first rank . . . is incapable of furnishing a preparation 
for academic studies equal te that offered by the Gymnasium. . . . According to 
the unanimous judgment of experienced teachers in the departments of mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences graduates of the Real-schule are almost without 
exception overtaken in the later semesters by students from the Gymnasium, how- 
ever much they may excel them in the same branches in the first semester.”’ 


It should hardly be necessary to show that public opinion has been 
shifting in a direction more and more adverse to the Classics. This 
is obvious to those who observe it in those recognised anemometers, 
the utterances of public men.” When a Head Master of Harrow 
declares that resistance to this tendency is “fighting against the 
inevitable ;””* when a graduate in classical honours from the Uni- 
versity which has the largest classical school in the country maintains 
that ‘ the classical literature is by its very nature a study for the 
specialist ; no real appreciation of it is possible except to the specialist ; 
and classical education is the education of the specialist or it is nothing,” * 
and again that “classical books should be left to classical men” ;* when the 
sharp-sighted, if truculent, critic who, under the pseudonym of “ Max 
Schmidt” has been lecturing the English people upon their short- 
comings in the Daily Mail, denounces in no measured terms the 
uselessness of our classical education—the friends of Greek and Latin 
must be blind if they do not recognise the precariousness of the 
position. 

There are, indeed, certain features in the situation which might 
seem to warrant a less anxious view. Our highest classical scholar- 
ship is at present in a more flourishing condition than it has been 
within the range of living memory: at the junior universities and 
colleges Greek and Latin have a considerable and eager following, 
while the two oldest ones still require both classical languages from 
all who would take their degrees. But the prosperity of the higher 
branches must, in all exactness, be ascribed to the past: the present 
activity of the local institutions is not limited to Classics, and in this 
sphere it may be only brief and temporary ; their extraordinary privi- 
leges at the two universities might at any moment be swept away. 

The complaints against our present classical education are not 
limited to generalities ; they take specific forms. 


(1) For another very weighty testimony to the educational value of a classical training 
see Addresses on Educational and Economical Subjects, by the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen 
(1885), pp. 38 and 99. 

(2) As, for example, in a recent speech of Lord George Hamilton. 

(3) In the interview already referred to of June 21, 1901. 

(4) G. H.S., in ‘‘ Two Letters to a Classical Friend,” published in the Classical 
Review for June and July, 1901. The italics are his, not mine. 
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In reference to the average boy, an “ Old Etonian ” wrote in Zhe 
Times of January 7, 1901 :— 


“Tf he goes to a public school he will, by the time he leaves, have spent nearly 
ten years in learning Latin and Greek, that is including the usual time at a 
preparatory school. If he has really profited by his studies he ought, at the end 
of the period, to be at least a sound classical scholar. Jt is notorious that he is 
nothing of th kind. 

“The average schoolboy, at the end of his school career has but a poor and 
superticial smattering of Latin and Greek. He has spent ten years in not learning 
two languages. That this can be deemed a fine mental training for this poor 
average boy is to me inconceivable.’’ 


The question inevitably occurs: If Eton cannot teach Classics, where 
can it be taught? I turn to a witness of a different kind. 
“G. H.S. ” is, as we learn from himself,’ a graduate of the University 
of Oxford, who obtained a fair third class in Classical Moderations. 
His literary appreciations of the great authors of antiquity are indeed 
on a par with those of Mr. “ Max Schmidt,” who puts Schiller as a 
poet on the same level as Adschylus. But he can write English with 
some spirit and style; and, from a certain standpoint, there is not a 
little acumen in some of his judgments. We have it also from him 
that he had “the keenest love of poetry,” that he “read English 
verse with avidity,” that he “ wanted to read all the great poets of 
the world.” What are his impressions of the Classics? A few 
extracts will show :— 


“The predominating impression which Virgil left upon my mind was that of 
sheer fag, of the stiffest piece of grind which I had ever gone through. And you 
know [I still retain the opinion that grind is one thing and poetry quite another, as 
different (to put it briefly) as Martha and Mary. . . To me and to most others on 
my own level of attainment it [the study of the Classics] was just mere cram and 
grind and shop, and could by no possibility be anything more. . . . The Classics I 
then felt, and 1 feel still, were hackneyed to death, and nothing short of a miracle 
could impart to them the least touch of freshness. A classic text to me both was, 
and is, a thing of verbs and adjectives; of the grammar and the lexicon and the 
study of it had no more to do with poetry than it had with chemistry. Indeed, the 
one solid result which I brought off from four years’ work was not literary but 
scientific—a certain grip of the Latin language and an elementary knowledge of 
Greek.”’ 


As G. H.S. did not begin Classics till he was eighteen years of age, 
and took his third in Moderations at twenty-two, it is clear that, if 
there is anything in his strictures, some part of the reproach must 


(1) The italics are mine. 

(2) In the letters already referred to. The publication of these singular letters in 
the Classical Review has not unnaturally provoked some protest from scholars whose 
judgment is entitled to eve ry respect. But the Classical Review is the only journal in 
the country which is directly concerned in the vigorous maintenance of classical studies. 
We all know the saying, ‘‘fas est et ab hoste doceri,” and it does not apply least of 
all to a case where the enemy honestly believes himself to have once been a friend. 
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attach to the universities. Speaking of my own university, I must 
admit with regret that there is ground for complaint and room for 
improvement. But in the case of a very great number of students 
the mischief is already done, and the universities cannot undoit. ‘ The 
English schoolboy’s mind,”’ said the Bishop of Hereford in his recent 
address to the British Association,’ is quiescent in front of Virgil, 
Euclid, or Xenophon.” It too frequently remains ‘‘ quiescent” at 
school; and when the youth comes to the university its repose is 
statuesque. We have at Trinity a supplement to our formal lectures 
in the shape of “ construing classes”; in these, in lieu of a formal 
lecture, some classical book is translated aloud by the members of the 
class in turn. These are for the most part drawn from the weaker 
scholars in the college, and nothing has brought home to me more 
painfully the mental apathy and inattention with which men read the 
Classics by themselves than my observation of such classes. During 
a number of recent years the classical teachers of Cambridge have 
spent a good deal of time and labour in the endeavour to improve 
the scheme of the Classical examination which all Honours students 
must take, and which consisted of Unprepared Translation in both 
languages, composition, both prose and verse, and a certain modi- 
cum of Greek and Latin grammar (including elementary etymology), 
and of Greek and Roman history. Their task was much embarrassed 
by the following dilemma, which crossed every effort towards a 
solution. It was felt, on the one hand, that the better scholars 
must be provided with something to awaken fresh interest in them 
and form a relief from the work of the ‘‘school mill,” as it was 
called; on the other hand, it was urged with equal force that for 
the weaker vessels the mere preparation for the existing and admittedly 
inadequate curriculum was as much as they should attempt. 
Examinations, so far as my knowledge goes, tell the same tale. 
For the five years ending in June, 1901, I had, as one of the two 
examiners in Latin at the London University, to review the work of 
those candidates for Matriculation whose papers were returned by the 
assistant examiners as “failures” or “doubtfuls.”” Some four thousand 
candidates enter for this examination, and the minimum age is sixteen. 
Now what might reasonably be expected from a youth or girl of 
sixteen who had studied Latin for the average time before the 
examination? They might reasonably be expected to translate a 
fairly easy and straightforward piece of unseen Latin so as to make 
decent sense, and to write two or three Latin sentences without gross 
blunders. If this test were rigidly enforced, the result would be a 
very considerable increase in the percentage of failures: of this I have 
not the slightest doubt. However I will waive this, and will allow, 


(1) Times of September 19, 1901. 
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for the sake of argument, that those who obtain the required minimum 
have reached a sort of standard. 

What of the failures amounting to thirty per cent. and over? Of 
these it must be said that if they have given the normal amount 
of time to preparation their time has been absolutely wasted. The 
work sent up by many of these candidates is of a badness positively 
appalling. They are often ignorant of the simplest facts of accidence 
and construction. ‘They confound subject and object, active and 
passive, noun and verb ; they mix up different cases, persons, numbers, 
and moods in inextricable confusion. A certain proportion of hopeless 
candidates there must of course always be; but the percentage here 
is, for an elementary examination, far too high. 

I turn to the last official report of another of the largest system of 
examinations in the country—the Cambridge University Local 
Examinations—and I find these painful impressions confirmed. I sub- 
join a few extracts from the Cambridge University Reporter of March 
25,1901. But the whole section should be read. It stands in marked 
contrast to those which deal with the results of the examinations in 
modern languages, and especially in French, 


“ LATIN.—Juniors.—Much of the work was mechanical. Syntax : The work (of 
a majority of the centres) showed that the writers either had no knowledge of the 
rules in question, or knew them without understanding them, Only a few candidates 
were able to scan with any degree of accuracy. Most of the candidates appeared 
not to know what parsing means, and the blame must lie with the teachers. 

* Seniors. —Evidences of indifferent training and insufficient preparation were of 
discouraging frequency. The work of the girls was disappointing. Nearly forty- 
five per cent. failed to secure the minimum for passing in unprepared translation, 
and in many cases there was scarcely any approximation made to the meaning of 
the piece. 





“ GREEK.—-Juniors.—The badness prevailing throughout whole groups of 
candidates seems to show that the schools, rather than the boys, were at fault.” 


It is a pertinent and a pressing question: if such are the results 
of the teaching of the Classics with the amount of time and attention 
at present allotted to them, what are we to expect when this, as seems 
only too likely to happen, is still further reduced ? 

What then, it will be asked, are the causes of this unsatisfactory 
state of things? ‘They would appear to be two. We attempt too 
much ; and we do not go to work in the right way. We must limit 
our aims, and thoroughly reform our methods. Between these two 
propositions there is an obvious counection; but I will deal with 
them separately, as far as I can 


‘ yr 
I.—Repvucrion 1x Amount or Work. 
In the elementary stage there are obvious limits to reduction. 
The skeleton of the language, whether Latin or Greek, must ke 
acquired ; but the memory should be burdened as little as possible 
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and far less than it is at present. In Latin, for example, I should 
cease to teach the rules for irregular genders, the declension of rare 
anomalous substantives, the perfects and supines of all but the 
commoner verbs. Elementary books include such things as the 
perfect of /ambo and the irregularities of penus: I have been reading 
Latin for a third of a century and over, but I never met the perfect of 
Jambo, and I doubt if there are a score of Latin scholars in the country 
who could say straight off in what authors the different declensions of 
penus occur. For the beginner in a language such items of informa- 
tion are useless lumber, and should never be given in school or 
demanded in examination. The range of teaching should be strictly 
limited to the forms in common use during the period between Cicero 
and Ovid, the rarities of this period only being required when they 
occur in a book which has been specially prepared. 

The same considerations, mutatis mutandis, apply to Greek. The 
load here has, it is true, diminished considerably since I was at school. 
But it would be none the worse for a further reduction. Nothing 
should be required outside Attic Greek, nor anything rare 
within it. 

In the higher stage it is Greek and Latin composition that make 
the most serious demand upon a student’s time. I have before mea 
number of my old school exercises, with the time which each piece 
consumed marked upon it; and I cannot believe that either in my 
own case or in that of others who might have less facility than 
myself the expenditure of time which these records indicate was 
profitable. 

Latin prose must of course be retained for all, and the elements of 
Greek and Latin versification should be taught. There is no better 
or less tedious method of imparting that knowledge of the metres of 
the ancient poets without which their poetry is unintelligible. But 
no one should be obliged or even tempted to pursue the practice of 
verse composition, whether original or in rendering of English poetry, 
a single day after it is seen that he has no natural bent in this 
direction. On these grounds I sincerely regret that my own university 
has not yet seen its way to make verse composition an optional subject 
in the scheme of its Honours examination. 

About Greek prose it is difficult to speak. Some elementary 
knowledge of it will, it is needless to say, be imparted in the ordinary 
course of tuition ; but its higher practice appears to be no easy matter. 
So far as my observation goes, the results in it are relatively less 
satisfactory than in any other form of composition. Its principles 
seem more difficult for average minds to seize, and their efforts issue 

(1) Of course, I do not mean that a knowledge of the later, rarer, or dialectical forms in 


either Latin or Greek, should be made inaccessible to the young student. That is quite 
another thing. 
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in a distressing jumble of poetic and dialectical forms and usages, 
with a plentiful sprinkling of Latinisms. There is the additional 
difficulty of the accentuation ; but of that I shall speak anon. 

On the whole, then, I think that only two species of composition 
should be required: Latin prose, and one other at the choice of the 
student; but that the specially gifted should be given opportunities 
and encouragements to take all that they are interested in. It must 
be remembered that a liking for a particular kind is a by no means 
uncommon occurrence. I recollect a school contemporary of my own 
who had a wonderful turn for Latin elegiacs, but cared nothing for 
any other sort of composition. In the examinations matters could be 
adjusted by means of alternative papers. 


II.—ImprovemMent 1N Mernops. 


Let us speak first of books, the most important instruments of in- 
struction. Here it is necessary to distinguish. The advance which 
has taken place within the last thirty years in the quality of the 
classical books of the more advanced type is very noticeable. 
Editions and handbooks are with few exceptions fuller, more accu- 
rate,and more interesting. It is all the more to be regretted that 
the same cannot be said of the elementary books. At no period is 
the quality of the text-books a matter of indifference; but it is 
imperative that the rudimentary ones should be good, for early 
teaching is at their mercy. Nothing is less easy to write than a 
good elementary book, and many of those who are now tempted to 
compile them do not possess the requisite knowledge. Iam at the 
present moment using one of those books (a collection of easy Latin 
sentences and narratives) with my little girl. Much of the Latin 
no Roman could have written ; and I have to read and usually to 
score liberally in blue pencil each exercise before I can put it into 
her hands. The vocabulary in the case of this book, and I fear in 
that of many others, is very negligently put together. A friend, a 
practical schoolmaster, told me this autumn that in one instance he 
had sent to the publishers a list of over forty omissions in a vocabu- 
lary to a schoolbook, to say nothing of cross-references which 
made one of the unfortunate boys exclaim at last, “‘ Please, sir, this 
book is always making an April fool of me!” 

I open an elementary edition of a Latin text in a well-known 
series, and I find within the first fifty lines eodem translated, without 
comment, “ in the same place,” “space” and “ ether ” used inter- 
changeably, and a comment to the effect that it does not matter 
whether we consider the poet conceived of the earth as a globe or a 
circle, when it is plain that the second sense makes nonsense of his 
language. ‘The indifference which is shown to correctness in school- 
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books may be illustrated by an anecdote which was current a good 
many yearsago. A head master was told that a certain grammar 
was not up to date. ‘ What!” said this Diogenes, “ Is not the per- 
fect of sum still fui?” The perfect of sum is still fu’; but the 
conjugation of the Latin verbs for “ to eat” and “ to drink” is 
correctly given in no grammar that I know. For the elementary 
Latin grammar most widely used in this country I have never heard 
a good word spoken. A practical schoolmaster declares of it that 
“* practically the whole Latin education of the country is based upon 
a work, for which ‘ unsatisfactory’ is a euphemism.”’* 

Fortunately the remedy for this state of things is not far to seek. 
All the elementary books should be carefully examined and tested 
before being adopted for use; and they should be written only by 
good scholars, who are also experienced teachers of the elements, or, 
in default of this, by good scholars in partnership with experienced 
teachers. 

The pronunciation of Latin has never been in a worse condition 
than at the present time. The “ old,” or native pronunciation, and 
the “new,” or reformed, are both in use, and cross and tangle to 
such a degree that lecturers cannot be sure whether members of his 
class know what he is talking about. For this the head masters of 
England are directly responsible. ‘ The head masters of schools, at 
their conference held in 1871, declared the system of Latin pronuncia- 
tion prevalent in England to be unsatisfactory, and agreed to ask the 
Latin Professors of Oxford and Cambridge ¢o draw up and issue a 
joint paper to secure uniformity in any change contemplated. This 
request they repeated at their meeting of 1872.”"* Now did these 
head masters, seeing clearly the evils, take action to remove the 
mischief they deplored and ensure the uniformity they desired ? 
On the contrary, they declared by resolution that the adoption of the 
new syllabus by masters should be voluntary. They flung the old and 
the new systems together, and the teaching and learning of Latin 
in England after them, to struggle together in the morass. The 
present head masters are of course not to be blamed for this; but 
none the less are they bound to seek a remedy for the mischief 
which has been caused by their predecessors. 

The Reformed Pronunciation thus invoked has come to us to 
stay. It would require overwhelming arguments of expedience to 
induce those who have adopted it to give it up and revert to 


(1) Mr. A. Sloman, in the Classical Review for 1899, p. 275, where his reasons are 
given. Mr. Sloman says, charitably, that the head masters, in whose schools it is used, 
are ignorant of the facts of the case. 

(2) From a Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation, drawn up at the request of the head 
masters of schools. By Edwin Palmer and H. A. J. Munro. Cambridge and Oxford, 
1873, p. 3. All the italics are mine. 
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barbarism.' Its advantages, literary, philological, and practical, 
need no demonstration now.” 

One of them, however, the adherents of the old might at least 
secure. 1 mean its preservation of quantity. It is often made a 
cause of congratulation among English scholars and an argument for 
the practice of verse composition, that their emendations do not sin so 
frequently or flagrantly against the laws of quantity as those of their 
Continental rivals.® The argument for verse composition would 
indeed be weak if it rested only upon this, and it does not seem 
to be matter for national pride that our scholars have been able to 
avoid, in their relatively unfrequent emendations of texts, the false 
quantities with which they liberally bestrew their lectures and their 
conversation. Those who can thus detach their knowledge from 
their practice may no doubt do what they please; but they should 
not let their example be a stumbling-block in the way of the many 
who do not possess this curious faculty. They should recognise the 
mental waste which is involved by pronouncing gudst as a spondee, 
diqud as a trochee, and so on, when one has to remember that the first 
is a dibrach and the second an iambus. As a matter of fact one 
frequently does not remember. The son of a friend of mine, who is 
beginning verses at one of the great public schools, was told by his 

5 ’ d 
master that Boreas was a dactyl!* 

Most Cambridge men will know what Tripos verses were, though 
they have been for some years a thing of the past. For the benefit 
of others I may mention that they were sportive effusions in Latin 
and Greek verse dealing with the events of the day, usually written 
by the junior classical scholars of the University, which were printed 
and circulated with the collected Tripos lists of the year. On one 
oceasion one of the contributors was an undergraduate who hailed 
from a school which has always plumed itself upon its verse compo- 

1) The “ English” pronunciation of Latin is the worst pronunciation in Europe, 
except, perhaps, the ‘‘ French,’’ which Dr. A. Bos, of Marseilles, has been making 
such gallant efforts to reform. Petit Traité de Prononciation Latine, par le Dr. A. Bos, 
Paris, 1893. Livre de lecture latine, by the same. Paris, 1897. 

(2) Ignorance of the proper pronunciation of Latin may produce distressing results. 
A number of years ago a classical scholar in high place at one of the universities (the 
place, date, and the name are not essential) was present at an ordination service in a 
Roman Catholic church on the Continent. There he heard the Deity addressed as 
‘* Domine,’’ which he was in the habit of pronouncing “ Dominec.”’ So he did not 
recognise it, and mistook it for ‘* Domina,’’ which he was in the habit of pronouncing 
‘*Dominer.’’ Furious with zeal, he wrote to the local newspaper on his return, 
denouncing upon the evidence of his own ears the idolatry of the Virgin in the Romish 
Church. The Roman Catholic priest of the place promptly took up the challenge. 
Over the painful sequel I draw a veil. . 

(3) Englishmen are not, however, impeccable, even here. Our greatest Latinist in 
the nineteenth century introduced a false quantity into Lucretius, and one of the most 
exigent of our metrists bas lapsed similarly in an attempt to correct Sophocles. 

(4) It is, of course, possible that it was not a ‘‘slip.’? But I should hesitate to 
suppose that a teacher would deliberately set himself to confuse a pupil’s mind. 
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sition, and who himself was in the first rank of the classical scholars 
of the year. The mathematical friend who asked him to contribute 
requested a classical colleague to read the verses before they were 
printed. It was as well that he did so, as the copy of some forty 
lines contained four false quantities. The examination for the M.A. 
in Classics at the University of London marks (or marked) the highest 
and most advanced stage of the subject in which that University 
examines. The amplitude of its range is indicated by the contents 
in its schedule: ‘‘ Greek and Latin Classical Literature, Prose Com- 
position in Greek, Latin, and English, Greek and Latin Philology, 
Greek and Roman History.” The extra qualification which it gives 
is much sought after by B.A.’s, men and women, actually engaged 
in tuition. In recent years the examiners in Latin have usually 
set one more or less elementary question in metre and prosody. 
This question has hardly ever been well done, seldom even tolerably, 
and often atrociously. In one year the candidates were asked to 
give examples of some of the commoner kinds of verses; for this 
they were allowed to choose their own words from the Latin extracts 
in the rest of the paper. Here are some of the actual specimens sent up. 
Of an ordinary hexameter :— 


** Feceris quod bene sed obstaret' ut rude sileant 
Tantus terror rex stabulis puer Martius omnes : 
Currebat quae situm minuenti ego inuida chartae.” 


Of an ordinary pentameter :— 
** Currebat puer non inuida perfugerit : 


Si Numidae quicquid maxima quoque donari : 


Tarda uires poly pos feceris aequale me.” 


An ordinary iambic :— 


‘ Junonis chartae saepe ostendere senecta : 


Mauortis mercedem senecta quae situm : 
(This was scanned as a pure iambic) 


Puer fuit noui uelut sacra ferret : 
Perfugerit nil aequale agnum obstaret.” 


It is not too much to say that to such crass ignorance as this 
classical poetry is a sealed book, and not classical poetry only, but 
classical prose. That ancient prose was strictly rhythmical, and that 
its rhythm was based on differences of quantity, we all know, or if 
we do not, we need only glance at one of the ancient authorities, e.g., 
at Cicero, orator, 168-236. But I need say no more on this subject, 
as the whole matter is admirably treated in, I fear, too little known a 
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work by that eminent scholar and man of science, Alexander J. Ellis, 
The Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin. Macmillan, 1874." 

The case is no better with the pronunciation of Greek, though 
happily here we are spared the conflict of systems, and the effects of 
our neglect of quantity are somewhat mitigated by the circumstance 
that Greek has separate signs for two of its long vowels. Whenever 
this protection is withdrawn we have the same phenomena as in 
Latin, and within this very year one of our eminent Greek.scholars 
imputed to another the “slip” of shortening the ds of éXiEas in a 
fragment of Euripides. The charge proved to be mistaken. But 
why was it made? Why, of course, because everyone in England 
pronounces ass in this final syllable. In one respect, however, 
Greek is in a far worse predicament. I refer, of course, to the 
accents. Latin we pronounce with its own accents, but Greek 
with the accent of Latin. Modern Greeks and Americans, guided 
right by tradition or intelligence, pronounce the accent where they 
write it. For them the proper accent is, as it should be, an in- 
tegral part of the word, and thus they get rid of a needless 
burden upon the memory, and avoid the “slips” into which even 
the best Greek scholars of England must lapse at times. I do not 
say that Greek accents should be omitted in Greek as once was 
the custom in this country; but I say that, as matters stand at 
present, a knowledge of them, for all except advanced scholars, is an 
utterly useless accomplishment, that it is intellectual tyranny to 
require it, and that the fact that it is required is a serious hindrance 
to the study of Greek. After many years of endeavour to impart 
some moderate knowledge of accents to the average student, I have 
now given up the struggle in despair. 

It seems most unlikely that teachers will ever make the effort 
to restore to the accent its original musical character; it will 
probably continue to have the modern value of stress. And it has 
been urged that to put the accent on the accented sylluble will ruin 
the quantity. This sudden tenderness for the quantity, after what 
we have seen, is a little surprising, and the objection, such as it is, 
is confined to a very small range. Both the accent and the quantity 
can be conserved without difficulty in all cases, except where a 
short accented vowel (i.e., a, 1, uv”) is followed by another vowel, 
e.g., in évaytios. In these uses the stress accent undoubtedly tends 
to lengthen the vowel, but confusion might be avoided by pro- 
nouncing the circumflex accent with a trill or quaver. 

What I have spoken of hitherto are not indeed trifles. But 


(1) Of the pronunciation of Shrewsbury and Eton, in his time, Ellis writes in the 
preface. He says that the verse ‘‘ sic uos non uobis nidificatis aues’’ was pronounced 
so that five false quantities were made in one short line. 

(2) For ¢, n and o, w are distinguished by the writing. 
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they may be called details. I now come to a matter of wide- 
reaching importance. Our whole teaching of Greek and Latin is too 
Jormal, too verbal, too unreal. 

To begin with, too much grammar is taught; at any rate, it is 
taught far too mechanically. For many years I have had to do the 
chief part of the teaching in Greek and Latin grammar at my 
college, and the sum of my experience is this: the average classical 
student does not know grammar when he comes up, he does not know 
that he is ignorant, and he does not want to learn. A series of 
grammar papers will probably take from him the hallucination of 
knowledge ; but it is too late to rouse his jaded interest or to lay the 
foundations anew. The cause of this seems clear. From the first 
our teaching of grammar, of syntax, that is, pays too much regard to 
rules—too little to methods and principles. A particular usage of 
language must either have a meaning now, or have had one once, or 
have been modelled upon one that had. If we know which of these 
it is, we know all that grammar can teach us. It is a matter of 
altogether minor importance, whether we have learnt the conventional 
nomenclature and classification or not. It ought to be added that 
the blame here devolves quite as much, or even more, upon examiners 
than upon teachers. 

This leads us to the cardinal point of all. A number of years ago, 
the living languages and literatures were studied as if they were 
dead. We have changed all that, and now, if the “dead” languages 
and literatures are not to retire into the background, they must be taught 
as if they were alive. 

In the first place the eyes of teacher and taught must be kept 
steadily on the external realities of ancient life. It is much easier to 
do this now than thirty years ago. Illustrations of every kind of 
the life and art of the ancients are both more numerous and acces- 
sible. Within the last few years three series of illustrated elemen- 
tary classics have been started by enterprising publishers. This is 
all to the good and forms a hopeful feature in the situation. 
But these aids to intelligence must be still farther increased,’ and 
they must be much more used than at present. I will give one 
example of what I mean. Lucretius and other ancient writers speak of 
‘‘the wheel of the sun.” This use is not clear to a modern Englishman, 
to whom “ wheel ”’ means “a spoked wheel,”’ and bears no resemblance 
to the sun’s disk. But a reference to a picture of the solid wheel 
which was common in antiquity makes the metaphor clear at once. 

From the first, then, the trusty eyes should be called in to correct 
and inform the ears. But there are large regions where they can be 
of no service, and some other means must be adopted for replacing 


1) For example, illustrated school dictionaries of both Latin and Greek are badly 


wanted. 
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the phantoms, which rise out of verbal translations, by real conceptions. 
Ina recent trial a working-man stated in evidence, that a meeting was 
held “ under the auspices”’ of the local Liberal Association. ‘“ What 
are auspices ?” asked the judge. “I don’t know,” said the witness. 
I wonder how many boys who translate “ auspice Teucro” (Hor. 
Odes, I., 7,27) by the same substantive are in the same predicament. 
The important part which mere sound plays in modifying our mental 
conceptions is still but very imperfectly grasped by the majority of, 
teachers. Cross-associations, of a sound in particular, are a most 
fruitful source of error and misconception. One never knows where 
it may not have been at work. Not so long ago I was looking over 
a paper, which included a question upon Q. Seruilius Caepio, and 
to my amazement, candidate after candidate gave me a biography of 
Scipio. One of the chief factors which we have to reckon in teach- 
ing Latin to English boys, is the external similarities in the vocabu- 
laries, due to our copious borrowing from the ancient tongue. The 
perception of these similarities smooths the beginner’s path, for the 
English word gives him a clue tothe meaning. But later on, as every 
teacher knows, it is more ofa hindrance than a help. Now, for all this 
there is a very simple remedy. Students of a language are told, and 
most properly told, that they must “try to think in that language,” 
but what is the use of this advice if they never speak or write in it ? 
Translation from English into Latin or Greek is a most valuable 
training, and necessary part of classical training; but it ought not to 
have superseded original composition. The consequence of this 
supersession is that while in the correctness and elegance of their 
compositions in Latin prose English scholars are far superior to the 
Germans, in the matter of readiness and fluency they are as much 
their inferiors ; while, as for students of a lower calibre, their one idea 
of original composition is to compose in English and to translate 
that into Latin. From the first, speaking and writing Latin should 
go hand in hand with reading it. The topics should be those of 
every-day life—taken from the field where modern and ancient are 
upon common ground. It is a sufficiently ample one. It would be 
an error to suppose that Latin is not capable of being so employed. 
At the present time I know of two journals, dealing with the ordinary 
life of our times, which are written in Latin—the Vor Urbis, 
published in Rome, and the Preco Latinus in Philadelphia. New 
words are used in both for the objects which were not known to the 
ancients. But what does this matter? The Latinity is not always 
as correct as it might be; but jn England we need not copy that. 
There is, of course, nothing new in the enunciation of this principle. 
The late Professor Blackie used the conversational method, and his 
book of dialogues is not yet, I suppose, forgotten. Two useful little 
manuals have been published in Germany—Sprechen Sie <Attisch ? 
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(E. Joannides, 1889), and Sprechen Sie Lateinisch ? (G. Capellanus, 
1890). The method has only to be introduced, and teachers and 
text-books will be speedily forthcoming. Let it only once be fairly 
tried and I will engage to say that it will never be given up. For 
those who are taught under it will run away from their less fortunate 
compeers. Let it be tried in the teaching of Latin first, and the 
teaching of Greek will not be long in following suit. 

The adoption of the improved methods which we have seen to be 
desirable would do more than anything else to do away with the 
reproach that the Classics are “hackneyed.” In itself the charge is a 
paradox. How anyone coming fresh to the literatures of races and 
civilisations so far removed at numberless points from our own can 
find them “hackneyed” is indeed a mystery. And the calumny 
appears to be sufficiently refuted by the enthusiasm which classical, 
and especially Greek, literature awakens in the classes of university 
extensions. No “miracle,” but an inielligent development of this 
natural interest is required to restore to their study the “ freshness ” 
of which it is said, not without a certain justice, that it now stands in 
need. Why should the Classics be stale in England? They are not 
stale in America. Let me cite a few words from Professor A. F. 
West, of Princeton University, whose paper, published in the 
Educational Review for 1899, contained an analysis of the material 
furnished by the U.S. Commission on Education. 

“In the eight years from 1890 to 1898 the total enrolment of pupils in the 
various Secondary Schools has risen from 297,894 to 554,814. This large gain of 
86 per cent. represents a rate of increase about four times as rapid as the rate of 
increase in population, and is without precedent in our history. Percentages of 
increase: (1) Latin, 174; (2) History (except U.S.), 152; (38) Geometry, 147; 
(4) Algebra, 141; (5) German, 131; (6) French, 107; (7) Greek, 94; (8) Physics, 
79; (9) Chemistry, 65. Latin is thus advancing faster than any other secon- 
dary study, with the possible, but entirely improbable, exception of English, 
for which latter study the statistics are not sufficiently complete to warrant a 
definite statement. In point of absolute numbers Latin also enrols more pupils, 
excepting Algebra and (probably) English. It also enrols twice as many pupils 
as French and German combined. Greek, notwithstanding its light enrolment, 
is gaining rapidly, though far less rapidly than Latin. It has almost doubled in 
eight years. Moreover, the great gain in Latin is likely to accelerate the present 


rate of gain in Greek very soon.” 
J. P. Posreare. 


P.S.—The foregoing article was written some months ago. Since 
then there have been some signs of an awakening on the part of 
teachers in respect of some of the matters referred to. The formation, 
on March Ist, of a “Classical Association for Scotland”? (Classical 
Review, April), was a notable event. The Reformed Pronunciation of 
Latin has been approved of by two important bodies—the Modern 
Languages Association and the Assistant Masters’ Association. 
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SWANS. 


O micury clang, sounding the long night through 
Of marshalled wings; you Cayster soon shall claim ; 
Yet never know 

From what wild haunts ye came, 

From what sea-tortured banks, 

Half-sand, half-foam : what God-of-many-a-name! 
Learned you the secret of your guarded ranks. 


Your voice Apollo loves, Dirczean swans ! 

The lordly Theban hath attuned his lyre 

By you; Trinacrian suns 

Will touch your wings with fire, 

Empurpling every shadowy plume : 

Brave praise is yours, and brave is your attire ; 

But that wild air ye caught in Scandinavian gloom. 


By nymphs caressed on Camarina’s mere ; 
Now in Propontis fed at Hylas’ hands ; 

Or, charge more dear, 

Called to the Cyprian sands ; 

Ye know the Loves, and see 

The moonlight Graces step their sarabands, 
All fear and shame of mortal eyes laid by. 


Yet at the last, not Hellas nor her gods 
Shall own you theirs indeed, O warrior race ! 
Your palinodes 

Are for another place. 

On Wener mists there brood 

Perpetually ; dark Delecarlia hath no grace 
To chant you hymns of love, nor any mood. 


Kin to the snows ye come; and with you ride 
Norns and Alrunas through the frosty air. 
Upon the mountain-side 

The einheriar’s* tombs are bare. 

Now have [I lost your flight ; 

And the witch-fires, dying here and there, 

Give place to Hel’s twin-sister, sour-eyed Night. 


C. F. Keary. 


(1) Odin. (2) Heroes’. 
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THE WING OF FEAR. 


A wixp from the dimming west breathed all freedom into the turret 
chamber, and woke therein the sense of captivity. Beside the grated 
casement leaned a man, with one hand on the rusted iron, and looked 
out to the withdrawing horizon line. He did not move nor draw quicker 
breath or slower, nor change his air of half-scornful weariness, in answer 
to the low bitter words of his captor, who stood beside him. 

“ . , . And I will teach you fear.” 

The threat came sharp as the thrust of a poisoned blade, and at last 
Bevil Stanford raised his eyes and faced his enemy with a neutral gaze ; 
he was too wise tosmile. And the rising wind, as if in mockery, keened 
across the pause with a moan of mortal terror. 

“Can you not speak, man ?” cried Tregarth, and the other answered 
slowly : 

“To what end? I am in your power.” 

Tregarth gave a deep sigh with the catch of a sob in it; there was 
a great hunger in his eyes—the hunger of a man who has tasted 
achievement. 

“Not yet,” he whispered, ‘‘not while you can front me thus. But I 
lay no hand on you to-day, Bevil Stanford, nor it may be for many days. 
Soldier, courtier, counsellor of the King, how shall a coward play your 
parts? ”’ 

With that word he was gone, and solitude and the wind swept in. With- 
out, the sea lifted a blanching face to the gleam, level and grey, of a low- 
lying twilight. Far away, from a jagged bulk of foamed-rimmed rock, sea- 
birds shrilled discordant sweetness, compelled to harmony by the deep 
note of the waves. But the ery of the gulls and the keen call of the 
wind and the menace of the waters against the Cornish cliffs all echoed one 
thought, one doubt to Bevil Stanford. Would a pain come so subtly 
edged, a rust of helpless loneliness so long that the manhood of a man 
should fail before it? He flung himself on the low couch and set the 
will which had served him in charge and Council to summon sleep with 
its armour of forgetfulness. But all night through the wind cried its 
insistent cry, and the waves tossed and the hollow cliffs flung back the 
question. 

Day and the stillness of dawn brought a foot on the stair. 

‘‘ You are pale, friend,” smiled Roger Tregarth at his side. 

* Your tower is full of echoes to an unwonted ear. They broke my 
sleep.” 

“They ; nought else? But I am patient, and fear creeps slow as a 


shadow.” 
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Stanford’s lips tightened. 

‘‘ Did Spain teach you a torture subtle enough to break the soul? ”’ 

“Love may doit. Are there none for whom you fear?” 

‘“‘T have loved few.” 

‘Your leader?” Tregarth’s eyes were probing the face before him. 

“In serving him—” Stanford bit back the careless seeming words. 
‘‘ What soldier loves not his leader? ” 

But Tregarth ended the broken phrase, and laughed : 

‘In serving him you served yourself. True. But your wife?” 

Stanford smiled covertly. 

‘‘A noble lady.” 

‘“‘ And a King’s ward,” sneered his foe. ‘‘ Then since you have loved but 
yourself, for yourself you shall fear; the basest fear a man may 
know.” 

He turned from the threshold, still smiling; and Bevil Stanford 
dropped his forehead to the bars and spoke the names of the leader he 
had served with a lifetime’s love and of the woman from whom no space 
nor stones could part him. And he thanked the power which had 
framed him that his face could still masque his thought—but for 
how long ? 

That day thesea lay still, its blue-green barred with the seaweed’s purple, 
and the gulls wheeled high and far. Stanford looked sideways to the 
cliffs, marked with dull tawny stains, as though they too had rusted, and 
forbade himself the lure of the distant sea-line. And twice the sunset 
burned and three times the unseen dawn, and no voices came save the 
manifold voice of the waters. Once, far from the perilous coast, a sail 
slid by, unpitying. 

And the man prisoned in the echoing turret chamber busied his brain 
with a feigning of the live thought and work of the world, and shut from 
himself even the fear of fear. On the third day, in the windless lull of 
noon, he leaned against the grating, and the spray-bitten iron crumbled 
beneath his hand. He pushed the loosened bar aside, looked down 
the sheer fall to the fangs of rock and wave beneath, and laughed. He 
did not need it, but death was there, at uttermost need a coward’s 
refuge from terror. A hand closed on his arm. 

‘My visit was well timed,” said Roger Tregarth. ‘These fetters by 
the wall are trustier.’’ 

But the fetters were never used. 

“Give me your word not to seek death—I will trust it,” said 
Tregarth with his eyes on his enemy. 

And after a brief pause Stanford gave his parole, for life and the 
courage of life were yet strong in him. 

‘That is well.’”’ The master of the turret chamber dropped down on 
the edge of the pallet and so sate, elbow on knee and chin propped on 
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hand. His blue eyes, strangely blue beneath the black brows, looked 
from a wasted face! he had more the air of a prisoner than had the 
other, erect by the casement still. 

So deep a silence lay between them that they could hear the petulant tap 
of the little waves on the cliff-base far below and the satisfied murmurous 
inrush when the waters found a channel in the stone. And the prison 
grating, with one rusted and loosened bar, scarred its outline against a 
flawless sky. 

“‘So long I have waited,” mused Roger Tregarth at last—‘‘I and 
the old tower here—all that you and yours have left to me. I was sure 
you would come, as the reef down yonder is sure of the ships. And I 
had time to wait: that too was left.” 

“‘I have but claimed my own.” Stanford answered the thought 
rather than the spoken word. 

‘And I but claim my own,” flashed Tregarth, ‘‘ for you are mine ; 
you and these roods of Cornish earth. You have been so long away, 
doing great things there in England. Here sea and rocks are my allies 
—and the people—call to the fisherman if perchance they pass within hail. 
You have forgotten their ancient tongue and there is no help in them 
for the stranger.” He spoke with the high cadenced note of one used to 
utter his thought aloud into solitude; but with the last words he rose 
and came face to face with his victim. A living rage struck across the 
hatred which through empty years had grown half a dream. ‘‘ You 
are in my hand,” he said in a lower tone. Reaching between the 
bars he gathered a scant handful of the sand which the wind had 
sifted to the broad stone ledge—‘‘ As this!” said Roger Tregarth, 
and the grains drifted with sidelong softness to the uneven floor 
between them. 

‘‘ You have the pleasure of power,” returned Stanford coolly; ‘ now 
how soon will you taste it in another fashion by setting my ransom and 
suffering me to go free? No?” for Tregarth smiled his silent answer. 
“Why? As you will. "Tis a foolish close, I own, yet I have known 
leadership and love and the equal strife of men. Lifeis a great game 
and I did not play it ill. I can end it now.” 

“Tt shall not end!” Tregarth gripped his wrist. ‘‘I shall not kill, 
whatever it be needful to do—nor shall I maim, unless— Listen; I have 
pondered vengeance all these years while you forgot. I asked of Italy 
and Spain, and they told me of poison—torture—clumsy tools. Then 
here on my own cliffs I found the secret. For my horse slipped on the 
sheer rock and lay helpless in the rising tide—and I met the poor 
beast’s look before I gave him the mercy of death. Then I knew there 
was no revenge but this: to set stark fear in a brave man’s heart and 
read it in his eyes. And you were a brave man, Bevil Stanford, nay, 
you are a brave man still—to-day.”’ 
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Tregarth might well-nigh have had his madman’s will that moment 
could he have read the heart of another. For his last words, with their 
sinister tribute, shot a sliding horror through Stanford’s veins. Fora 
moment he could not move nor speak, but he kept his eyes steady on the 
distance, and ther grey-brown depths were as unrevealing as the sea 
above its wrecks. 

“A notable device,” he said, when he was sure of his voice, ‘‘ but 
like to be slow in the working. To me steel against steel would better 
content hatred.’’ 

“You might chance to kill me,” answered Tregarth simply, ‘‘ and 
then— OrI might kill you, andI think to free you alive, send you back 
to your world and your work. Nay, no need for this.” He had drawn 


’ 


his sword, a Spanish blade, slender and fine, and stood bending the 
sensitive steel, which yielded and sprang back. Then he set the point 
on the stone and pressed his foot down on the lithe sword-blade; it 
writhed and quivered as a live thing fighting for life, then with 
one sharp note like a death cry, snapped in two. ‘Tregarth laughed 
softly and long. 

“ Hilt and scabbard still make a gallant show, but the steel—the 
steel is broken.” 

Still laughing, he flung down the hilt and left it there. 

Stanford stood long moveless, his eyes on the ruined thing at 
his feet. 

‘‘No!” he said half aloud, ‘‘ No!” 

As the sun sank, the level light kindled more and more on the gold 
of the hilt, the steel of the blade, and marked the dark interval ’twixt 
broken edge and edge. Stanford stirred to fling the mocking, torturing 
bauble out to the sea. Yet he checked himself. 

‘*That were to fear it.” 

And all night the useless sword lay on the stone and flickered by 
the shifting light of stars and waning moon. And all night the sea 
moaned and whimpered like a cringing hound. And Bevil Stanford lay 
sleepless and prayed for a storm to rise. 

Day and night and night and day peered into the turret chamber, 
peered and passed. And the changing skies brought no comfort to the 
man whose world had been the world of men. One purpose only 
remained in the deathly idleness: to baffle fear and the man who 
waited for it. For a while Tregarth came daily, but at differing 
hours, in the wide glare of noon it might be, or the desolate gloaming. 
Once Stanford roused from troubled sleep to find a silent watcher at his 
side. ‘Tregarth did not always speak, even to threaten; sometimes— 
that was worst 





he would sit, without a word, scanning his captive’s 
face, waiting. Bevil steadied himself to meet that scrutiny, and as yet 
he had never flinched before it: as yet. 
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Calm and storm—which was the harder to bear? He had longed 
for storm, yet when the wind and sea exulted clamorously together, 
when the spray drove through his casement and the tower stirred in 
unison with the living rock on which it stood, then the need of life and 
freedom surged through the captive’s veins in an answering tempest. 
Then he would pace the narrow confines of his turret till weariness 
gave pause, and clench his hand on the rough ledge of the sill till he 
left blood upon the stone. And yet when the wind sank in a purple 
twilight and the sea flushed and dimmed and the world was peace, 
it seemed the storm had been welcome. But through both stillness 
and tempest he turned a steady though a paling face to Roger 
Tregarth. 

One day his captor did not come, and that morning his dole of water 
was lessened; the next there was none. Stanford set his lips ina 
smile: a brief endurance and death would come that way as well 
as another. But the hours of that brief space were long, and thirst 
bit into soul and brain as well as into the parching body. If only the 
waves would forbear their liquid call, so intolerably near—remote 
as mercy. Mercy! If Tregarth stood beside him now could he hold 
his agonised body in subjection and not gasp out a plea for pity? 
Stanford pressed his black lips to the stone wall for its coolness 
and swore his soul to silence. And a great wind arose and sent 
flying spray of salt on cheek and brow and wrung him to tears of 
helpless rage. 

Suddenly Tregarth was at his side, come in with the wind and 
the torturing drops of salt, perhaps. Stanford neither knew nor 
asked. 

‘* What of our Cornish hospitality ?”” mocked Roger Tregarth, ‘“ and 
has it taught you that which you must learn ?” 

Stanford sought to answer, but twice stiff lips and cracking throat 
failed of words, and before he could speak Tregarth had read his 
answer in the eyes that met his own, bloodshot and desperate, but 
still untaught of fear. 

‘‘ Food and drink shall be sent you,” said Tregarth slowly. ‘I do 
no murder.” 

Thereafter, though the fare was scant, it sufficed, and the strong 
Cornish wind blew strength into the prisoner, and death seemed very 
far away. 

Again Tregarth came daily for snatched moments or endless hours, 
and before that torturing presence Stanford felt his courage waste away. 
And now that weakness gained on him he laughed his defiance openly. 

One clear morning, when the sea ruffled bravely blue and a sweet, 
keen wind sang among frolicking clouds, Tregarth came to where his 
prisoner leaned by the casement. 
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“There is refuge in the distance, is there not? Yet there are vaults 
in my tower where no sun shines nor free wind enters. Why do you 
think I housed you thus gallantly ?” 

“Out of your great courtesy,” smiled Stanford, and eyed his foe 
with that still disdain which had not yet lost its edge. In his brain a 
voice was muttering, ‘‘How long, how long, how long?” and another 
voice answered, ‘‘ You will go mad, but what matter? Madness is not 
fear.” He glanced at Tregarth to make sure that he had not heard the 
voices, but Tregarth was answering the spoken words. 

‘My courtesy ? yes, to make you understand a certain risk you run. 
For I could blot out the distance even here.’ And he laid a hand 
suddenly across his captive’s eyes. 

Stanford’s soul cringed within him, but he heard himself answer 
lightly : 

“T still thought red-hot steel would end your boasted subtlety.” 

Tregarth drew back, the hunger quickening in his look. 

‘‘Patience,” he whispered, and Stanford knew by the silence which 
followed that he had not shrieked aloud. 

Day and night again and calm and storm, and once a cry from a 
perishing ship, a cry to shake the soul, for it was the very voice of fear. 
Fear outside the turret in the note of the wind, the sob of the waves, 
the black silences of night above a moaning sea. Fear everywhere but 
in the soul of the man who fought it as a living foe, as hostile body 
and spirit. Bevil Stanford had grown old in the pausing days, and in 
his eyes was a measuring look, cold and still. It was his own brain 
and soul he was measuring against the lapsing hours and what they 
brought. He had put from him the dreams of an impossible hope, 
finding hope but fear in disguise, and now he waited. He did not 
laugh now, never knowing how the laugh might end. And he would 
have prayed for the fetters and freedom from his plighted word, only 
that meant confession. 

It was a white day, air and sea merged in a misty shimmer, and the 
foam-ringed rocks were blurred. The waves boomed as if from far 
away, sullenly, and the mist lay heavy: it was because of that, perhaps, 
that it was so hard to breathe. 

‘Have I taught you fear?” It was Roger Tregarth who spoke, 
and very soon Stanford knew he would answer “ Yes,” not knowing 
what he feared, but not to-day, not yet. Instead he heard his own 
voice saying slowly : 

‘‘ Where despair is can be no fear.” 

‘But I could give you hope,” said Tregarth; then he laughed. 
‘‘ Your brain is failing you, Bevil Stanford. A week agone you had 
not so betrayed yourself.” 

That was true, he knew it true, and he could not answer. All his 
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strength of body and soul was gathered, was strained, simply that he 
might stand steadily by the narrow casement, might keep his face 





rigid, his eyes averted, his 

Out of the blinding whiteness came a shrieking shadow, hurled 
against the bars—a new, unnamed menace, which clutched at him 
from the sheer spaces of the sea. 

With a great outcry of panic, Bevil Stanford cowered back against 
the stone, clung to it, shuddering, staring, with a fear too utter for 
shame. And the bruised, bewildered sea-gull fluttered away from 
the bars. 

Roger Tregarth went from the turret chamber with defeat at his 
heart, for he had seen stark fear at last in his enemy’s eyes, but he 
had not set it there. 

And when a wind parted the mist at moonrise, and he sought the 
prison again, he found Bevil Stanford by the barred casement, passed 
beyond reach of fear. 

Dora McCuesney. 
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Tuts has been a year of long sunshine. Month has followed upon 
month with little unkindness of the sky. I scarcely marked when July 
passed into August, August into September. I should think it summer 
still, but that I see the lanes yellow-purfled with flowers of autumn. 

I am busy with the hawkweeds; that is to say, I am learning to 
distinguish and to name as many asl can. For scientific classification 
I have little mind; it does not happen to fall in with my habits of 
thought ; but I like to be able to give its name (the “‘ trivial’’ by choice) 
to every flower I meet in my walks. Why should I be content to say, 
“Oh, it’s a hawkweed”? That is but one degree less ungracious than if 
I dismissed all the yellow-rayed as ‘‘ dandelions.” I feel as if the 
flower were pleased by my recognition of its personality. Seeing how 
much I owe them, one and all, the least I can do is to greet them 
severally. For the same reason I had rather say ‘‘ hawkweed ” than 
‘hieracium ;”’ the homelier word has more of kindly fellowship. 


II. 


How the mood for a book sometimes rushes upon one, either one 
knows not why, or in consequence, perhaps, of some most trifling sugges- 
tion. Yesterday I was walking at dusk. I came to an old farmhouse ; 
at the garden gate a vehicle stood waiting, and I saw it was the doctor’s 
gig. Having passed, I turned to look back. There was a faint after- 
glow in the sky beyond the chimneys; a light twinkled at one of the 
upper windows. I said to myself—‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” and hurried 
home to plunge into a book which I had not opened for I dare say 
twenty years. 

Not long ago I awoke one morning and suddenly thought of the 
Correspondence between Goethe and Schiller, and so impatient did I be- 
come to open the book that I got up an hour earlier than usual. A 
book worth rising for ; much better worth than old Burton, who pulled 
Johnson out of bed. A book which helps one to forget the idle or 
venomous chatter going on everywhere about us, and bids us cherish 
hope for a world ‘‘ which has such people in’t.” 

These volumes I had at hand; I could reach them down from my 
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shelves at the moment when Ihungered for them. Butit often happens 
that the book which comes into my mind could only be procured with 
trouble and delay; I breathe regretfully and put aside the thought. 
Ah! the books that one will never read again. They gave delight, per- 
chance something more; they left a perfume in the memory ; but life 
has passed them by for ever. I have but to muse, and one after an- 
other they rise before me. Books gentle and quieting, books noble and 
inspiring, books that well merit to be pored over, not once but many 
a time. Yet never again shall I hold them in my hand, the years fly 
too quickly and are too few. Perhaps when I lie waiting for the end, 
some of those lost books will come into my wandering thoughts, and I 
shall remember them as friends to whom I owed a kindness, friends 
passed upon the way. What regret in that last farewell! 


III. 


Every one, I suppose, is subject to a trick of mind which often 
puzzles me. I am reading or thinking, and at a moment, without any 
association or suggestion that I can discover, there rises before me the 
vision of a place I know. Impossible to explain why that particular 
spot should show itself to my mind’s eye, the cerebral impulse is so 
subtle that no search may trace its origin. If I am reading, doubtless a 
thought, a phrase, possibly a mere word, on the page before me serves 
to awaken memory. If I am otherwise occupied, it must be an object 
seen, an odour, a touch; perhaps even a posture of the body suffices 
to recall something in the past. Sometimes the vision passes, and 
there an end ; sometimes, however, it has successors, the memory work- 
ing quite independently of my will, and no link appearing between one 
scene and the next. 

Ten minutes ago I was talking with my gardener. Our topic was the 
nature of the soil, whether or not it would suit a certain kind of veget- 
able. Of a sudden I found myself gazing at—the Bay of Avlona. Quite 
certainly my thoughts had not strayed in that direction. The picture 
that came before me caused me a shock of surprise, and I am still 
vainly trying to discover how I came to behold it. 

A happy chance that I ever saw Avlona. I was on my way from 
Corfu to Brindisi. The steamer sailed late in the afternoon ; there was 
a little wind, and as the December night became chilly, I soon turned 
in. With the first daylight I was on deck, expecting to find that we 
were near the Italian port; to my surprise, I saw a mountainous shore, 
towards which the ship was making at full speed. On enquiry, I 
learnt that this was the coast of Albania; our vessel not being very sea- 
worthy, and the wind still blowing a little (though not enough to make 
any passenger uncomfortable), the captain had turned back when nearly 
half across the Adriatic, and was seeking a haven in the shelter of the 
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snow-topped hills. Presently we steamed into a great bay, in the 
narrow mouth of which lay an island. My map showed me where we 
were, and with no small interest I discovered that the long line of 
heights guarding the bay on its southern side formed the Acroceraunian 
Promontory. A little town visible high up on the inner shore was the 
ancient Aulon. 

Here we anchored, and lay all day long. Provisions running short, 
a boat had to be sent to land, and the sailors purchased, among other 
things, some peculiarly detestable bread—according to them, cotto al sole. 
There was not a cloud in the sky; till evening, the wind whistled above 
our heads, but the sea about us was blue and smooth. I sat in hot 
sunshine feasting my eyes on the beautiful cliffs and valleys of the 
thickly-wooded shore. There came a noble sunset; then night crept 
gently into the hollows of the hills, which now were coloured the deepest, 
richest green. A little lighthouse began to shine. In the perfect 
calm that had fallen, I heard breakers murmuring softly upon the 
beach. 

At sunrise we entered the port of Brindisi. 


IV. 


The characteristic motive of English poetry is love of nature, 
especially of nature as seen in the English rural landscape. From the 
“Cuckoo Song ” of our language in its beginnings to the perfect loveli- 
ness of 'T'ennyson’s best verse, this note is ever sounding. It is persistent 
even amid the triumph ofthe drama. Take away from Shakespeare all his 
bits of natural description, all his casual allusions to the life and aspects 
of the country, and what a loss were there! ‘The reign of the iambic 
couplet confined, but could not suppress, this native music; Pope 
notwithstanding, there came the ‘‘ Ode to Evening,” and that ‘‘ Elegy” 
which, unsurpassed for beauty of thought and nobility of utterance in 
all the treasury of our lyrics, remains perhaps the most essentially 
English poem ever written. 

This attribute of our national mind availed even to give rise to an 
English school of painting. It came late; that it ever came at all is 
remarkable enough ; a people apparently less apt for artistic achieve- 
ment never existed. So profound is the English joy in meadow and 
stream and hill, that, unsatisfied at last with vocal expression, it took 
up the brush, the pencil, the etching tool, and created a new form of art. 
The National Gallery represents only in a very imperfect way the 
richness and variety of our landscape work. Were it possible to 
collect, and suitably to display, tha very best of such work in every 
vehicle, I know not which would be the stronger emotion in an English 
heart, pride or rapture. 

One obvious reason for the long neglect of Turner lies in the fact 
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that his genius does not seem to be truly English ; Turner’s landscape, 
even when it presents familiar scenes, does not show them in the familiar 
light. Neither the artist nor the intelligent layman is satisfied. He 
gives us glorious visions; we admit the glory—but we miss something 
which we deem essential. I doubt whether Turner tasted rural 
England; I doubt whether the spirit of English poetry was in him; I 
doubt whether the essential significance of the common things which we 
call beautiful was revealed to his soul. Such doubt does not affect his 
greatness as a poet in colour and in line, but I suspect that it has 
always been the cause why England could not heartily love him. If 
any man whom I knew to be a man of brains confessed to me that 
he preferred Birket Foster, I should smile—but I should understand. 


A 


A long time since I wrote in this book. In September I caught a 
cold, which meant three weeks’ illness. I have not been suffering ; 
merely feverish and weak and unable to use my mind for anything but 
a daily hour or two of the lightest reading. The weather has not 
favoured my recovery, wet winds often blowing, and not much sun. 
Lying in bed, I have watched the sky, studied the clouds, which—so 
long as they are clouds indeed, and not a mere waste of grey vaponr— 
always have their beauty. Inability to read has always been my 
horror ; once, a trouble of the eyes all but drove me mad with fear of 
blindness ; but I find that in my present circumstances, in my own still 
house, with no intrusion to be dreaded, with no task or care to worry 
me, I can fleet the time not unpleasantly even without help of books. 
Reverie, unknown to me in the days of bondage, has brought me 
solace ; I hope it has a little advanced me in wisdom. 

For not, surely, by deliberate effort of thought does a man grow 
wise. The truths of life are not discovered by us. At moments un- 
foreseen, some gracious influence descends upon the soul, touching it to 
an emotion which, we know not how, the mind transmutes into thought. 
This can happen only in a calm of the senses, a surrender of the whole 
being to passionless contemplation. I understand now the intellectual 
mood of the quietist. 

Of course my good housekeeper has tended me perfectly, with the 
minimum of needless talk. Wonderful woman ! 


VI. 
How I envy those who become prudent without thwackings of ex- 
perience! Such men seem to be not uncommon. I don’t mean cold- 


blooded calculators of profit and loss in life’s possibilities ; nor yet the 
plodding dull, who never have imagination enough to quit the beaten 
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track of security; but bright-witted and large-hearted fellows who 
seem always to be led by common sense, who go steadily from stage to 
stage of life, doing the right, the prudent things, guilty of no vagaries, 
winning respect by natural progress, seldom needing aid themselves, 
often helpful to others, and, through all, good-tempered, deliberate, 
happy. How I envy them! 

For of myself it might be said that whatever folly is possible to a 
moneyless man, that folly I have at one time or another committed. 
Within my nature there seemed to be no faculty of rational self- 
guidance. Boy and man, I blundered into every ditch and bog which 
lay within sight of my way. Never did silly mortal reap such harvest 
of experience; never had any one so many bruises to show for it. 
Thwack, thwack! No sooner had I recovered from one sound drubbing, 
than I put myself in the way of another. ‘‘ Unpractical’’ I was called 
by those who spoke mildly ; ‘“‘idiot”—I am sure—by many a ruder 
tongue. And idiot I see myself, whenever I glance back over the 
long, devious road. Something, obviously, I lacked from the begin- 
ning, some balancing principle granted to most men in one or another 
degree. I had brains, but they were no help to me in the common 
circumstances of life. But for the good fortune which plucked me out 
of my mazes and set me in paradise, I should no doubt have blundered 
on to the end. The last thwack of experience would have laid me low 
just when I was becoming really a prudent man. 


VII. 


This morning’s sunshine faded amid slow-gathering clouds, but 
something of its light seems still to linger in the air and to touch the 
rain which is falling softly. I hear a pattering upon the still leafage of 
the garden; it is a sound which lulls, and tunes the mind to calm 
thoughtfulness. 

I have a letter to-day from my old friend in Germany, E. B. For 
many and many a year these letters have made a pleasant incident in 
my life; more than that, they have often brought me help and comfort. 
It must be a rare thing for friendly correspondence to go on during the 
greater part of a lifetime, between men of different nationalities who 
see each other not twice in two decades. We were young men when we 
first met in London, poor, struggling, full of hopes and ideals ; now we 
look back upon those far memories from the autumn of life. 3B. writes 
to-day in a vein of quiet contentment, which does me good. He quotes 
Goethe: ‘‘ Was man in der Jugend begehrt hat man im Alter die Fiille.” 

These words of Goethe’s were once a hope to me; later, they made 
me shake my head incredulously; now I smile to think how true they 
have proved in my own case. But what, exactly, do they mean? Are 
they merely an expression of the optimistic spirit? If so, optimism has 
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to content itself with rather doubtful generalities. Can it truly be said 
that most men find the wishes of their youth satisfied in later life? Ten 
years ago, I should have utterly denied it, and could have brought what 
seemed to me abundant evidence in its disproof. And as regards myself, 
is it not by mere happy accident that I pass my latter years in such en- 
joyment of all I most desired ? Accident—but there is no such thing. I 
might just as well have called it an accident had I succeeded in earning 
the money on which now [I live. 

From the beginning of my manhood, it is true, I longed for bookish 
leisure ; that, assuredly, is seldom even one of the desires in a young 
man’s heart, but perhaps it is one of those which may most reasonably 
look for gratification later on. What, however, of the multitudes who 
aim ouly at wealth, for the power and the pride and the material 
pleasures which it represents? We know very well that few indeed are 
successful in that aim; and, missing it, do they not miss everything? 
For them, are not Goethe’s words mere mockery ? 

Apply them to mankind at large, and perhaps, after all, they are true. 
The fact of national prosperity and contentment implies, necessarily, the 
prosperity and contentment of the greater number of the individuals of 
which the nation consists. In other words, the average man who is 
past middle life has obtained what he strove for—success in his calling. 
As a young man, he would not, perhaps, have set forth his aspirations so 
moderately, but do they not, as a fact, amount to this? In defence of 
the optimistic view, one may urge how rare it is to meet with an elderly 
man who harbours a repining spirit. True; but I have always regarded 
as a fact of infinite pathos the ability men have to subdue themselves to 
the conditions of life —contentment so often means resignation, abandon- 
ment of the hope seen to be forbidden. 

I cannot resolve this doubt. 


VIII. 


I have been reading Sainte-Beuve’s Port-Royal, a book I have 
often thought of reading, but its length, and my slight interest in that 
period, always held me aloof. Happily, chance and mood came together, 
and I am richer by a bit of knowledge well worth acquiring. It is the 
kind of book which, one may reasonably say, tends to edification. One 
is better for having lived awhile with ‘‘ Messieurs de Port-Royal”; the 
best of them were, surely, not far from the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Theirs is not, indeed, the Christianity of the first age; we are among 
theologians, and the shadow of dogma has dimmed those divine hues 
of the early morning; yet ever and anon there comes a cool, sweet air, 
which seems not to have blown across man’s common world, which bears 
no taint of mortality. 

A gallery of impressive and touching portraits. The great-souled 
M. de Saint-Cyran, with his vision of Christ restored; M. Le Maitre, 
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who, at the summit of a brilliant career, turned from the world to 
meditation and penitence ; Pascal, with his genius and his triumphs, his 
conflicts of soul and fleshly martyrdom; Lancelot, the good Lancelot, 
ideal schoolmaster, who wrote grammar and edited classical books ; the 
vigorous Arnauld, doctoral rather than saintly, but long-suffering for 
the faith that was in him; and all the smaller names—Walon de 
Beaupuis, Nicole, Hamon—-spirits of exquisite humility and sweetness 
—a perfume rises from the page as one reads about them. But best of 
all I like M. de Tillemont ; I could have wished for myself even such a 
life as his ; wrapped in silence and calm, a life of gentle devotion and 
zealous study. From the age of fourteen, he said, his intellect had 
occupied itself with but one subject, that of ecclesiastical history. Rising 
at four o’clock, he read and wrote until half-past nine in the evening, 
interrupting his work only to say the Offices of the Church and fora 
couple of hours’ breathing at midday. Few were his absences. When 
he had to make a journey he set forth on foot, staff in hand, and light- 
ened the way by singing to himself a psalm or canticle. This man of 
profound erudition had as pure and simple a heart as ever dwelt in 
mortal. He loved to stop by the road and talk with children, and knew 
how to hold their attention whilst teaching them a lesson. 

Seeing boy or girl in charge of a cow, he would ask: ‘‘ How is it that 
you, a little child, are able to control that animal, so much bigger and 
stronger?” And he would show the reason, speaking of the human 
soul. . . . All this about Tillemont is new to me; well as I knew his 
name (from the pages of Gibbon) I thought of him merely as the 
laborious and accurate compiler of historical materials. Admirable as 
was his work, the spirit in which he performed it is the thing to dwell 
upon; he studied for study’s sake, and with no aim but truth; to him it 
was a matter of indifference whether his learning ever became known 
among men, and at any moment he would have given the fruits of his 
labour to anyone capable of making use of them. 

Think of the world in which the Jansenists were living; the world 
of the Fronde, of Richelieu and Mazarin, of his refulgent Majesty 
Louis XIV. Contrast Port-Royal with Versailles, and—whatever one’s 
judgment of their religious and ecclesiastical aims—one must needs say 
that these men lived with dignity. The Great Monarch is, in com- 
parison, a poor, sordid creature. One thinks of Moli¢re refused burial 
—the King’s contemptuous indifference for one who could do no more 
to amuse him being a true measure of the royal greatness. Face to 
face with even the least of these grave and pious men, how paltry and 
unclean are all those courtly figures ; not there was dignity, in the Palace 
chambers and the stately gardens, but in the poor rooms where the soli- 
taries of Port-Royal prayed and studied and taught. Whether or not 
the ideal for mankind, their life was worthy of man. And what is rarer 
than a life to which that praise can be given ? 
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IX. 

It is amusing to note the superficial forms of reaction against 
scientific positivism. The triumph of Darwin was signalised by the in- 
vention of that happy word Agnostic, which had great vogue. But 
agnosticism, as a fashion, was far too reasonable to endure. There came 
a rumour of oriental magic (how the world repeats itself!), and presently 
everyone who had nothing better to do gossipped about “esoteric 
Buddhism ”—the saving adjective sounded well in a drawing-room. It 
did not hold very long, even with the novelists ; for the English taste 
this esotericism was too exotic. Somebody suggested that the old table- 
turning and spirit-rapping, which had homely associations, might be re- 
considered in a scientific light, and the idea was seized upon. Super- 
stition pranked in the professor’s spectacles, it set up a laboratory, and 
printed grave reports. Day by day its sphere widened. Hypnotism 
brought matter for the marvel-mongers, and there followed a long pro- 
cession of words in limping Greek—a little difficult till practice had 
made perfect. Another fortunate terminologist hit upon the word 
‘* psychical ””’— the py might be sounded or not, according to the taste or 
fancy of the pronouncer—and the fashionable children of a scientific 
age were thoroughly at ease. ‘‘ There must be something, you know; 
one always felt that there must be something.” And now, if one may 
’ is comfortably joining 
hands with the sorcery of the Middle Ages. It is said to be a lucrative 
moment for wizards that peep and that mutter. If the law against 
fortune-telling were as strictly enforced in the polite world as it 
occasionally is in slums and hamlets, we should have a merry time. But 
it is difficult to prosecute a professor of telepathy—and how he would 
welcome the advertisement ! 

Of course, I know very well that all who make use of these words are 
not in one and the same category. There is a study of the human mind, 
in health and in disease, which calls for as much respect as any other 
study conscientiously and capably pursued ; that it lends occasion’ to 
fribbles and knaves is no argument against any honest tendency of 
thought. Men whom one cannot but esteem are deeply engaged in 
psychical investigations, and have convinced themselves that they are 
brought into touch with phenomena inexplicable by the commonly 
accepted laws of life. Be itso. They may be on the point of making 
discoveries in the world beyond sense. For my own part, everything of 
this kind not only does not interest me ; I turn from it with the strongest 
distaste. If every wonder-story examined by the Psychical Society were 
set before me with irresistible evidence of its truth, my feeling (call it 
my prejudice) would undergo no change whatever. No whit the less 
should I yawn over the next batch, and lay the narratives aside with— 
yes, with a sort of disgust. ‘‘An ounce of civet, good apothecary!” 
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Why it should be so with me I cannot say. I amas indifferent to the 
facts or fancies of spiritualism as I am, for instance, to the latest 
mechanical application of electricity. Edisons and Marconis may thrill 
the world with astounding novelties—they astound me, as everyone 
else, but straightway I forget my astonishment, and am in every respect 
the man I was before. The thing has simply no concern for me, and I 
care not a volt if to-morrow the proclaimed discovery be proved a journa- 
list’s mistake or invention. 

Am I, then, a hidebound materialist? If I know myself, hardly 
that. Once, in conversation with G. A., I referred to his position as 
that of the agnostic. He corrected me. ‘The agnostic grants that 
there may be something beyond the sphere of man’s knowledge; I can 
make no such admission. For me, what is called the unknowable is 
simply the non-existent. We see what is, and we see all.” Now this 
gave me a sort of shock; it seemed incredible to me that a man of so 
much intelligence could hold such a view. So far am I from feeling 
satisfied with any explanation, scientific or other, of myself and of the 
world about me, that not a day goes by but I fall a-marvelling before 
the mystery of the universe. To trumpet the triumphs of human 
knowledge seems to me worse than childishness; now, as of old, we 
know but one thing—that we know nothing. What! can I pluck 
the flower by the wayside, and, as I gaze at it, feel that, if I knew all 
the teachings of histology, morphology, and so on, with regard to it, I 
should have exhausted its meanings? What is all this but words, 
words, words? Interesting, yes, as observation; but, the more 
interesting, so much the more provocative of wonder and of hopeless 
questioning. One may gaze and think till the brain whirls—till the 
little blossom in one’s hand become as overwhelming a miracle as the 
very sunin heaven. Nothing tobeknown? The flower simply a flower, 
and there an end on’t? The man simply a product of evolutionary 
law, his senses and his intellect merely availing him to take account of 
the natural mechanism of which he forms a part? I find it very hard 
to believe that this is the conviction of any human mind. Rather I 
would think that despair at an insoluble problem, and perhaps 
impatience with those who pretend to solve it, bring about resolute 
disregard of everything beyond the physical fact, and so at length a 
self-deception which seems obtuseness. 


X. 
It may well be that what we call the unknowable will be for ever the 
unknown. In that thought, is there not a pathos beyond words? It 
may be that the human race will live and pass away—all mankind, 


from him who in the world’s dawn first shaped to his fearful mind an 
image of the Lord of Life, to him who, in the dusking twilight of the 
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last age, shall crouch before a deity of stone or wood—and never one of 
that long lineage have learnt the wherefore of his being. The prophets, 
the martyrs, their noble anguish vain and meaningless; the wise whose 
thought strove to eternity, and was but an idle dream; the pure in 
heart whose life was a vision of the living God, the suffering and the 
mourners whose solace was in a world to come, the victims of injustice 
all gone down into silence, and the 





who cried to the Judge Supreme 
globe that bare them circling dead and cold through soundless space. 
The most tragic aspect of such a tragedy is that it is not unthinkable. 
The soul revolts, but dare not see in this revolt the assurance of its 
higher destiny. Viewing our life thus, is it not easier to believe that 
the tragedy is played with no spectator? And of a truth, of a 
truth, what spectator can there be? The day may come when, to all 
who live, the Name of Names will be but an empty symbol, rejected 
by reason and by faith. Yet the tragedy will be played on. 

It is not, I say, unthinkable; but this is not the same thing as to 
declare that life has no meaning beyond the sense it bears to human 
intelligence. The intelligence itself rejects such a supposition ; in my 
case, with impatience and scorn. No theory of the world which ever 
came to my knowledge is to me for one moment acceptable; the 
possibility of an explanation which would set my mind at rest is to 
me inconceivable; no whit the less am I convinced that there is a 
Reason of the All; one which transcends my understanding, one no 
glimmer of which will ever touch my thought; a Reason which must 
imply a creative power, and therefore, even whilst a necessity of my 
thought, is by the same criticised into nothing—a like antinomy with 
that which affects our conception of the infinite in time and space. 
Whether the rational processes have reached their final development, 
who shall say? Perhaps what seem to us the impossible limits of 
thought are but the conditions of a yet early stage in the history of 
man. Those who make them a proof of a ‘future state,’ must 
necessarily suppose gradations in that futurity; does the savage, 
scarce risen above the brute, enter upon the same ‘new life” as the 
man of highest civilisation? Such gropings of the mind certify our 
ignorance ; the strange thing is that they can be held by anyone to 
demonstrate that our ignorance is final knowledge. 


XI. 


Yet that, perhaps, will be the mind of coming man; if not the final 
attainment of his intellectual progress, at all events a long period of 
self-satisfaction, assumed as finality. We talk of the “ ever-aspiring 
soul” ; we take for granted that if one religion passes away, another 
must arise. But what if man presently find himself without spiritual 
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needs? Such modification of his being cannot be deemed impossible ; 
many signs of our life to-day seem to point towards it. If the habits 
of thought favoured by physical science do but sink deep enough, and 
no vast calamity come to check mankind in its advance to material 
contentment, the age of true positivism may arise. Then it will be the 
common privilege ‘‘ rerum cognoscere causas ;” the word supernatural 
will have no sense; superstition will be a dimly understood trait of the 
early race; and where now we perceive an appalling mystery, every- 
thing will be lucid and serene as a geometric demonstration. Such an 
Epoch of Reason might be the happiest the world could know. Indeed 
it would either be that, or it would never come about at all. For 
suffering and sorrow are the great doctors of metaphysic; and, re- 
membering this, one cannot count very surely upon the rationalist 
millennium. 


XII. 


The free man, says Spinoza, thinks of nothing less often than of 
death. Free, in his sense of the word, I may not call myself; I think 
of death very often ; the thought, indeed, is ever in the background of 
my mind; yet free in another sense I assuredly am, for death inspires 
me with no fear. There was a time when I dreaded it; but that 
merely because it meant disaster to others who depended upon my 
labour; the cessation of being has never in itself had power to afflict 
me. Pain Icannot well endure, andI do indeed think with appre- 
hension of being subjected to the trial of long death-bed torments. It 
is a sorry thing that the man who has fronted destiny with something 
of manly calm throughout a life of stress and of striving, may, when 
he nears the end, be dishonoured by a weakness which is mere disease. 
But happily I am not often troubled by that dark anticipation. 

I always turn out of my way to walk through a country churchyard ; 
these rural resting-places are as attractive to me as a town cemetery is 
repugnant. I read the names upon the stones, and find a deep solace 
in thinking that for all these the fret and the fear of life are over. 
There comes to me no touch of sadness; whether it be a little child or 
an aged man, I have the same sense of happy accomplishment ; the end 
having come, and with it the eternal peace, what matter if it came late 
or soon? ‘There is no such gratulation as Hic jacet. There is no such 
dignity as that of death. In the path trodden by the noblest of man- 
kind these have followed; that which of all who live is the utmost thing 
demanded, these have achieved. I cannot sorrow for them, but the 
thought of their vanished life moves me to a brotherly tenderness. 
The dead, amid this leafy silence, seem to whisper encouragement to 
him whose fate yet lingers: As we are, so shalt thou be; and behold 
our quiet ! 
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XII. 


Many a time, when life went hard with me, I have betaken myself to 
the Stoics, and not allin vain. Marcus Aurelius has often been one of 
my bedside books; I have read him in the night watches, when I could 
not sleep for misery, and when assuredly I could have read nothing 
else. He did not remove my burden; his proofs of the vanity of 
earthly troubles availed me nothing ; but there was a soothing harmony 
in his thought which partly lulled my mind, and the mere wish that I 
could find strength to emulate that high example (though I knew that 
I never should) was in itself a safeguard against the baser impulses of 
wretchedness. I read him still, but with no turbid emotion, thinking 
rather of the man than of the philosophy, and holding his image dear 
in my heart of hearts. 

Of course the intellectual assumption which makes his system un- 
tenable by the thinker of our time is, that we possess a knowledge of 
the absolute. Noble is the belief that by exercise of his reason a man 
may enter into communion with that Rational Essence which is the soul 
of the world, but precisely because of our inability to find within our- 
selves any such sure and certain guidance do we of to-day accept the 
barren doom of scepticism. Otherwise, the Stoic’s sense of man’ssubordina- 
tion in the universal scheme, and of the all-ruling destiny, brings him into 
touch with our own philosophical views, and his doctrine concerning the 
“‘sociable’”’ nature of man, of the reciprocal obligations which exist 
between all who live, are entirely congenial to the better spirit of our 
day. His fatalism is not mere resignation ; one has not only to accept one’s 
lot, whatever it is, as inevitable, but to accept it with joy, with praises. 
Why are we here? For the same reason that has brought about the 
existence of a horse, or of a vine, to play the part allotted us by Nature. 
As it is within our power to understand the order of things, so are we 
capable of guiding ourselves in accordance therewith; the will, power- 
less over circumstance, is free to determine the habits of the soul. The 
first duty is self-discipline; its correspondent first privilege is an inborn 
knowledge of the law of life. 

But we are fronted by that persistent questioner who will accept no 
a priort assumption, however noble in its character and beneficent in its 
tendency. How do we know that the reason of the Stoic is at harmony 
with the world’s law? I, perhaps, may see life from a very different 
point of view; to me reason may dictate, not self-subdual, but self- 
indulgence; I may find in the free exercise of all my passions an exist- 
ence far more consonant with what seems to me the dictate of Nature. I 
am proud; Nature has made meso; let my pride assert itself to justifica- 
tion. I am strong; let me put forth my strength, it is the destiny of 
the feeble to fall before me. On the other hand, I am weak and I 
suffer ; what avails a mere assertion that fate is just to bring about my 
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calm and glad acceptance of this down-trodden doom? Nay, for there 
is that within my soul which bids me revolt and cry against the iniquity 
of some power I know not. Granting that I am compelled to ac- 
knowledge a scheme of things which constrains me to this or that, 
whether I will or no, how can I be sure that wisdom or moral duty lies 
in acquiescence? Thus the unceasing questioner, to whom, indeed, 
there is no reply. For our philosophy sees no longer a supreme sanc- 
tion, and no longer hears a harmony of the universe. 

‘*He that is unjust is also impious. For the Nature of the Universe, 
having made all reasonable creatures one for another, to the end that 
they should do one another good ; more or less, according to the several 
persons and occasions ; but in no wise hurt one another; it is manifest 
that he that doth transgress against this her will, is guilty of impiety 
towards the most ancient and venerable of all the Deities.” How gladly 
would I believe this! That injustice is impiety, and indeed the supreme 
impiety, I will hold with my last breath ; but it were the merest affecta- 
tion of a noble sentiment if I supported my faith by such a reasoning. 
I see no single piece of strong testimony that justice is the law of the 
universe ; I see suggestions incalculable tending to prove that it is not. 
Rather must I apprehend that man, in some inconceivable way, may at 
his best moments represent a Principle darkly at strife with that which 
prevails throughout the world as known to us. If the just man be in 
truth a worshipper of the most ancient of Deities, he must needs suppose, 
either that the object of his worship belongs to a fallen dynasty, or— 
what from of old has been his refuge—that the sacred fire which burns 
within him is an “evidence of things not seen.” What if I am in- 
capable of either supposition? There remains the dignity of a hopeless 
cause—‘ sed victa Catoni.”” But how can there sound the hymn of praise ? 

‘That is best for everyone, which the common Nature of all doth send 
unto everyone, and then is it best, when she doth send it.” The 
optimism of Necessity, and perhaps, the highest wisdom man can attain 
unto. ‘Remember that unto reasonable creatures only is it granted that 
they may willingly and freely submit.” No one could be more sensible 
than I of the persuasiveness of this high theme. The words sing to me, 
and life is illumined with soft glory, like that of the autumn sunset 
yonder. ‘Consider how man’s life is but for a very moment of time, 
and so depart meek and contented: even as if a ripe olive falling 
should praise the ground that bare her, and give thanks to the tree that 
begat her.” So would I fain think, when the moment comes. It 
is the mood of strenuous endeavour, but also the mood of rest. 
Better than the calm of achieved indifference (if that, indeed, is 
possible to man); better than the ecstasy which contemns the travail 
of earth in contemplation of a bliss to come. But by no effort 
attainable. An influence of the unknown powers; a peace that falleth 
upon the soul like dew at evening. 
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XIV. 

I have had one of my savage headaches. Fora day and a night I 
was in blind torment. Have at it, now, withthe stoic remedy. Sick- 
uess of the body is noevil. With a little resolution, and considering it 
as anatural issue of certain natural processes, pain may well be borne. 
One’s solace is, to remember that it cannot affect the soul, which partakes 
of the eternal nature. This body is but as “the clothing, or the cottage, 
of the mind.” Let flesh be racked ; I, the very I, will stand apart, lord 
of myself. 

Meanwhile, memory, reason, every faculty of my intellectual part, is 
being whelmed in muddy oblivion. Is the soul something other than 
the mind? If so, I have lost all consciousness of its existence. For 
me, mind and soul are one, and, as I am too feelingly reminded, that 
element of my being is here, where the brain throbs and anguishes. A 
little more of such suffering, and I were myself no longer ; the body re- 
presenting me would gesticulate and rave, but I should know nothing 
of its motives, its fantasies. The very I, it is too plain, consists but 
with a certain balance of my physical elements, which we call health. 
Even in the light beginnings of my headache, I was already not myself; 
my thoughts followed no normal course, and I was aware of the 
abnormality. A few hours later, I was but a walking disease; my 
mind—if one could use the word—had become a barrel-organ, grinding 
in endless repetition a bar or two of idle music. 

What trust shall I repose in the soul that serves me thus? Just as 
much, one would say, as in the senses, through which I know all that I 
can know of the world in which I live, and which, for ali I can tell, may 
deceive me even more grossly in their common use than they do on 
certain occasions where I have power to test them: just as much, and 
no more—if I am right in concluding that mind and soul are merely 
subtle functions of body. If I chance to become deranged in certain 
parts of my physical mechanism, I shall straightway be deranged in my 
wits ; and behold that Something in me which ‘‘ partakes of the eternal” 
prompting me to pranks which savour little of the infinite wisdom. 
Even in its normal condition (if I can determine what that is) my mind 
is obviously the slave of trivial accidents; I eat something that dis- 
agrees with me, and of a sudden the whole aspect of life is changed ; 
this impulse has lost its force, and another, which before I should not 
for a moment have entertained, is all-powerful over me. In short, I 
know just as little about myself as I do about the Eternal Essence, and 
I have a haunting suspicion that I may be a mere automaton, my every 
thought and act due to some power which uses and deceives me. 

Why am I meditating thus, instead of enjoying the life of the natural 
man, at peace with himself and the world, as I was a day or two ago? 
Merely, it is evident, because my health has suffered a temporary dis- 
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order. It has passed; I have thought enough about the unthinkable ; 
I feel my quiet returning. Is it any merit of mine that I begin to be in 
health once more? Could I, by any effort of the will, have shunned 
this pitfall ? 

XV. 

Blackberries hanging thick upon the hedge bring to my memory 
something of long ago. I had somehow escaped into the country, and 
on a long walk began to feel mid-day hunger. The wayside brambles 
were fruiting; I picked and ate, and ate on, until I had come within 
sight of an inn where I might have madea meal. But my hunger was 
satisfied ; I had no need of anything more; and, as I thought of it, a 
strange feeling of surprise, a sort of bewilderment, came upon me. 
What! Could it be that I had eaten, and eaten sufficiently, without pay- 
ing? It struck me as an extraordinary thing. At that time my cease- 
less preoccupation was how to obtain money to keep myself alive. 
Many a day I had suffered hunger because I durst not spend the few 
coins I possessed ; the food I could buy was in any case unsatisfactory, 
unvaried. But here nature had given me a feast, which seemed de- 
licious, and I had eaten all I wanted. The wonder held me for a long 
time, and to this day I can recall it, understand it. 

I think there could be no better illustration of what it means to be 
very poor in a great town. And Iam glad to have been through it. 
To those days of misery I owe much of the contentment which I now 
enjoy; not by mere force of contrast, but because I have been better 
taught than most men the facts which condition our day-to-day 
existence. To the ordinary educated person, freedom from anxiety as to 
how he shall merely be fed and clothed is a matter of course ; questioned, 
he would admit it to be an agreeable state of things, but it is no more 
a source of conscious joy to him than physical health to the thoroughly 
sound man. For me, were I to live another fifty years, this security 
would be a delightful surprise renewed with every renewal of day. I 
know, as only one with my experience can, all that is involved in the 
possession of means to live. The average educated man has never stood 
alone, utterly alone, just clad and nothing more than that, with the 
problem before him of wresting his next meal from a world that cares 
not whether he live or die. There is no such school of Political 
Economy. Go through that course of lectures, and you will never 
again become confused as to the meaning of elementary terms in that 
Sorry science. 

I understand, far better than most men, what I owe to the labour of 
others. This money which I ‘‘ drat” at the four quarters of the year, 
in a sense falls to me from heaven; but I know very well that every 
drachm is sweated from human pores. Not, thank goodness, with the 
declared tyranny of basest capitalism; I mean only that it is the 
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product of human labour; perhaps wholesome, but none the less com- 
pulsory. Look far enough, and it means muscular toil, that swinking 
of the ruder man which supports all the complex structure of our 
life. When I think of him thus, the man of the people earns my 
gratitude. That it is gratitude from afar, that I never was, and never 
shall be, capable of democratic fervour, is a characteristic of my mind 
which I long ago accepted as final. I have known revolt against the 
privilege of wealth (can I not remember spots in London where I have 
stood, savage with misery, looking at the prosperous folk who passed ?), 
but I could never feel myself at one with the native poor among whom 
I dwelt. And for the simplest reason: I came to know them too well. 
He who cultivates his enthusiasm amid graces and comforts may 
nourish an illusion with regard to the world below him all his life long, 
and I do not deny that he may be the better for it; for me, no illusion 
was possible. I knew the poor, and I knew that their aims were not 
mine. I knew that the kind of life (such a modest life!) which I 
should have accepted as little short of the ideal, would have been to 
them—if they could have been made to understand it—a weariness and 
acontempt. To ally myself with them against the “upper world” 
would have been mere dishonesty, or sheer despair. What they at 
heart desired was to me barren; what I coveted was to them for ever 
incomprehensible. 

That my own aim indicated an ideal which is the best for all to 
pursue, I am far from maintaining. It may be so or not; I have long 
known the idleness of advocating reform on a basis of personal predi- 
lection. Enough to set my own thoughts in order, without seeking to 
devise a new economy for the world. But itis much to see clearly from 
one’s point of view, and therein the evil days I have traversed are of 
no little help tome. If my knowledge be only subjective, why, it only 
concerns myself; I preach to no one. Upon another man, of origin 
and education like to mine, a like experience of hardship might have a 
totally different effect; he might identify himself with the poor, burn to 
the end of his life with the noblest humanitarianism. I should no 
further criticise him than to say that he saw with other eyes than 
mine. <A vision, perhaps, larger and more just. But in one respect 
he resembles me. If ever such a man arises, let him be questioned ; 
it will be found that he once made a meal of blackberries—and mused 
upon it. 

XVI. 

I stood to-day watching harvesters at work, and a foolish envy took 
hold upon me. To be one of those brawny, brown-necked men, who 
can string their muscles from dawn to sundown, and go home without 


an ache to the sound slumber which will make them fresh again for 
to-morrow’s toil! I am a man in the middle years, with limbs shaped 
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as those of another, and subject to no prostrating malady, yet I doubt 
whether I could endure the lightest part of this field labour even for 
half an hour. Is that indeed to be aman? Could I feel surprised if 
one of these stalwart fellows turned upon me a look of good-natured 
contempt? Yet he would never dream that I envied him; he would 
think it as probable, no doubt, that I should compare myself unfavour- 
ably with one of the farm-horses. 

There comes the old idle dream: balance of mind and body, perfect 
physical health, combined with the fulness of intellectual vigour. Why 
should I not be there in the harvest field, if so it pleased me, yet none 
the less live for thought? Many a theorist holds the thing possible, 
and looks to its coming in a better time. If so, two changes must 
needs come before it ; there will no longer exist a profession of litera- 
ture, and all but the whole of every library will be destroyed, leaving 
only the few books which are universally recognised as national 
treasures. Thus, and thus only, can mental and physical equilibrium 
ever be brought about. 

It is idle to talk to us of ‘‘the Greeks.”” The people we mean when 
so naming them were a few little communities, living under very 
peculiar conditions, and endowed by Nature with most exceptional 
characteristics. The sporadic civilisation which we are too much in the 
habit of regarding as if it had been no less stable than brilliant, was a 
succession of the briefest splendours, gleaming here and there from 
the coasts of the /igean to those of the western Mediterranean. Our 
heritage of Greek literature and art is priceless; the example of Greek 
life possesses for us not the slightest value. The Greeks had nothing 
alien to study, not even a foreign or a dead language. They read hardly 
at all, preferring to listen. They were a slave-holding people, much given 
to social amusement, and hardly knowing what we call industry. Their 
ignorance was vast, their wisdom a grace of the gods. Together with 
their fair intelligence, they had grave moral weaknesses. If we could 
see and speak with an average Athenian of the Periclean age, he would 
cause us no little disappointment, there would be so much more of the 
barbarian in him, and at the same time of the decadent, than we had 
anticipated. More than possibly even his physique would be a dis- 
illusion. Leave him in that old world, which is precious to the imagina- 
tion of a few, but to the business and bosoms of the modern multitude 
irrelevant as Memphis or Babylon. 

The man of thought, as we understand him, is all but necessarily the 
man of impaired health. The rare exception will be found to come of a 
stock which may, indeed, have been distinguished by intelligence, but 
represented in all its members the active rather than the studious or 
contemplative life, whilst the children of such fortunate thinkers are sure 
either to revert to the active type or to exhibit the familiar sacrifice of 
body to mind. I am not denying the possibility of mens sana in corpore 
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sano, that is another thing. Nor do I speak of the healthy people 
(happily still numerous) who are at the same time bright-witted and 
fond of books. The man I have in view is he who pursues the things 
of the mind with passion, who turns impatiently from all common 
interests or cares which encroach upon his sacred time, who is haunted 
by a sense of the infinity of thought and learning, who, sadly aware of 
the conditions on which he holds his mental vitality, cannot resist the 
hourly temptation to ignore them. Add to these native characteristics 
the frequent fact that such a man must make merchandise of his attain- 
ments, must toil under the perpetual menace of destitution; and what 
hope remains that his blood will keep the true rhythm, that his nerves 
will play as Nature bade them, that his sinew will bide the strain of 
laborious task? Such a man may gaze with envy at those who ‘sweat 
in the eye of Phobus,’’ but he knows that no choice was offered him. 
And if life has so far been benignant as to grant him frequent tranquillity 
of studious hours, let him look from the reapers to the golden harvest, 
and fare on in thankfulness. 


XVII. 


That a labourer in the fields should stand very much on the level 
of the beast that toils with him, can be neither desirable nor neces- 
sary. He does so, as a matter of fact, and one hears that only the 
dullest-witted peasant will nowadays consent to the peasant life; his 
children, taught to read the newspaper, make what haste they can to 
the Land of Promise, where newspapers are printed. That here is 
something altogether wrong it needs no evangelist to tell us, the remedy 
no prophet has as yet even indicated. Husbandry has in our time been 
glorified in eloquence which for the most part is vain, endeavouring, as 
it does, to prove a falsity—that the agricultural life is, in itself, favour- 
able to gentle emotions, to sweet thoughtfulness, and to all the human 
virtues. Agriculture is one of the most exhausting forms of toil, and, 
in itself, by no means conducive to spiritual development ; that it played 
a civilising part in the history of the world is merely due to the fact 
that, by creating wealth, it freed a portion of mankind from the 
labour of the plough. Enthusiasts have tried the experiment of 
turning husbandmen; one of them writes of his experience in notable 
phrase. 

‘Oh, labour is the curse of the world, and nobody can meddle with 
it without becoming proportionably brutified. Is it a praiseworthy 
matter that I have spent five golden months in providing food for cows 
and horses? It is not so.” 

Thus Nathaniel Hawthorne, at Brook Farm. In the bitterness of his 
disillusion he went too far. Labour may be, and very often is, an 
accursed and a brutalizing thing, but assuredly it is not the curse of the 
world ; nay, it is the world’s supreme blessing. Hawthorne had com- 
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mitted a folly, and he paid for it in loss of mental balance. For him, 
plainly, it was no suitable task to feed cows and horses ; yet many a man 
would perceive the nobler side of such occupation, for it signifies, of 
course, providing food for mankind. The interest of this quotation 
lies in the fact that, all unconsciously, so intelligent a man as 
Hawthorne had been reduced to the mental state of our agricultural 
labourers in revolt against the country life. Not only is his intellect 
in abeyance, but his emotions have ceased to be a true guide. The 
worst feature of the rustic*mind in our day is not its ignorance or gross- 
ness, but its rebellious discontent. Like all other evils, this is seen to 
be an inevitable outcome of the condition of things; one understands it 
only too well. The bucolic wants to “better” himself. He is sick of 
feeding cows and horses; he imagines that, on the pavement of London, 
he would walk with a manlier tread. 

There is no help in visions of Arcadia; yet it is a plain fact that in 
days gone by the peasantry found life more than endurable, and yet 
were more intelligent than our clod-hoppers who still hold by the 
plough. They had their folk-songs, now utterly forgotten. They had 
romances and fairy lore, which their descendants could no more 
appreciate than anjidyll of Theocritus. Ah, but let it be remembered 
that they had also a home; and this is the illumining word. If your 
peasant love the fields which give him bread, he will not think it hard 
to labour in them; his toil will no longer be as that of the beast, but 
upward-looking and touched with a light from other than the visible 
heavens. No use to blink the hard and dull features of rustic 
existence ; let them rather be insisted upon, that those who own and 
derive profit from the land may be constant in human care for the lives 
which make it fruitful. Such care may perchance avail, in some degree, 
to counteract the restless tendency of the time: the dweller in a 
pleasant cottage is not sotlikely to wish to wander from it as he who 
shelters himself in a hovel. Well-meaning folk talk about re-awaken- 
ing love of the country by means of deliberate instruction. Lies any 
hope that way? Does it seem to promise a return of the time when the 
old English names of all our flowers were common on rustic lipsp—by 
which, indeed, they were first uttered? The fact that flowers and 
birds are well-nigh forgotten, together with the songs and the elves, 
shows how advanced is the process of rural degeneration. Most likely 
it is foolishness to hope for the revival of any bygone social virtue. 
The husbandman of the future, will be, I dare say, a well-paid 
mechanic, of the engine-driver species; as he goes about his work he 
will sing the last refrain of the music-hall, and his oft-recurring 
holidays will be spent in the nearest great town. For him, I fancy, 
there will be little attraction in ever such melodious talk about 
‘‘common objects of the country.” Flowers, perhaps, at all events those 
of tilth and pasture, will have been all but improved away. And as 
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likely as not, the word Home will have only a special significance, 
indicating the common abode of retired labourers who are drawing 
old-age pensions. 


XVITI. 


I cannot close my eyes upon this day without setting down some record 
of it; yet the foolish insufficiency of words! At sunrise I looked 
forth; nowhere could I discern a cloud the size of a man’s hand; the 
leaves quivered gently, as if with joy in the divine morning which 
glistened upon their dew. At sunset I stood in the meadow above my 
house, and watched the red orb sink into purple mist, whilst in the violet 
heaven behind me rose the perfect moon. All between, through the 
soft circling of the dial’s shadow, was loveliness and quiet unutterable. 
Never, I could fancy, did autumn clothe in such magnificence the elms and 
beeches; never, I should think, did the leafage on my walls blaze in 
such royal crimson. It was no day for wandering; under a canopy 
of blue or gold, where the eye could fall on nothing that was not 
beautiful, enough to be at one with Nature in dreamy rest. From 
stubble fields sounded the long caw of rooks; a sleepy crowing ever 
and anon told of the neighbour farm; my doves cooed above their cot. 
Was it for five minutes, or wasit for an hour, that I watched the yellow 
butterfly wafted as by an insensible tremour of the air amid the garden 
glintings? In every autumn there comes one such flawless day. 
None that I have known brought me a mind so touched to the 
fitting mood of welcome, and so fulfilled the promise of its peace. 


XIX. 

I was at ramble in the lanes, when, from somewhere at a distance, 
there sounded the vcice of a countryman—strange to say—singing. 
The notes were indistinct, but they rose, to my ear, with a moment’s 
musical sadness, and of a sudden my heart was stricken with a memory 
so keen that I knew not whether it was pain or delight. For the sound 
seemed to me that of a peasant’s song which I once heard whilst sitting 
among the ruins at Pestum. The English landscape faded before my 
eyes. Isaw great Doric columns of honey-golden travertine ; between 
them, as I looked one way, a blue strip of sea; when I turned, the 
purple gorges of the Apennine; and all about the temple, where I sat 
in solitude, a wilderness dead and still but for that long note of wailing 
melody. I had not thought it possible that here, in my beloved home, 
where regret and desire are all but unknown to me, I could have been 
so deeply troubled by a thought of things far off. I returned with head 
bent, that voice singing in my memory. All the delight I have known 
in Italian travel burned again within my heart. The old spell has not 
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lost its power. Never, I know, will it again draw me away from 
England ; but the Southern sunlight cannot fade from my imagination, 
and to dream of its glow upon the ruins of old time wakes in me the 
voiceless desire which once was anguish. 

In his Jtalitnische Reise Goethe tells that at one moment of his life 
the desire for Italy became to him a scarce endurable suffering; he 
could not bear to hear or to read of things Italian, even the sight of a 
Latin book so tortured him that he turned away from it; and the day 
arrived when, in spite of every obstacle, he yielded to the sickness of 
longing, and in secret stole away southward. When first I read that 
passage, it represented exactly the state of my own mind; to think of 
Italy was to feel myself goaded by a longing which, at times, made me 
literally ill; I, too, had put aside my Latin books, simply because I 
could not endure the torment of imagination they caused me. And I 
had so little hope (nay, for years no shadow of reasonable hope) that I 
should ever be able to appease my desire. I taught myself to read 
Italian ; that was something. I worked (half-heartedly) at a colloquial 
phrase-book. But my sickness only grew towards despair. 

Then came into my hands a sum of money (such a poor little sum) 
for a book I had written. It was early autumn. I chanced to hear 
some one speak of Naples—and only death would have held me back. 


xX. 

Truly, I grow aged. I have no longer much delight in wine. 

But then, no wine ever much rejoiced me save that of Italy. Wine- 
drinking in England is, after all, only make-believe, a mere playing 
with an exotic inspiration. Tennyson had his port, whereto clings a 
good old tradition ; sherris sack belongs to a nobler age; these drinks 
are not for us. Let him who will toy with dubious Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy ; to get good of them—soul’s good—you must be on the green side 
of thirty. Once or twice they have plucked me from despair; I would 
not speak unkindly of anything in cask or bottle which bears the great 
name of wine. But for me it is a thing of days gone by. Never again 
shall I know the mellow hour ‘cum regnat rosa, cum madent capilli.” 
Yet how it lives in memory! 

‘“What call you this wine?” I asked of the temple-guardian at 
Peestum, when he ministered to my thirst. ‘Vino di Calabria,” he 
answered, and what a glow in the name! There I drank it, seated 
against the column of Poseidon’s temple. There I drank it, my feet 
resting on acanthus, my eyes wandering from sea to mountain, or 
peering at little shells niched in the.crumbling surface of the sacred 
stone. The autumn day declined; a breeze of evening whispered 
about the forsaken shore; on the far summit lay a long, still cloud, 
and its hue was that of my Calabrian wine. 
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How many such moments come back to me as my thoughts 
wander! Dim little ¢rattorie in city byways, inns smelling of the 
sun in forgotten valleys, on the mountain side, or by the tideless shore, 
where the grape has given me of its blood, and made life a rapture. 
Who but the veriest fanatic of teetotalism would grudge me those 
hours so gloriously redeemed? No draught of wine amid the old 
tombs under the violet sky but made me for the time a better man, 
larger of brain, more courageous, more gentle. “Iwas a revelry 
whereon came no repentance. Could I but live for ever in thoughts 
and feelings such as those born to me in the shadow of the Italian 
vine! There I listened to the sacred poets; there I walked with the 
wise of old; there did the gods reveal to me the secret of their eternal 
calm. I hear the red rillet as it flows into the rustic glass; I see the 
purple light upon the hills. Fill to me again, thou of the Roman 
visage and all but Roman speech! Is not yonder the long gleaming 
of the Appian Way? Chant in the old measure the song imperishable, 

‘*dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita yirgine pontifex ’’— 
aye, and for how many an age when Priest and Virgin sleep in the 
eternal silence. Let the slave of the iron gods chatter what he will; 
for him flows no Falernian, for him the Muses have no smile, no 
melody. Ere the sun set, and the darkness fall about us, fill again! 


XXI. 


As I walked to-day in the golden sunlight—this warm, still day on 
the far verge of autumn—there suddenly came to me a thought which 
checked my step, and for the moment half bewildered me. I said to 
myself: My life is over. Surely I ought to have been aware of that 
simple fact; certainly it has made part of my meditation, has often 
coloured my mood; but the thing had never definitely shaped itself, 
ready in words for the tongue. My life is over. I uttered the sentence 
once or twice, that my ear might test its truth. Truth undeniable, 
however strange ; undeniable as the figure of my age last birthday. 

My age? At this time of life many a man is bracing himself for 
new efforts, is calculating on a decade or two of pursuit and attainment. 
I, too, may perhaps live for some years; but for me there is no more 
activity, no ambition. I have had my chance—and I see what I made 
of it. 

The thought was for an instant all but dreadful. What! I, who 
only yesterday was a young man, planning, hoping, looking forward to 
life as to a practically endless career, I, who was so vigorous and 
scornful—have come to this day of definite retrospect ? How is it pos- 
sible ? But, I have done nothing; I have had no time; I have only 
been preparing myself—a mere apprentice to life. My brain is at 
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some prank; I am suffering a momentary delusion; I shall shake 
myself, and return to common sense—to my schemes and activities and 
eager enjoyments. 

Nevertheless, my life is over. 

What a little thing! I knew how the philosophers had spoken; I 
repeated their musical phrases about the mortal span—yet never tilh 
now believed them. And this is all? A man’s life can be so brief 
and sovain? Idly would I persuade myself that life, in the true sense, 
is only now beginning ; that the time of sweat and fear was not life at 
all, and that it now only depends upon my will to lead a worthy exist- 
ence. That may be a sort of consolation, but it does not obscure the 
truth that I shall never again see possibilities and promises opening 
before me. Ihave ‘‘retired,” and for me, as truly as for the retired 
tradesman, life is over. I can look back upon its completed course, and 
what a little thing! Iam tempted to laugh; I hold myself within the 
limit of a smile. 

And that is best, to smile, not in scorn, but in all forbearance, with- 
out too much self-compassion. After all, that dreadful aspect of the 
thing never really took hold of me; I could put it by without much 
effort. Life is done—and what matter? Whether it has been, in 
sum, painful or enjoyable, even now I cannot say—a fact which in it- 
self should prevent me from taking the loss too seriously. What does 
it matter? Destiny with the hidden face decreed that I should come 
into being, play my little part, and pass again into silence; is it mine 
either to approve or to rebel? Let me be grateful that I have suffered 
no intolerable wrong, no terrible woe of flesh or spirit, such as others— 
alas! alas!—have found in their lot. Is it not much to have accom- 
plished so large a part of the mortal journey with so much ease? If I 
find myself astonished at its brevity and small significance, why, that 
is my own fault; the voices of those gone before had sufficiently warned 
me. Better to see the truth now, and accept it, than to fall into dread 
surprise on some day of weakness, and foolishly to cry against fate. I 
will be glad rather than sorry, and think of the thing no more. 


XXII. 


Waking at early dawn used to be one of the things I most dreaded. 
The night which made me capable of resuming labour had brought no 
such calm as should follow upon repose; I woke to a vision of the 
darkest miseries and lay through the hours of daybreak—too often—in 
very anguish. But that is past. Sometimes, ere yet I know myself, the 
mind struggles as with an evil spirit on the confines of sleep; then the 
light at my window, the pictures on ‘my walls, restore me to happy 
consciousness, happier for the miserable dream. Now, when I lie thinking, 
my worst trouble is wonder at the common life of man. I see it as a 
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thing so incredible that it oppresses the mind like a haunting illusion. 
Is it the truth that men are fretting, raving, killing each other, for 
matters so trivial that I, even I, so far from saint or philosopher, must 
needs fall into amazement when I considerthem? I could imagine a 
man who, by living alone and at peace, came to regard the everyday 
world as not really existent, but a creation of his own fancy in unsound 
moments. What lunatic ever dreamt of things less consonant with the 
calm reason than those which are thought and done every minute in 
every community of men called sane ?—But I put aside this reflection 
as soon as may be; it perturbs me fruitlessly. Then I listen to the 
sounds about my cottage, always soft, soothing, such as lead the mind 
to gentle thoughts. Sometimes I can hear nothing; not the rustle of a 
leaf, not the buzz of a fly; and then I think that utter silence is best 
of all. 

This morning I was awakened by a continuous sound which presently 
shaped itself to my ear as a multitudinous shrilling of bird-voices. I 
knew what it meant. For the last few days I have seen the swallows 
gathering, now they were ranged upon my roof, perhaps in the last 
council before their setting forth upon the great journey. I know better 
than to talk about animal instinct, and to wonder in a pitying way at 
its resemblance to reason. I know that these birds show to us a life 
far more reasonable, and infinitely more beautiful, than that of the 
masses of mankind. They talk with each other, and in their talk is 
neither malice nor folly. Could one but interpret the converse in which 
they make their plans for the long and perilous flight—and then com- 
pare it with that of numberless respectable persons who even now are 
projecting their winter in the South! 


XXIII. 

Yesterday I passed by an elm avenue, leading to a beautiful old 
house. The road between the trees was covered in all its length and 
breadth with fallen leaves—a carpet of pale gold. Further onI came to 
a plantation, mostly of larches; it shone in the richest aureate hue, 
with here and there a splash of blood-red, which was a young beech 
in its moment of autumnal glory. 

I looked at an alder, laden with brown catkins, its blunt foliage 
stained with innumerable shades of lovely colour. Near it was a horse- 
chestnut, with but a few leaves hanging on the branches, and those a 
deep orange. The limes, I see, are already bare. 

To-night the wind is loud, and rain dashes against my casement; 
to-morrow I shall awake to a sky of winter. 








